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\\ Estimates of the Year’s Output 
The Books of Literature: 


L Hamilton W. Mabie on Fiction, Poetry 
of J 896 and Belles-Lettres. IL Professor Albert Bash-~ 
Se nell ‘Hart on History and. Political Science, 7 
Tl. Ripley Hitchcock on the Popular Science of the Year. IV. Notes and Gom- 
ments on more than a hundred of the latest books. V. This Year’s Booksfor 33 



































Young People. With many attractive Illustrations. 








"3 Professor Haupt and the Poly- |} 
The Polychrome | 7? drome Bitke. oy Hi Lew 


s 
Bible With portraits of the famous European and American 
editors of this monumental work, and other illustrations. 


The Kindergarten Age. 








Two Articles on | By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Ss Child Study in the Training of 
Child - Training Teachers. By E. A. Kirkpatrick. 














A= (Both articles illustrated). 
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of the ‘model dwellings. 
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The Editor's ‘‘ Progress of the World,” with many illustrations ; 
ture”; “Leading Articles from the American and European Magazi and other Departments, 
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Is suggeslive of Chrisimas dinners 
and good Chrisimas dinners are always 
begun with good soup. By using 


Oe EFF 


as sTock-anyone may in a few minutes 
make soup’ fil for a king. 
Gel a jar of Armour’ Extract al 


your Grocers, and wrile for thal help: 
ul lille cook_book,Culinary Wrinkles?’ 


it is mailed free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 
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if you have ason or a brother ‘ 

or a sweetheart there,he will tell 

you why—If you use it yourself 

you know why. Physical exercise . 

withthe bath. The bath is absolutely necessary to health 
—with Pears’ Soap it adds comfort, pleasure and 
beauty to life. Sold everywhere—but be sure you get PEARS’, 
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of periodical literature.” —Chicago Journal. 


THE CENTURY 














ALL NEW FEATURES. 


‘Ts coming year will be one of extraordinary interest to readers of THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE. There are to be many novel and timely features and several strong serials, 
announcements of which will be made from time to time. The following serials begin in 
the November issue, the first number of the new volume: 


“Campaigning with Grant,” 
BY GEN. HORACE PORTER. 


A remarkable series of papers by the man who was closest to General Grant. Pen pictures of Grant 
as a man and as a soldier, and of campaign life and scenes. Full of anecdote; richly illustraied. 


A Great Novel of the American Revolution. 
‘HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER, 


Sometime Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel on the Staff of his Excellency, General Washington.” 


BY DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 

This powerful romance, Dr. Mitchell's masterpiece, is a story of the American Revolution and of 
Philadelphia society from 1753 to 1783. Washington, Franklin, Lafayette and other famous 
men figure in it. It is safe to say that readers of this story will obtain from it a clearer idea 
of the people who were foremost in Revolutionary days and of the social life of the times 
than can be had from any other single source. It is not only historically accurate, but 
it is a most interesting romance of love and war. The hero serves on Washington's staff. 


A Novel by F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,"’ ‘‘ Saracinesca,”" ‘‘Casa Braccio,”’ etc., entitled ‘‘ A Rose of 
Yesterday,"’ a story of modern life in Europe, with American characters, begins in 
Senge. The first of a series of engravings, made by the famous wood-engraver, 
T. Cole, of the old English masters, is in this issue. 


SUPERB ART FEATURES. THE BEST SHORT STORIES. 


December is the Christmas Issue, 
a number of great pictorial beauty and full of entertainment. New subscribers who 
begin with December may have the November number free, and so get first 
chapters of all the serials. $4.00 a year. All dealers take sub- 
scriptions, or remittance may be made directly to 
THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, 
New York. 
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ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE 
















ZAHE best of all children’s magazines” is the universal verdict on 
Mi} Si. Nicholas. It began existence in 1873, and since that time 
| has gradually merged in itself all of the leading children’s mag- 
Spa] azines in America. The greatest writers of the world are its 
GW regular contributors. The supreme quality of St. Nicholas 


is its bright, healthful, and invigorating atmosphere. 


THE COMING YEAR will be a great one inits history. It will have a more varied 
table of contents and more spirited illustrations than ever before. The leading serial will be 


A STORY OF THE TIME OF SHAKSPERE: 
“Master Skylark,” by John Bennett. IIustrated by Birch. 


This is a live story, full of action, color, merriment, and human nature. The world’s greatest 

t figures as one of the —_ characters, although the hero and heroine are a boy and girl. 

tis poetic in treatment, but full of the romance of the Elizabethan age, and very dramatic in 
plot.. Another serial beginning in November is 


A GREAT WAR STORY FOR NORTH AND SOUTH: 
“The Last Three Soldiers,” by William H. Shelton. 


A strong story with a unique plot. Three Union soldiers, members of a signal corps, JX 
stationed on a mountain-top, cut a bridge that connects them with the rest of the world and 
become veritable castaways in the midst of the Confederacy. Fully illustrated. 


“June’s Garden,” a Serial for Girls, by Marion Hill. 


This story is addressed specially to girls, and is by a favorite writer. It is full of fun, the 
character-drawing is strong, and the whole influence of the story is inspiring and uplifting. 


SHORT STORIES. 


There will be many tales of brave effort and adventure. GEORGE KENNAN has written 
three exciting stories of his experiences in Russia; WALTER CAMP will have a stirring 
account of a bicycle race, and J, T. TROWBRIDGE will contribute a story of the sea. Every- 
thing in St. NICHOLAS is illustrated, and every month will have articles representing 


ALL THE BEST WRITERS. 


aN 





Patriotic Sketches, Historical Stories, Spirited Pictures, 
Helpful Articles Fanciful Tales, Prize Puzzles, 
Tales of Travel, Bright Poems, Etc., Etc., 





December is the beautiful Christmas num- 


A Christmas Present ber. New subscribers who begin with that 


: issue can have November free of charge, and 

Sats so begin the volume. A subscription costs 

of a Year Ss Subscription. $3.00" and no better Christmas rift can be RX 

thought of. We send a handsomely printed 

certificate for those who wish to use a subscription to St. NICHOLAS in this way. / 

All dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made by check, draft, or in registered N 
letter, directly to the publishers, THE CENTURY Co., Union Square, New York. 
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QUOTATIONS FOR OCCASIONS. 


COLLECTION of 2,500 clever and appropriate quo- 
tations intended for use on dinner menus, invitations, 
programs, etc., compiled by Katharine B. Wood. Extreme- 
Hand-made paper, uncut, $1.50. 


ELECTRICITY FOR EVERYBODY. 


POPULAR book on electricity, explaining it in an un- 
technical way. By Philip Atkinson. 100 illus., $1.50. 


THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES. 
Small Books in Datnty Leather Bindings. 


By Various Authors. 

‘‘Tracings.’’ 200apothegms 
by E. Scott O’Connor. $1.00, 

“Writing to Rosina.’’ A 
delightful novelette, by William 
Henry Bishop. $1.00. 

‘Notes of a Professional 
Exile.’’ By E. S. Nadal. $1.00. 

‘*A Madeira Party.’’ Stories 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. $1.00. 


Bll of Dhe Gentury Go's 
books axe printed by the 
De Vinne Breve, 
JIN 
y \ THE ART BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
‘ $ 
N 
IR MODERN 
AN FRENCH M. ASTERS. ly bright and readable. 
Twenty Biographical and Critical 
aX Reviews by well-known 
American Artists, 
AN Superbly Ilustrated. 
7y\\ RTICLES on Diaz, Corot, Rous- 
seau, Géréme, Millet, Courbet, 

aie Troyon, Bastien-Lepage, etc., writ- | By George Wharton Edwards. 

ten by their American pupils and | |, ‘‘Breako’Day.’ Stones of 
Gn friends, Will H. Low, E. H. Blash- |". Thumb-Nail Sketches.” 

field, Kenyon Cox, J. Carroll Beck- | Quaintstories ofadventure. $1.00. 
7 \N with, and others; edited by Prof. Pes oe. Pp 

John C. Van Dyke. A magnificent | ‘The Rivalries of Long and 
(Pn specimen of book-making. $10.00. | Short Codiac.’” = au- 
ir RUDYARD KIPLING’S JUNGLE BOOKS. 


és R. KIPLING’S best bid for imm 


ortality.” 


‘‘The Jungle Book” and “The Second Jungle 


Beautiful Art Books. 


** Old Italian Masters.’’ Raphael, Titian, and others, 
engraved by T. Cole, with notes by W. J. Stillman. 


$10.00. 


730 IVI Book.” Illustrated; $1.50 each. The two, in uniform binding, in a box, $3.00. 
rN New Novels. 
‘‘ The Cat and the Cherub.’’ Stories by Chester Buai- 
ley Fernald. $1.25. 
IN ‘* Stories of a Sanctified Town.’’ By Lucy S. Fur- 


** Qld Dutch and Flemish Masters.’’ 


Rembrandt, 























man. Tales of religious enthusiasm in a Kentucky commu- 
nity. $1.25. 

**Gold.’’ A Dutch-Indian novel, by Annie Linden. A 
story that will have freshness and fascination for American 
readers. $1.25. 

‘«The Metropolitans.’’ A satire on New York Society, 
by Jeanie Drake, the scene laid in New York and in the 
Arctic regions. $1.25. 

‘*The Wonderful Wheel.’’ A romance of Louisiana, 
by Mary Tracy Earle. A charming tale. $1.25. 

**Sonny.’’ Stories, by Ruth McEnery Stuart. $1.00. 


The NeW Edition of 
General Grant’s Memoirs. 


Franz Hals, and others, engraved by T. Cole, with notes by 
Prof. J. C. Van Dyke. $7.50. 

‘*The Century Gallery.’’ A portfolio of 64 engravings 
from THE Century and St. Nicuotas. $10.00. 

** English Cathedrals.’’ By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer, magnificently illustrated by Joseph Pennell. $6.00. 

‘*Henriette Ronner, the Painter of Cat Life and 
Cat Character.’’ With photogravures. $15.00. 

‘‘The Reign of Queen Anne.’’ By Mrs. M. O. W. 
Oliphant. Superbly illustrated. $6.00. 

‘* Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire.’’ 
By Anna L. Bicknell. Richly illustrated. $2.25. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S ‘‘ POEMS HERE AT HOME.’’ 
A choice collection. Illustrated by Kemble. Cloth, $1.50; vellum, $2.50. 





Wi THuotes hy Colonel F. D. Grant; newillus- 


trations, new type. Two volumes,cloth, $5.00. 


The New Edition of 
Theo. Roosevelt’s *‘ Ranch Life.’” 


With Remington’s famous illustrations, For- 
merly issued at $5.00. New edition, $2.50. 





AMERICAN HIGHWAYS. 


Y Prof. N. S. Shaler, setting forth the gospel of good 
roads. Practical and suggestive. Every bicycler will 
especially appreciate it. 





300 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 





THE CENTURY COOK BOOK. 


«AT once the most comprehensive and concise cook book that we know of.” — Home Journal, N.Y. 
The standard cook book of the present day, containing a remarkable collection of photographs 


of the dishes described. The most complete work of its kind ever published. 600 pages, $2.00. 
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: Fox sale by all dealeza ox sent, 
Cha tmad Books , post-paid, to any addzeos 


on receipt of price. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 




















J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW BOOK. ON 
“‘“"THE PRIZE CUP.” A story that will interest healthy boys every- 
where. Beautifully illustrated. $1.50. dc ” PATRIOTIC BOOKS. 
A STORY OF THE TIME OF CHRIST. The Century Book JIN 
“RHE SWORDMAKER'S SON.” By W. O. Stoddard. A dra- of Famous icans. 
‘ matic tale of boy life at the beginning of the Christian era. Beau- BY Elbridge S. Brooks. The story Dy \ 
tifully illustrated. $1.50. ofa young people's pilgrimage to 
A NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS BOOK. pede: Nall nak. 1g rem ZN 
“QINDBAD, SMITH & CO.” By Albert Stearns. The author | ory"wdftersom, Franklin, Webster, 
P revives Sindbad the Sailor, who becomes a partner of an Amer- | 250 illustrations, $1.50. Published Zin . 
ican boy of to-day. Illustrated by Birch. $1.50. under the auspices of the Daughters 
A New Edition of an “UNCLE REMUS” BOOK. leat meat Qn 
** T\ADDY JAKE.” By Joel Chandler Harris. Stories of Brer B’ar, 
| Brer Fox, etc., told by Uncle Remus. [Illustrated by Kemble. Pm 7 as aol 
New edition, uniform with Kipling’s Jungle Stories, $1.25. Y auaae Brooks. Tellingin UJ \ 
A STORY LIFE OF NAPOLEON. B attractive story form what every Uj \ 
‘“\ BOY OF THE FIRST EMPIRE.” The adventures of a young | American boy and girl ought to 
French boy befriended by Napoleon. By Elbridge S. Brooks. lle 25 $e Publiche Pee. 
Illustrated by H. A. Ogden. $1.50. der the auspices of the Sons of the UN 
BOOKS BY MARY MAPES DODGE. American Revolution. 
“ | epee ANDDOROTHY’"”; newedition, beautifully illustrated, Tales ON 
$1.50. ‘* The Land of Pluck”; stories and sketches of Holland Hero ? 2 
for young folks, richly illustrated, $1.50. ‘‘ When Lifeis Young "’; a col- from American History. JINX 
lection o verses. for boys and girls, with numerous illustrations, $1.25. BY Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
‘‘Baby World,” stories, pictures, and rhymes for little folks selected | 4? Cabot Lodge. Graphic descrip- Nn 
from St. Nicholas and edited by Mrs. Dodge,—300 illustrations, $1.00. | tions. 300 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 
BOOKS BY MRS. C, V. JAMISON. 
““T ADY JANE”; acharming story, with illustrations by Birch, $1.50. ‘‘ Toinette’s Philip’; the suc- JN 
cessor of ‘‘ Lady Jane”’ in the hearts of the children. Illustrated by Birch, $1.50. , 
‘THE FAMOUS BROWNIE BOOKS. YN 
Y Palmer Cox. ‘‘ Blest be the man who first created the Brownies!’’ says the New-York Observer. 
There are now five Brownie Books, with verses and pictures that have delighted hundreds of thousands YN 
ofhomes. The children ‘‘ read them to pieces."" $1.50 a copy. 
ack Ballister’s Fortunes. JS 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES. iy Howaas Pye: S500. y 
‘‘ The Shadow Show.’’ By Peter S. Newell, author of the Tom Paulding. N 
Topsy Turvy Books. Oneofhis most unique productions. $1.00. By Brander Matthews. $1.50. rN 
‘“‘Gobolinks for Young and Old.”” By Ruth McEnery ‘ 
Stuart and Albert Bigelow Paine. Grotesque pictures, repro- B The _ Fair. 1.50 
ductions of odd-shaped blots of ink with nonsense verses and y James win. $1.50. Gin 
with directions for playing the new game of gobolinks. $1.00. Imaginotions. 
‘*Rhymes of the States.’’ A geographical aid to young By Tudor Jenks. $1.50. GN 
people. By Garrett Newkirk. Illustrated. $1.00. ; 
‘¢ Paper Doll Poems.”’ Pictures in imitation ofdollsand ani- The Man Who Married \N 
mals cut out of paper, with verses by Pauline King. | 75 cents. The Moon. j 
“¢ Artful Anticks.’’ A collection of humorous verses and pic- Some —— Corners of Our IN 
tures by Oliver Herford. $1.00. untry. , 
‘A Book of Cheerful Cats.’? Funny cat pictures and By Charles F. Lummis. ] 
verses by J. G. Francis. $1.00. Each $1.50. AN 











ST. NICHOLAS SONGS. 


a lng music book of the day. 112 songs by 32 composers, 
beautifully illustrated. Used in the nursery and in the 
concert room. Boards, $1.25; cloth, $2.00. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

A copy of the beautifully illustrated 
thirty-two page catalogue of The 
Century Co.’s publications will be 
sent to any address, free, on request. 
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To Readers «. Review of Reviews: 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS has made an arrangement with 
The New York Tribune, which has taken the entire first edition of 
the new standard SCRIBNER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
whereby our readers are able to secure this patriotic work at one-third 
discount, and small payments. It is not for sale in bookstores. 


% 





Dr. ALBERT SHAW writes of this book: ‘‘No American, young or old, should 
be deficient in a knowledge of his own country’s origin and its progress. he ee 
The distinguishing thing about Scribner’s History of the United States is its 
admirable literary form and broad interpretation of the making of history.’ 


SGRIBAER'S HISTORY: UNITED STATES. 


THE WORK. 

The history is now complete, after 
many years of preparation, and makes 
3,500 pages, 1,600 illustrations alone 
fees §=cost more than $100,000. It is the only 
sonIBN fe large work which is full, brought down 

a to date, superbly illustrated, meeting all 
the demands of intelligent American 
families. ‘The plan of the work was 
laid by William Cullen Bryant, the text 
written by Sydney Howard Gay, Noah 
Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, Horace 
E. Scudder, Rossiter Johnson, and 
many other specialists, 


THE PROPOSITION. 

We will send to readers of “The 
Review of Reviews” these five Royal 
Octavo Volumes on receipt of $2.00, 
and the agreement to remit $2.00 a 
month, for nine months—$20,00 in all. 
Bound in half-leather, which we rec- 
ommend, $1 a month more. 

NO RISK.—TIf the set is not satisfac- 


This set, bound in Persian Levant, can be had for $3.00 tory it may be returned, at our expense, 
down. The binding is warranted by the Scribners. and money will be refunded. 














We do not attempt to describe the work. We want to have it examined and 
are willing to pay charges both ways to get you to look at it. 











ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT TO 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Tribune Building, New York. 
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To the — 
American 


his business is of absorbing interest, His 
chief aim is a higher economy of effort, 
finer quality of products, better system of 
distribution, and more skill in management. 
He will be interested, therefore, to learn how 
other men manage their affairs and push 
a enterprises to success. The publishers 


*! SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


announce (among other features) one of the 
most important series ever undertaken by 
any publication —“ THE CONDUCT OF 
GREAT BUSINESS.” 


While no separate establishments will be described, the authors 
have made diligent and thorough study of the most successful 
firms in each branch, and have enjoyed unusual opportunities for 
gaining information of the actual workings of every department. 
The articles already completed are 


‘*THE GREAT DEPARTMENT STORE,” by Samuel H, Adams. 
‘“THE MANAGEMENT OF A GREAT HOTEL,” by Jesse L. Williams, 
**THE WORKING OF THE BANK,” by Charles D. Lanier, 

‘* THE GREAT MANUFACTORY,” by P. G. Hubert, Jr. 


The illustrations, which will be very plentiful, have been secured 
with the utmost care and represent actual scenes. No one will wish 
to overlook this series of articles. 


(= Send for Beautiful Prospectus for 1897, containing details of plans for the ‘‘ BEGINNING 
OF A NEW DECADE OF SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE.”’ PRICE, $3.00 A YEAR, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153=157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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Richly Illustrated 
with 48 Photogravure 
Reproductions of 
Masterpieces of 
Italian Painting and 
Sculpture. 



















With nearly 

150 Illustrations from 
Original Drawings 
by the Author. 

® 
















With 350 
handsome Illustrations, 
including Portraits, 
great Historical Scenes, 
etc., etc. 
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With 24 
full-page Illustrations 
by A. B. Frost, 
Howard Pyle, W. T. 
Smedley, C.S. Reinhart, 
A. Castaigne, 

and B. W. Clinedinst. 
12mo, $2.50. 
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With 130 
Iliustrations, chiefly 
from Photographs by 
the Author. 
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With 130 Illustrations 
by Daniel Vierge. 
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VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. 


Lives of Seventy of the most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects. Edited and Annotated in the Light of Recent Discoveries, by 
E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD and A, A. Hopkins. _ Illustrated edi- 
tion limited to 500 copies for America. 4 vols., large 8vo, $15.00 met. 

Vasari’s classic work has long called for systematic editing in English, 
and the present editors have for three years been engaged in preparing 
what must long remain the definitive English edition of this work. The 
annotations are based on newly discovered documents and modern re- 
search of all kinds, while an additional feature of the work is a series of 
critical characterizations of the various painters, sculptors, and architects. 


MY VILLAGE. 


By E. Boyp SMITH. 12mo, $2.00. 


A vivid, sympathetic picture of French peasant life. Mr. Smith spent 
many years in the village he calls Valombre, and lived there the life of 
the peasants themselves. He describes most charmingly with pen and 
pencil the many picturesque types of character that abound, the fétes, 
occupations, and daily incidents, the varied round of comedy and 
tragedy that make up the peasant’s calendar. 


THE LAST QUARTER-CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1870-1895. By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, President of Brown Uni- 
versity. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 

President Andrews’ work is absolutely unique. Never before have the 
many history-making events of this period been gathered together in an 
historical narrative by a competent hand. Since its publication in 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE the History has been thoroughly revised and 
increased in size almost one-half, with 100 additional illustrations. 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


By THoMAsS NELSON PAGE, 12mo, $2.50. 


This handsome volume contains Mr. Page’s famous stories of Southern 
life—‘t Marse Chan,” ‘‘ Meh Lady,” ‘‘ Polly,” ‘‘ Unc’ Edinburg,” ‘‘ Ole 
Stracted,” and ‘‘ No Haid Pawn”—with many beautiful illustrations 
by artists selected in each case for their peculiar fitness to treat the 
stories assigned them. The illustrations are as notable for the exqui- 
sitely sympathetic manner in which they reflect the spirit of the text as 
for their charming artistic qualities. 


THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT. 


By RoBeERT HOWARD RUSSELL. I2mo, $2.00. 


The account of an interesting trip along the picturesque coast of Dal- 
matia and Montenegro, an unfamiliar field of travel, and continuing 
through Constantinople and the Eastern coast of Asia Minor to Cairo 
and the Nile. Mr. Russell brings to the study and portrayal of the 
scenes and types of these Eastern localities a fresh eye, a contagious 
enthusiasm, and a graphic and picturesque style. 


THE TRAIL OF DON QUIXOTE. 
By Aucust F. Jaccact. 12mo, $2.50. 


The volume is in a sense the outgrowth of a long friendship between the 
artist, who was born and bred a Spaniard, and the author, who is familiar 
from boyhood and from recent travel with the province of La Mancha. 
The book describes Don Quixote’s country as it is to-day, with incidental 
allusions to such scenes as are acknowledged and easily recognizable. 
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SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 


The Story of his Boyhood. By James M. Barrig. With 11 full-page Illustrations 
by William Hatherell. 12mo, $1.50. 

‘* There is every reason to think that ‘Sentimental Tommy,’ J. M. Barrie’s story, is going to 
have a wider interest than any he has written, with, perhaps, the one exception of ‘ The Little Min- 
ister.” Personally we prefer the new story. The subtle mixture of humor and pathos is unusual, 
even with this master of those qualities.” — Zhe Critic. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. By Frank R. MARGARET OGILVY. By her son, J. M. 


STOCKTON. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. BaRRIE, With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 
“*One of Mr. Stockton’s best works.””—Boston A dver- An affectionate sketch of the life and character of Mr. 
ier. Barrie’s mother, which is necessarily also a sketch of much 


of his own life and work. 
THE SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE OF MAR- j ove IN OLD CLOATHES, And Other 
SAC. By Mo.ty ELLioT SEAWELL. _ Illus- | Stori ~ ik Pr 
4 | Stories. By H.C. BuNNER. With 12 full- 
trated by Gustave Verbeek. 12mo, $1.25. | page Illustrations by A. Castaigne, W. T. 
A TRAGIC IDYL. By Paut Bourcét,| Smedley, and Orson Lowell. 12mo, $1.50. 
I2mo, $1.50. POEMS. By H.C. Bunner. 12mo, $1.75. 
COLONIAL DAYS IN OLD NEW YORK. | Containing the verses in “Airs from Arcady,”’ ‘‘ Rowen,” 


Th Atte Manan Banas ‘ $1.2 and poems printed since the issue of those volumes. 
y wai ‘E. T2M0, 91.25. ‘THE NATIONAL COOK BOOK. By Ma- 
PROBLEMS OF MODERN DEMOC=_ rion HARLAND and CHRISTINE TERHUNE 
RACY. By E. L. GopkIn. 8vo, $2.00. | HERRICK. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. Being the IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Rosert Louis 
Outlines of Esthetic Theory. By Grorce| STEVENSON, With map. 12mo, $1.50. 


SANTAYANA, Lecturer at Harvard University. | FABLES. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 





12mo, $1.50. 16mo, $1.00. 

THAT FIRST AFFAIR, and Other Sketches, | 4 WINTER SWALLOW, and Other Poems. 
By J. A. MITCHELL, Author of ‘‘Amos Judd.” By Epirn M. THoMAS. 12m0, $1.50. 
Illustrated by C. D, Gibson, A. B. Frost, F.| HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC. By H. E 
T. Richards, and the Author. 12mo, $1.25. | KREHBIEL. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 med. 





New Books for Young Readers 
HANS BRINKER, or The Silver Skates. 


By Mary Mapes Dopce. New Amsterdam Edition. With over 100 Illustrations by Allen B. 
Doggett. 12mo, $2.50. 
Mrs. Dodge’s ever-popular story will appeal afresh to old and new readers in this handsome new edition. The 


pictures illustrate the text most attractively. They are the result of a special journey to Holland, undertaken by the 
artist in order that he might visit, in person, the places where the scenes of Mrs. Dodge’s story were Jaid. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. By G. A. Henry. | SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. The Field-de 
Each fully Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. Koven Song Book. Verses by EUGENE FIELD. 


At Agincourt: A Tale of the White Hoods of Paris. | Music by REGINALD DE Koven, and Others. 


Large 8vo, $2.00. 
On the Irrawaddy: A Story of the First Burmese 


War. THE AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF 
With Cochrane the Dauntless: A Tale of the Ex-| SPORT. Outdoor Games. for All Seasons. 
ploits of Lord Cochrane in South American Waters. By DaAnigEL C, BEARD, With over 300 IIlus 





~~ THUR trations by the Author. 8vo, $2.50. 
THE COURT OF KING ARTHUR. Stories 
, HROU AMP AN LADE: A 
from the Land of the Round Table. By W. “oe ie ewe bee ee 
H. hee Aathes of ** The Wagner Story ROE. ( ZheWhite Conqueror Series.) Illus- 
Book.” Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. trated, | r2mo, $1.25 
CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN |THE LOG OF A PRIVATEERSMAN. 
LITERATURE, 1860-1896. By HEnrI- By Harry CoLLInGwoop. Illustrated. 12mo, 
ETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 12mo, $1.25. $1.50. NS 
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NEW NOVELS. 





MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL “ TAQUISARA.” A NEW ITALIAN STORY 
BY THE AUTHOR OF *“‘ SARACINESCA.” 


TAQUISARA. 


By F. MankIon CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘Saracinesca,” ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,” ‘‘ Katharine Lauderdale,” 


‘The Ralstons,” etc. 2 vols. 16mo. 


Bound in buckram. 


Another of the stories of Italian life, which are conceded to be Mr. CRAWFoRD’s most successful work since the 


In box, $2.00. 


ublication of 


the series deseribing three generations of the Saracinesca family, and subtly delineating the changes which are taking place in 


Italian society. 
New Novel by Henry James. 
THE OTHER HOUSE. 


By Henry JAMES, author of ‘‘ Embarrassments,” 
‘*The Bostonians,” ‘‘The Aspern Papers,” 
** Partial Portraits,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“It is one of the best by that well-known and appreciated 
author. Those who enjoyed his ‘ Daisy Miller’ and ‘The Europeans’ 
will read this volume with pleasure. He tells a good story well.” 
—Albany Times-Union. 

**A most meritorious work, and one which can hardly fail to 
add to the author’s reputation.”—N. Y. Herald. 





New Novel by James Lane Allen. 
THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, author of ‘‘ A Kentucky 
Cardinal,” ‘‘A Summer in Arcady,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A historical novel of Kentucky life in the period following 
the Revolution; the background of the story being the great 
migration of the Anglo-Saxon race from the Atlantic seaboard 
into the West. Some of the incidents of the story were used in 
one of Mr. Allen’s earlier novels, now out of print. 


A SECOND LARGE EDITION OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL, SEQUEL 
LO “MARCELLA,” 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. 


By Mrs. Humpury W4RD, author of ‘‘ Marcella,” ‘*‘ Robert Elsmere,” ‘“‘ The History of David Grieve.” 


2 vols. 


first rose—as was then said—full-orbed on the horizon. 
that she had in her better than the best in that early novel. 


Her style has ripened. Her diction is more simple. 


She has 
But story there is, and a sustained interest and power which has 


16mo, buckram, $2.00. (Uniform with ‘*‘ Marcellu.’’) 


* Let criticism say what it will, she has very remarkable qualities as a writer. . . 
It was thought she had exhausted herself on *‘ Robert Elsmere.’ It turns out 


. She is admirable. She has gone far since she 


She has a clearer idea of what a novel should be like. 
ut ‘Sir 


rown. 


George Tressady ’ first among Mrs. Ward’s writings and high on the list of contemporaneous novels.”—Mr. George W. Smalley, New 


York Herald. 
Just Ready. 


A PURITAN BOHEMIA. 


By MarGaRET SHERWOOD, Instructor in Rhetoric 
and English Literature in Wellesley College, 
author of ‘‘An Experiment in Altruism.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

In strong contrast to the theme of “ An Experiment in Altru- 
ism,” is Miss Sherwood’s new story, dealing with the self- 


development of the leading character among other egotistical 
members of modern Bohemia. 





Now Ready. 


ON MANY SEAS. 
THE LIFE AND EXPLOITS OF A YANKEE 
SAILOR. 
By Frep. B. WituLiams. Edited by his friend, 
William 8S. Booth. Crown 8vo, cloth. $1.50. 


This is the record of a phase of life utterly vanished, but once 
familiar to many an old family of New Bedford, Salem, or Glouces- 
ter, and in many a town which, like Salem, has still its museum 
of East Indian curiosities, brought home by captains in their 
trips from the far East. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 


THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. 


By Ror Botprewoop, author of ‘‘ A Colonial Reformer,” ‘‘ A Sidney Side Saxon,” “A Modern 


Buccaneer,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
By the Author of the ‘‘ Time Machine.” 
THE WHEELS OF CHANCE: 
A BICYCLING IDYLL. 


By H. G. WELLS, author of ‘‘The Wonderful 
Visit,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Wells’ extraordinary tales escape the horrible and the 
merely fantastic, and are vividly entertaining. 

** When I say that Mr. Wells is the most notable of the younger 
English writers, and more notable than a good many of the older 
ones, I am ready to make good my words.” —Chap Book. 





New Novel by the Author of * 


First Was King. 
AT THE GATE OF THE FOLD. 
A COUNTRY TALE. 

By J. S. FLETCHER, author of “The Quarry 
Farm,” ‘‘ Where Highways Cross,” ‘‘ Life in 
Arcadia,” etc. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

““Never was story more simply told, and the author again 
demonstrates the beauty of the pure Anglo-Saxon in the telling 
of alove tale. . . e author has conceived a personnel for 


a novel of assured po ularity that is striking and interesting.”— 
Boston Commonwealth. . . 


When Charles the 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND: 


THEIR STORY AND STRUCTURE. 


By Sir James D. MACKENZIE, Bart. In Two Volumes. Fully illustrated. With full page plates, 
and many smaller illustrations in the text. Cloth, extra 8vo, price, $25.00. 


There is a particularly romantic interest attaching to the ancient castles of England, as the landmarks of great 
evolution, the records of many a splendid struggle. Nowhere are the castles of the Middle Ages in better preserva- 
tion than in England, where the Wars of the Roses did comparatively little damage to the fastnesses of the nobles. 
Many of the castles are still inhabited and are well sustained, others are in more or less recognizable ruins, but very 
many, alas, have been levelled to the soil. It is the object of the present work to record all that is known at the end 
of the nineteenth century with regard to every ancient castle in the kingdom. 














SOLDIER STORIES. A BOOK OF OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 
By, Rupyarp Krpiine. With decorative head and | With an accompaniment of d*corated drawings by 
tail pieces, and twenty-one full-page illustrations by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS, and an Introduction by 
A.S8. Hartrick. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. HAMILTON W. MABIE. The illustrations consist of 
CONTAINING fifty decorative head and tail pieces, and twenty nine 
With the Main Guard, full page plates, which are printed in color. Beauti- 
The Drums of the Fore and Aft, fully gang on Deckel edged paper. 12mo, cloth— 
The [Man Who Was, gilt, gilt top, $2.00. 

Th The Courting of Dinah Shadd, | Ajso an Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper 
. tne tS 2 ne ee” and limited to 100 copies. Bound in crushed buckram, 

The Madness of Private Ortheris. paper label, octavo, price, 5.00 net, 








GRAY DAYS AND GOLD IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


By WiL11aM WInTER, author of “‘ Shakespeare’s England,” ‘‘ Life and Art of Edwin Booth.” etc. 
A New Edition revised throughout, with twelve full page photogravure plates from negatives 
made for this edition, and eighty-nine other illustrations, many of which are from original draw- 
ings made especially for illustrating this work. Crown octavo. Bound in gray buckram, with 
rich design in gold, and full gilt edges. Price, $2.50. 





IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE WORK ON MODERN ART. 


“It is well that we should have a translation of Professor Muther's ‘ History of Modern Painting,’ if only because 
it is the sole book in existence which professes to take anything like a historical survey of Eucopean art during the 
last hundred years.” 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. 


By RicHarp Mutuer, Professor of Art History at the University of Breslau, late Keeper of the Royal 
Collection of Prints and Engravings at Munich. Imperial 8vo, 2304 pages. With over 1300 illus- 
trations. 3 vols., cloth, $20.00. : 

** There need be no hesitation in pronouncing this work of Muther’s the most authoritative that exists on the sub- 
ject, the most complete, the best informed of all the general histories of modern art.’’—The Times, London. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 





By Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, author of ‘‘ Birdcraft.” New Book by Mrs. Molesworth. 
TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. THE ORIEL WINDOW. 
pert » | By Mrs. MoLEeswortn, author of “Tell Me a Story,” 
By MABEL Oscoop Wricat, author of ‘ Birdcraft, “Carrots,” ‘‘Grandmother Dear,” etc. Illustrated 
“Friendship of Nature,” etc. With illustrations by by L. Leslie Brooke. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Albert D. Blashfield. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. One of Mr. Swinburne’s acutest bits of criticism lay in his re- 


“The history of birds and little four-footed creatures in a mark apropos of one of Mrs. Molesworth’s earlier stories, that it 
form which will lure young minds into a love of nature through is no whit easier to draw a lifelike child than to draw a lifelike 


an appeal to the love offun. . . . A.D. Blashfield hasdrawn | manor woman; and equally true is his further comment that 
a great number of pictures asfunny in their way as Mr. Frost’s | “there is no one whose touch is so exquisite and masterly, whose 
ictures for ‘Uncle Remus,’ which is saying a great deal.”— love is so thoroughly according to her knowledge, whose bright 
New York Tribune. and sweet invention is so fruitful, so truthful or so delightful as 
Mrs. Molesworth’s.” 
SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. PHIL MAY’S GUTTER SNIPES. 
By NorMAN GALE. With numerous illustrations by | Fifty-four Original Sketchesin Pen-and-Ink of Children 
Helen Stratton. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. of the Gutter. 4to, cloth, $1.50. 


THE BOOK OF WONDER VOYAGES. 
TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. Edited by JosepH JAcoBs. With a photogravure frontis- 


With numerous illustrations by Helen Stratton. 8vo, piece and twenty four illustrations by John D. Batten. 
cloth, $1.00. 4to, cloth, price, $1.50. 
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DICKENS—The Novels of Charles Dickens. Complete. 
Illustrated with reproductions of the original engravings by Cruikshank, ‘‘ Phiz,” Marcus 
Stone, Frederic Walker, Richard Doyle, and others. In 20 vols., 12mo, printed ina 
clear, readable type, excellent paper, and bound in cloth, $20.00 


The best and cheapest illustrated edition in readable type of Charles Dickens’ novels: that is 
published. Forthe library itis unequalled, since, it contains in the introductions by the novelist’s son 
material, some of which has never before been printed, in regard to the writing and later history of the 
volumes, the dramatization of some of them, important correspondence to which others gave rise, together 
with similar details of interest, biographical and bibliographical. 5 

(Send for Circular, with ‘‘ Special Offer.’’) 
SCOTT—The New Standard Edition of the Waverley Novels by Sir Walter Scott. 

With an tlluminated Title-Page and a frontispiece to each volume. 25 vols., 12mo, cloth, 

$22.50; beautifully bound in limp morocco, gilt edges, $35.00. 


This edition is printed from the plates of the standard Dryburgh Waverley and is, of course, the 
only one of the cheaper sets of the Waverley novels to share its advantages. It will be remembered that 
this text was the result of acareful collating with that of the author’s personal copy containing his last 
notes and alterations 

(Send for Circular, with ‘* Special Offer.’’) 
CHAUCER—The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Edited, from numerous manuscripts, by the Rev. WALTER W. Sxeat, Litt. D., LL.D., 

M.A., Erlington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and Fellow of Christ College, 

Cambridge. With frontispiece. 6 vols., 8vo, cloth. Oxford at the Clarendon Press. 

$24.00 nel. 

SHAKESPEARE—The Temple Shakespeare. 
Edited by IsRaEL GOLLANCZ, with Prefaces, Glossaries, and Brief Notes. Title-pages by 
WALTER CRANE, with appropriate vignette for each play. Each volume contains a com- 
plete play with a photogravure frontispiece. Imperial 32mo. Price of each volume in 
limp cloth, gilt top, 45 cts.; in paste-grain roan, flexible, gilt top, 65 cts.; on writing- 
paper with a wide margin for notes, 65 cts. Price of aset in cloth, protected by a hand- 
some box, $20.00; the same in paste-grain morocco, $30.00. 

SHAKESPEARE—The Cambridge Shakespeare. 
Edited by WiLL1AM ALpIs WriGHT, M.A., LL.D., ina new and revised edition. 9 vols., 
cloth, 8vo, $3.00 each ; the set in a box, $27.00. 

TENNYSON—The Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Complete, with complete indexes and first lines, and an index to first lines to the poems 
comprising ‘‘In Memoriam.” 6 vols., r2mo, cloth, uncut, gilt top, in a box, $9.00. 

A Limited Edition dé Luxe, in 10 vols., 8vo, cloth, uncut, $50.00 wet. 

BROWNING—The Complete Works of Robert Browning. 

New edition. With brief prefatory notices to some of the longer poems and explanatory 

notes by AUGUSTINE BrIRRELL, Q.C., M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols., crown 

8vo, cloth, $3.50 met. 

DEFOE—The Works of Daniel Defoe. 
Edited by G. A. AITKEN, with portrait and photogravure illustrations by J. B. YEats. 
16 volumes fcap. 8vo, $16.00. An edition also published on larger and thicker paper, 
price, $1.75 me¢ per volume. 

PEPYS—The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary 


to the Admiralty. : ' 
Transcribed from the shorthand manuscript in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, 


Cambridge, by the Rev. Mynors Bricut, M.A., late Fellow and President of the Col- 
lege. With Lord BrayBRooKe’s Notes. Edited with additions by Henry B. WHEATLEY, 
F.S.A. 8 volumes, 12mo, cloth, $12.00 met. 
A Supplementary Volume, Vol. IX, zx” preparation. 
BOSWELL—The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
By James BosweE Lt, Esq. Edited, with an introduction, by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., 
M.P. With a frontispiece to each volume. 6 vols., 16mo, cloth, uncut, gilt top, $6.00. 
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A NOTABLE ART BOOK. 


EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. 


A Historical Study. By RUSSELL STURGIS, A.M., Ph.D., F.A.LA., President of the Fine Art 
Federation of New York ; Past President of the Architectural League of New York; Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Sculptural Society; Honorary Member of the Mural Painters, etc., etc. 
Illustrated with 9 full-page Alberttype plates and 257 engravings, many of them the full size of 
the page, and others printed in thetext. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 

In this book on European Architecture, Mr. Russell Sturgis deals exclusively with the facts, as they are visible in 
each building to one who knows how to observe. The structure is described, and its meaning and the reasons for it 
sought out and explained, and the decorative treatment which arises from the construction, and which was ina 
sense, inevitable, is analyzed. Then those decorative styles which have not arisen so naturally, and which are rather 
added to the building than an integral part ofit, such as the ornamentation of the Imperial Roman buildings, are 
also explained and criticised. be 





A Book for Artists and Art Students. 


A HANDBOOK OF ANATOMY FOR ART 
STUDENTS. 


By ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., M.B.. Professor of Human 


A Book for Sculptors, Painters and Taxidermists. 
THE ART ANATOMY OF ANIMALS. 








Being a brief analysis of the visible forms of the more 
familiar Mammals and Birds, designed for the use of 
Sculptors, Painters and Taxidermists. By ERNEST E. 


Anatomy in the University of Oxford: and Lecturer 
on Anatomy in the National Art-Training School, 
South Kensington. With twenty-nine ful) page lllus- 


SETON THOMPSON. Illustrated with one hundred 
drawings by theauthor. Small folio, cloth, $10.00 net. 





trations. many of them photographs from life, and also 
numerous cuts in the text. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 net. 


A Guide to the Study of Man and Civilization. 


A HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


By PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
Butter, M.A. With Preface by E. B. TyLor, D.C L., F R.S. With 8 colored plates, and nearly 
450 woodcuts in the text, and maps. (To be completed in three volumes.) Now Reapy, Vol. I. 
Imp. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


A work in which the information that has been gathered by many generations of travelers all over the world 
down to the present day is collected and compared, old observations corrected in the light of more recent knowledge, 
and the whole illustrated with a fulness and accurdcy which until the last few years would have been practically im- 
possible, should at the present time find a large audience. Professor Ratzel’s Volkerkunde has for some years enjoyed 
a wide popularity in Germany. Combining scientific accuracy with a due regard to the interests of those who read 
mainly for entertainment, it is undoubtedly the best general history of the development of mankind which has yet 
appeared. The Fa ae translation has the advantage of being made from the second edition, which appeared, care- 
fully revised and enlarged, so lately as the autumn of 1894, and may therefore be regarded as embodying the resuits 
o1 the most recent researches. 


THE PROPHETS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


A Series of Essays. 

By the Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT—Rev. FRANCIS BROwN—Reyvy. 
GEORGE MATHESON—Rev. Marcus Dops—Rev. A. C. 
McGIFFERT—The Very Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE—Pro 
fessor ADOLPH HARNACK—Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN— 
Rev. T. T. MUNGER—Fev. A. V. G. ALLEN—and the 
Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 











THE BIBLE AND THE CHILD. 


A Group of Articles. 

By the Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, Dean of Canterbury— 
The Rev. RoBERT F. HoRTON—ARTHUR G. PEAKE, 
M.A.—Professor WALTER F. ADENEY—The Very Rev. 
W.H. FREMANTLE, Dean of Ripon—The Rev. WASH- 
INGTON GLADDEN—The Rev. FRANK C. PoRTER—and 
the Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 12mo, cloth. 


New Volume. 
THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures, presented in Modern Literary Form. Each number of the series 
edited, with an introduction, by R1cHAkD G. MouLTON, M.A.. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in 
English in the University of Chicago. 18 mo, cloth, each 50 cents; or in paste grain morocco, gilt top, 60 cents. 

THE KINGS.—Bible History, Part IV.: The Chosen Nation under a Secular Government side by side with a Theocracy. 
—Books of II. Samuel, I. and Il. Kings. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Genesis—Bible History, Part 1.: Formation of the Chosen | Biblical Idyls—The Lyric Idyl of Solomon’s Song, and the Epic 
Nation. Idyls of Ruth, Esther and Tobit. 
Exodusa—Bible History, Part II.: Migration of the Chosen 





The Ecclesiasticus—A Miscellany including longer compositions, 
Nation to the Land of Promise—Book of Exodus, with Leviti- still embodying only Isolated Observations of Life. 
cus and Numbers. Ecclesiastes—Wixdom of Solomon—Each is a Series of 
The Judges—Bible History, Part III.: The Chosen Nation in Connected ieee eee from different standpoints, 
its Efforts toward Secular Government—Books of Joshua, a Solution of the ole Mystery of 
Judges, I. Samuel. he Book of Job—A Dramatic Poem in which are embodied 


The Proverbs—A Miscellany of Sayings and Poems embody- Varying Solutions of the Mystery of Life. 
ing Isolated Observances of Life. Deuteronomy—tThe Orations and Songs of Moses, constituting 
Farewell to the People of Israel. 


his 
“The usefulness and value of this series is well shown in the skilful editing and helpful presentation of this particular book of 





Intelligencer. 
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A Great Historical Work 
The Beginners of a Nation 


A History of the Source and Rise of the Earliest 
English Settlements in America, with Special 
Reference to the Life and Character of the 
People. The first volume in A History of Life 
in the United States. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Small 8vo, cloth, $1.50. si 

In announcing this important work the publishers deem it neces- 
sary to call attention to only two facts: one, the modern interest 
in life and character; the other, that Mr. Eggleston is conspicuous- 
ly the best equipped student of the life and character which have 
gone to the making of American history. It is within bounds to 
say that the appearance of this work marks an epoch in American 
historical literature. 


The Rise and Growth of the 
English Nation 


With Special Reference to Epochs and Crises. A 
History of and for the People. By W. H.S. 
AusreEY, LL.D. Inthree volumes. 12mo, cloth, 
$4.50. 

This work is an attempt to exhibit the development of the Eng- 
lish people, with the varying phases of their daily life, the formation 
of the national character, the continuity and application of great 
principles, and the growth of constitutional liberties, 


The Warfare of Science with 


Theology 
A History of the Warfare of Science with Theol- 
ogy in Christendom. By ANDREW D. WHITE, 
LLD., late President and Professor of History 
at Cornell University. In two volumes. 8vo, 
cloth, $5.00. 


Pioneers of Science in America 


Sketches of their Lives and Scientific Work. Edited 
and revised by WILLIAM Youmans, M.D. 
With Portraits. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


Genius and Degeneration 


A’Study in Psychology. By Dr. WILLIAM HIRSCH. 
Translated from the second edition of the Ger- 
man work. Uniform with ‘‘ Degeneration,” by 
Dr. Max Norpau. Large 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


When William IV. Was King 


By os ASHTON, author of ‘‘Social Life in the 
eign of Queen Anne,’’etc. With 47 Illustra- 
8vo, cloth, $3.50. 





tions. 
Ready Shortly 
Principles of Sociology (Vol. III) 


By HERBERT SPENCER. Containing, in addition to 
parts already published, ‘‘ Professional [nstitu- 
tions’’ and ‘Industrial Institutions,’”’ complet- 
ing the work. 12mo, cloth $2.00. 


This volume completes the great philosophicsystem projected by 
the author thirty six years ago, that has been justly styled the 
grandest intellectual undertaking of the century. The work upon 
it has been carried forward with an earnestness of purpose and a 
perseverance that neither narrow circumstances. repeated break- 
downs of health, nor unreasoning criticism could withstand. As 
thus brought to a close, it constitutes at once the most profound 
and most influential body of thought of modern times. 








The Story of Architecture 


An Outline of the Styles in all Countries. By 
CHARLES THOMPSON MATHEWS, M.A., Fellow of 
the American Institute of Architects, author of 
‘‘ The Renaissance Under the Valois,” etc. II- 
lustrated. Uniform with ‘‘ Schoots and Masters 
of Painting,” and ‘‘ Schools and Masters of 
Sculpture.”” 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 

This compact yet comprehensive history of architecture offers a 
study of the effects of civilization upon architecture as a neces- 
sity and an art. Almost all the architectural monuments specially 
referred to are described from personal knowledge. American 
architecture receives careful attention, and Asiatic and Oriental Ar 
chitecture, usually neglected in such books, is discussed with an ex- 
ceptional fullness of information. 


The Struggle of the Nations 


Egypt, Syria and Assyria. By Professor G. MAs- 
PERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. J. H. Sayce. 
Translated by M. L. McClure. With general 
and special maps, three colored plates, and over 
400 illustrations. Uniform with ‘‘ The Dawn of 
Civilization.’’ 4to, cloth, $7.50. 

This important work isa companion volume to ‘‘ The Dawn of 
Civilization,”’ and carries the history of the ancient peoples of the 
East from the twenty-fourth to the ninth century before our era. 
It embraces the sojourn of the Children of Israel in Egypt, and 
shows the historic connection between Egypt and Syria a the 
centuries immediately following the exodus, The book embodies 
the latest discoveries in the field of Egyptian and Oriental Archzol 
ogy, and there is no other work dealing so exhaustively with the 
period covered, 


Driving for Pleasure 


Or, The Harness Stable and Its Appointments. B 
FRANCIS T. UNDERHILL. With 125 full-page il- 
lustrations. Small 4to, bound in glazed kid, 
with suéde sides, $7.50. 

This sumptuous volume is the first book which we have had on 
the subject of proper appointments, etc., and it will take rank both 
as the recognized authority and also as oneof the most elaborately 
a and beautifui of the books dealing inany way with the 

orse. 


Prehistoric Man and Beast 


By the Rev. H. N. HuTcHINSON, author of “ Extinct 
Monsters,” ‘Creatures of Other Days,’ etc. 
With ro full-page illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 

“Starting from the evolutionist’s standpoint, and regarding man 
as an offshoot from some at present unknown branch of the tree of 
life, we proceed to the task before us, which is to endeavor to bring 
back prehistoric man fromthe dim vista of the past, and to tell of 
his manner of life from his deeds as registered by solid and sound 
facts.” — The Author. 


The Forgotten Isles 


Travels in Corsica, Sardinia, Majorca and Minorca. 
By G. VuILLier. Translated by Frederic Breton. 
— 162 illustrations by the author. 8vo, cloth, 

4.50. 
The Story of Extinct Civilizations 
of the East 


By Rosert E. ANDERSON, M.A., F.A.S., author of 
“Early England,’ ‘‘ The Stuart Period,’’ etc. 
A new volume in the Library of Useful Stories. 
16mo, cloth, 40 cents. 


G@™ Send for a copy (free) of Appleton’s Illustrated Holiday Bulletin, containing descriptions of 
these and other important books. 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Rudyard Kipling’s New Book 
The Seven Seas 


A new volume of poems by RUDYARD KIPLING, au- 
thor of ‘‘Many Inventions,” ‘ Barrack-Room 
Ballads,” etc. s12mo, special binding, $r.50. 

W. D. Howe tts’ Tribute to Mr, Kipling: ‘‘ Now I see that he 
is, indeed, the most original poet who has appeared (to put it guard- 
edly) in his generation. . . . Hisis the lustiest voice now lifted in 
the world, the clearest, the bravest, with the fewest false notes in it. 
It may break a little in the upper register, but there is a depth of 
sweetness in its bass which I should not know where to match now 
among the living. It is a voice of faith, too, faith in God and the 
life everlasting, and what is more to the purpose, faith in men and 
in women. . . . I do not see why, in reading ‘ The Seven Seas,’ 
we should not put ourselves in the presence of a great poet again, 
and consent to put off our mourning for the high ones lately dead.” 


New Jersey 


From the Discovery of Scheyichbi to Recent Times. 
By Frank R. Stockton, A volume in_ the 
Stories from American History Series. I[llus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

“« There has been a constant endeavor to present a series of his- 
torical incidents in a panoramic form, so that the reading of the 
stories in their regular succession would give an impressive idea of 
the discovery and settlement of the State, of its peop'e, manners, 
and customs, and of its progress and achievements, as it was grad- 
ually evolved from the Indian region of Scheyichbi into the State 
of New Jersey.” —From the Preface. 

Georgia 

From the Invasion of De Soto to Recent Times. 
By JozEL CHANDLER Harris. A new volume in 
the Stories from American History Series. 
Uniform with ‘‘New Jersey.”’ Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘* The stories and characterizations have been grouped together 
so as to form a series of connecting links in the rise and progress 
of Georgia. It was in this State that some of the most surprising 
and spectacular scenes of the Revolution took place. . . . It 


is to illustrate the larger events that these stories have been 
written.” — rom the Preface, 


The Natural History of Selborne 


And Observations on Nature. oy GILBERT WHITE. 
With an introduction by John Burroughs, 80 
ilustrations by Clifton Telnaes. and the Text 
and Letters of the Buckland edition. In two vol- 
umes. 12mo, cloth, $4.00. 


Uncle Remus 


His Songs and His Sayings. By JoEL CHANDLER 
Harris. New and revised edition, with 112 illus- 
trations by A. B. Frost. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 





The Story of the Mine 


Illustrated by the Great Comstock Lode of Nevada. 
a4 CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. A new volume in 
The en of the West Series, edited by Ripley 
Hitchcock. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

The figures of the prospector and the miner are clearly outlined 
in the course of the romantic story of that natural treasure house 
which more than any other embodies the romance, the vicissitudes, 
the triumphs, the excitement, and the science of mining life—the 

Great Comstock Lode. From the prospector, through develop- 

ment and deep-mining, to the last of the stock gambling, the story 

is told in a way that presents a singularly vivid and engrossing pic- 
ture of a life which has played so large a part in the development 
of the remoter West. 


The Story of the Indian 


By GerorGE BIRD GRINNELL, author of ‘‘ Pawnee 
Hero Stories,’ ‘‘ Blackfoot Lodge Tales,”’ etc. 
The first volume in The Story of the West Series. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Rodney Stone 


By A. Conan DoyLe, author of “The Exploits of 
Brigadier Gerard,” ‘‘ The Stark Munro Let- 
ters,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Prince and Beau Brummel, the dandies of Brighton and 
the heroes of the prize ring, reappear in the pages of this stirring 
and fascinating romance. Every one knows the sanity and spirit 
of Dr. Doyle’s work, and here he is at his best, 


The Little Regiment 


And Other Episodes of the American Civil War. 
By STEPHEN CRANE, author of ‘‘ Maggie,’’ ‘‘ The 
Red — of Courage,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, uni- 
form with * The Red Badge of Courage,”’ $1.00. 


The Reds of the Midi 


An Episode of the French Revolution. By F&LIx 
Gras. Translated from the Provengal by Mrs. 
CATHARINE A. JANVIER. With an Introduction 
by Tuomas A. JANVIER, and a Frontispiece. 
Sixth edition, with a correspondence between the 
author and Mr. Gladstone. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Seats of the Mighty 


Being the Memoirs of Captain RoBerT Moray, 
sometime an Officer in the Virginia Regiment, 
and afterwards of Amherst’s Regiment. By Gi- 
BERT PARKER, author of ‘‘ The Trail of the 
Sword,” ‘‘The Trespasser,”’ etc. Illustrated. 
Sixth edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Complete Bachelor 


Manners for Men. By the author of the ‘“‘ As Seen 
by Him”’ Papers. 18mo, cloth, with Index, $1.25. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 


The. Windfall ; or, After the Flood 


By WituramM O. Sropparp, author of ‘Little 
Smoke,” ‘‘On the Old Frontier,’ ‘‘ Chris, the 
Model-maker,” etc. Illustrated by B. West 
Clinedinst. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Midshipman Farragut 


By JAMES BARNES, author of ‘‘ For King or Coun- 
try,’ etc Illustrated by Carlton T. Chapman. 
Young Heroes of Our Navy Series. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 





The Wampum Belt; or, The Fairest 
age of History. 


A Tale of William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of ‘‘ The 
Patriot Schoolmaster,’’ ‘‘ The Boys of Greenwa 
Court,” ‘‘ The Knight of Liberty,” etc. Wit 
Six Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Christine’s Career 


A Story for Girls. 7 PAULINE Kine. Illustrated. 
Good Books for Young Readers Series. 12mo, 
cloth, specially bound, $1.50. 


ga Send for a copy (free).of Appleton’s Illustrated Holiday Bulletin, containing descriptions of 
these and other important books. 
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THE NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


es UNIVERSAL... 
Cyclopedia 





PRESIDENT D. C. GILMAN, of Johns Hopkins 


University, says that: 


‘‘ Thoroughness is its marked characteristic. 


* %* % With such signatures as are attached 


Comes nearest te being the IDEAL CYCLOPZDIA of to the articles, the reader feels secure that he 


any thut has yet appeared in this country. 
Covers the whole round of Sci- 





Johnson’s ence, Literature, Art, History, 
e ete., under about 50,000 titles, 
Universal all articles being written spe- 


cially forit by the most eminent 
men in each department—men 
who sign their names to their 
articles. 


Cyclopzedia 





CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL.D., 
President of the University of Wisconsin, 
EDITOR-IN CHIEF. 

Thirty-six Eminent Scholars and Specialists as De- 
partment Editors. Nearly Three Thousand 
Contributors. 





{ 


Complete in Eight Extra Royal 

| Joh nson "Ss | Octavo Volumes, containing 
7264 pages, 130 colored maps, in- 
Universal of North America and Europe, 


and over 3,000 engravings. 
New and larger type. 


Cyclopedia 





SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 


D. APPLETON & CO.,, - 


may trust to what is said. * * * American 
Fe egy Oo 000 tries =SCholarship may be proud of this achievement.’’ 


JOHN FISKE says: 


‘*T believe it to be incomparably the most 


useful Cyclopedia in the English language.’’ 


cluding plans of the chief cities ~The Only Really New and Authoritative American 


Cyclopaedia Now on the Market. 


AND SPECIMEN PAGES. 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





MARRYAT -LEVER--BULWER. 


There can be no better holiday gift than a sub- 
scription to a set of one or allof the above great Eng- 
lish authors. Little, Brown & Co. publish the only 
choice editions, The sets are of the best quality of 
manufacture, and are fully and beautifully ulus- 


trated, 


THE NOVELS OF CAPTAIN 
' FREDERICK MARRYAT. 


Limited Edition of 750 numbered sets. With 150 
etched plates. Printed on Dickinson hand-made 
paper. 24 volumes svo. English buckram, gilt top. 
$3.50 net, per volume. 
An entirely new, complete and uniform Library Edition of the 
famous Sea Stories of Captain Frederick Marryat, most carefully 
produced in conjunction with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. 
Limited Edition of 1,250 numbered sets. Wu.th 250 
etched plates by ‘‘Phiz,’’ Cruikshank, and other 
artists, nearly 400 illustrations in the text, and an 
introduction by Andrew Lang. 40 volumes. 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt top. $2.50 net, per volume. 


BULWER’S NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Limited Edition of 1,250 numbered sets. With 125 
etched and photogravure plates from designs by Ed- 


mund H. Garrett, Louis K. Harlow, L.J. Bridgman, | 


F. C. Gordon, A. Robandi, J. Ayton Symington, F. T. 
Merrill, etc., etc. 40 volumes. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. 
$2.00 net, per volume. 
Fach story in this new and beautiful edition of Bulwer will 
include a bibliographical and critical Introduction by Professor 


William Mathews. 
Prospectuses and order blanks mailed to any address. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


BEACON LIGHTS of HISTORY, 


By Dr. JOHN LORD, 
THE FAMOUS HISTORICAL LECTURER, 


Is a biographical review of civiliza* 
tion, setting forth its great epochs 
and master minds, the thinkers of 
great thoughts, and doers of great 
deeds,— 


The World's Life and Progress 


ae FOR FIVE THOUSAND YEARS, 





In Ten Volumes. 


Jewish Heroes and Prophets, 
Old Pagan Civilizations, 
Antiquity, 

Middle Ages, 

Renaissance and Reformation, 
Great Warriors and Statesmen, 
Great Women, 

Modern European Statesmen, 
American Statesmen, and 
Nineteenth Century Writers. 





Busy Man’s 
Library. 








“Take high rank. Many owe their enthusiasm in th 
54 pee to Dr. Lord.”—Francis L. Patton, Pres Princeton 
niversity. 
“ He has inspired large numbers of thoughtful young men to 


| historical study.”—Andrew D. White, Ex-Pres. Cornell University, 


“Unrivalled in his own field.”"—Chas. S. Robinson, D. D. 
“Graphic, eloquent, wide in range.”—Richard S. Storrs, D.D. 


“I would have Lord’s ‘ Beacon Lights’ if [ h: 
my dinner.”—Bishop John P. Newman. sienna 


TO BE HAD ON EASY TERMS. 
For critical Opinions and Description, apply to 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 
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rohn Lane’s Books in Belles Lettres. 





The Quest of the Golden Girl. 


By RicHAarD Le GALLIENNE, With 


A Romance. 
Crown 8vo, 


cover design by Will H. Bradley, 


$1.50. 
New Ballads. 
By JouHn Davipson, Fcap 8vo, $1.50, 


Ballads and Songs. 


By Joun Davipson, Fcap 8vo, $1.50. Fourth edition, 


Plays. 


By Joun Davipson, With a frontispiece by Aubrey 
Beardsley. Small 4to, $2.50. 


The Child World. 


Poems. By GABRIEL SETOUN. With over J00 illus- 
trations by Charles Robinson, Crown 8vo, $1.50, 


Make Believe. 
By H. D. Lowry. _ Illustrated by Charles Robinson. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
The Wise and the Wayward. 
A Novel, By G. S. STREET, author of ‘¢‘The Auto- 
biography of a Boy.’’ Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Wymps. 
Fairy Tales. By EVELYN SHARP. With 8 coloured il- 


lustrations and decorated cover by Mabel Dearmer. 
Small 4to, $1.75. 


Some Whims of Fate. 


By MENIE MuRIEL Dowilk, Author of ‘‘ Gallia.’”’ Feap 
8vo, $1.00, 
Vignettes: 
A Miniature Journal of Whim and Sentiment. By Hu- 


BERT CRACKANTHORPE, 


Weighed in the Balance. 


By Harry LANDER. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Fcap 8vo, $1.00. 


A Novel. 


Poems. 
By Epwarp CracrorT Lerroy. With a Memoir by 
W. A, GILL, and a reprint of J. A, SyMonp’s Crit- 
ical Essay on Ecuors FROM THEOCRITUS, Crown 


8vo, $1.50. 
Prince Otto. 

By R. L. STEVENson, A rendering in French by Eger- 
ton Castle. With frontispiece, title-page, and cover 
design by D. Y. Cameron. Crown 8vo, $2.50 ; 
also 50 copies on large paper, uniform in size with 
the Edinburgh edition of the Works, $7.50. 


Units. 
Poems by WINIFRED Lucas, Fcap 8vo, $1.25. 


+} Volume XI. 








A Complete Bibliography of Fencing and 
Duelling, 


As practised by all European Nations from the Middle 
Ages to the present day. With a classified index. 
Illustrated with numerous portraits of ancient and 
modern masters of the art. Title-pages and frontis- 
pieces of some of the earliest works, By Cari A, 
THIMM. Portrait of the author by Wilson Steer, 
and title-page designed by Patten Wilson, 4to, 


$7.50. 
The Compleat Angler of Walton and 
Cotton. 
Illustrated by Edmund H, New. 
ated cover, $6.00, 
The Battle of the Bays. 


By OWEN SEAMAN.  Fcap 8vo, $1.25. 


The Yellow Book. 


With 12 illustrations. Small 4to, $1.50. 
Previous volumes to be had at $1.50 each. 


Lord Vyet and Other Poems. 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. Small 8vo, $1.25. 
The Children. 
By ALICE MEYNELL, Fcap 8vo, $1.25 


This is the first book printed by Will H. Bradley at 
the Wayside Press, 


Poems. 
By ALICE MEYNELL. Fcap 8vo, $1.25. Fourth edition. 


The Rhythm of Life and Other Essays. 
By ALICE MEYNELL, Fcap 8vo, $1.25. Third edition, 


The Colour of Life and Other Essays. 


By ALICE MEYNELL. Fcap 8vo, $1.25. Third edition. 
The Flight of the King. 


A full, true, and particular account of the escape of His 
Most Sacred Majesty King Charles II. after the 
Battle of Worcester, By ALLAN FEA, With 12 
portraits in photogravure and nearly 100 other illus- 


Crown 4to, decor- 


trations. Demy 8vo, $7.50. 
A History of the Administration of the 
Royal Navy, 


and of Merchant Shipping in relation to the Navy from 
MDIX to MDCLX, with an introduction treating of 
the earlier period. By MICHAEL OPPENHEIM. 
With illustrations. Demy 8vo, $6.00. 


Ballads of Revolt. 
By J. S. FLETCHER, Fcap 8vo, $1.00. 





THE BODLEY HEAD, 


140 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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For the Coming Year 







’€2 PANORAMA OF THE WORLD Si 


Topics of International Interest 
will be fully treated 


SERIALS 










~} New England Story Tale of a Greek Uprising - 
By MARY E. WILKINS By E. F. BENSON 


A Sequel to “The House-Boat on the Styx,” by 


i) JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
Wi H Will also appear early in the year. Illustrated by PETER NEWELL 


ARITY AND NAVY LIFE 


will be 
PRESENTED BY SPECIAL WRITERS AND WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS 














Special attention will be given to 


Ke WESTERN SUBJECTS 


| The tenement Napa 
4 AMATEUR SPORT Rape 
ip By CASPAR WHITNEY ~) 


will remain the most important department of its kind in the country 


Ser. 


10 CENTS A COPY $4.00 A YEAR 


e HARPER & BROTHERS, eae New York 


oe FQ oF oes | 
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George Washington. By WoopRow WIL- 
SON, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Jurisprud- 
ence, Princeton University, Illustrated by 
HowARD PYLE and Others. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckle Edges and Gilt 
Top, $3.00 

Harper’s Round Table for 1896. vol- 
ume XVII. With 1276 Pages, and about 1200 
Illustrations, 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 

History of the German Struggle for 
Liberty. By Povuurney BiGELow, B.A. 
Copiously Illustrated with Drawings by R. 
CATON WOODVILLE, and with Portraits and 
Maps. TwoVolumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental. Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00. 
(In a Bow.) 

The Dwarfs’ Tailor » and Other Fairy 
Tales. Collected by Zo—E DANA UNDERHILL, 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, a 

of 


Contemporary Essayists. Uniform in 
Size and Style. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. 

Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criti- 
cism, By BRANDER MATTHEWS. -50. 

Impressions and Experiences. By W. D. 
HOWELLS. $1.50. 

The Relation of Literature to Life. By 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. $1.50. 

In the First Person. 4 Novel. 
MARIA LouIsE Poon. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


By 











Naval Actions of the War of 1812. 
By JAMES BARNES. With 21 Full-page Illus- 
trations by CARLTON T. CHAPMAN, printed 
in color or tint. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Deckle Edges and Gilt Top, $4.50. 


Reminiscences of an Octogenarian 
of the City of New York (1816-1860). By CHAs. 


H, HASWELL. With many lilustrations, a 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author, and a 
Map of New York in 1816. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. | 
English Society Sketches. 
MAURIER. Over 100 Illustrations. Oblong 
4to. (Nearly Ready.) 
In Bohemia with Du [laurier. ‘EI 
MoscHELEs. Illustrated with 63 original 
Drawings by G. Du MAURIER. (Nearly Ready.) 


A Souvenir of ‘“‘Trilby.’’? Seven Photograv- 


i} 
ures in a Portfolio, $1.00. | 


Alone in China, and Other Stories. By 
JULIAN RALPH. Illustrated by C. D. WEL- 
DON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.00. 


The Ship’s Company, and Other Sea 
People. By J. D, JERROLD KELLEY, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander U.S. N. Copiously Lllustrat- 
ed, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 

A Rebellious Heroine. A story. By Joun 
Kenprick BAngs. Illustrated by W. T 
SMEDLEY. 
Edges, $1.25 

Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc. Personal 











By GeorGE Dv \ 


By FELix ' ? 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut ) 





As _ mental, $1.25 |  eccliecthonal:ean ef Are, Uiastrated te AIR 
c@ se Frances Waldeaux. a Novel. By Rx-| V; Du Monp. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamen- ge 
(oJ 5 BECCA HARDING Davis, Author of “Dr, » $2.50. DAN ED) 
~ Py) ; Warrick’s Daughters.” Illustrated by T. pe | Books by [ark Twain. New and Uni- Ut 
yy ¢ THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. form Library Editions from New Electrotype \y % 
MY; Limitations. a Novel. By E. F. Benson, | Plates. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, a ZA 
SG Author of ‘‘ Dodo,” “The Judgment Books,” | The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With OG 
4s etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. ee et Kad the Author, and 4 N 
: . ray Man. _| other Illustrations, $1.75. A : 
5 aS The ys faye A Novel, any a Capen. Life on the Mississippi. Illustrated, $1.75. EG@> 
t wa Cy trated by SEyMouR LucAs, R.A. Post 8vo,|A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s SQ OS 
(Be) Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. Court. Illustrated, $1.75. (Sn 
BLY Clarissa Furiosa, A Novel. By W. E. The Prince and the Pauper. Illustrated, $1.75. - a 
NX) ; Norris. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. Teme Soares Cement Pg Semper. Detectives ns, 

y # ’ P and Other Stories, etc., etc. lilustrated, $1./o, 2 | ‘\ 
VW As Elephant y Track, and Other. Stories. The American Claimant, and Other Stories, N’ ) 
Y By M. E. M. DAvis. Illustrated. Post 8vo, we rs 
OX! Cloth, Ornamental, 81.25. Illustrated, $1.75. ZN 
¢ . The Mystery of Sleep. By Joun Biar-| Love in the Backwoods. Two Stories: J] » 
’ ay LOW. Post 8vo, Cloth, Deckle Edges and Gilt | ‘Two Mormons from Muddlety,” ‘ Alfred’s ead 
ce Top, $1.50, ; Wife.” By LANGDON ELWYN yey, Il- ae 
G4.) Solomon Crow’s Christmas Pockets, | !strated by OO ila he) 
Qyipps and Other Tales. By RuTH McENERY Aig at Bah. 
My STUART. Illustrated. Dost 8vo, Cloth, Or-| Tomalyn’s Quest. A Novel. By G. B. AY , 
* f namental, $1.25. BurRGIN. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. Wy] G 
Le Ay : Lf \ SS 

WY In the Old Herrick House, and other! A Virginia Cavalier. By, Motiy Ennior (@® ZY} 
YS 4\ Stories. By ELLEN DouGLAs DELAND, II- SEAWELL. _ Illustrated, ost 8vo, Cloth, > K | 
Iw UGIN 
Y lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. Ornamental, $1.50. AK 
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Fiction by the Best Authors 


THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA 


By Antuony Hopz, author of “‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” “‘ The 
Dolly Dialogues,” etc. 

The scene of this remarkable story is the same as that of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda’”—Ruritania. The heroine is a 
charming predecessor of Flavia, who is depicted as of marvel- 
ous beauty, wit and spirit. She has suitors innumerable, and 
the story of her adventures has in it much of the dash of “‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” 

“ Another of the tender Zenda romances.” 

—Philadelphia Call. 

“Tt would be hard to finda dull paragraph in ‘ The 
Heart of Princess Osra.’”’—The Herald. 

With numerous full-page illustrations by H. C. Edwards. 
One volume, 12mo, cloth or linen, $1.50. 








THE HERB-MOON 


By Joun Otver Hospss (Mrs. Craicie). 

A new work by this popular author, in a somewhat different 
style from that of any of her works previously published. 

An interesting love-story, abounding in wit, and contain- 
ing one most amusing character who is made the medium 
of the expression of much good sense and excellent phil- 
“ey couched in rustic language. 

xeorge W. Smalley, the famous correspondent of the London 
Times, says of Mrs. Craigie: ‘“ Mrs. Craigie has taken a 
place among the novelists of the day. Itis a high place and 
a placeapart. Her method is her own, and she stands not 
exactly on the threshold of a good career, but already within 
the temple of fame.” 

“*The Herb-Moon’ is acameo worthy of a permanent set- 
ting in recent fiction.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

rzmo, buckram, $1.25. 





Two new novels by SiR WALTER Besant, author of “ Beyond 
the Dreams of Avarice,” “ Armored of Lyonesse,’’ etc. 


THE CITY OF REFUGE 


The plot deals to some extent with the supernatural, the 
poeere part of the incidents occurring in a community in the 

tate of New York. The heroine is a young girl of great 
beauty, who has the power of second sight, and the story con- 
sists of her adventures with two young Englishmen, one of 
whom she finally marries. The result ts a charming love- 
story, ina new field for this author. 

z2mo, buckram, with 12 full-page illustrations, $1.50. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN 


A graceful and charming love-story of London and 
oy S 
“Sir Walter Besant has never given us anything more 
Jascinating than this story.’’—Commercial Advertiser. 
“ Piqguant and attractive throughout.”’—Detrott Tribune. 
With portrait of the author. 12mo, buckram, gilt top, $1.50. 


REVENGE 
By Rosert Barr. 

A collection of short stories for which Mr. Barr is so famous. 
The motive of each story is revenge, and the different tales 
are marked by wonderful fertility of plot and are all of 
absorbing interest. With 12 full-page illustrations. 

r2mo, linen, $1.25. 


VAWDER’S UNDERSTUDY 
By James Knapp Reevs. 
A very striking novel of American life, described by the 
author as a study in platonic affection. 
“ Mr. Reeve has written a clever book. It is not onl; 
clever, itis original; more than that, it is interesting.” 
—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 
Tall 16mo, colored buckram, stamped with silver, silver top, 
illustrated, 75 cents. 











The Pocket 
Magazine 


No magazine has excelled 
this in literary quality dur- 
ing the past year..... 
Large Type 
Convenient Size 
Complete in Each Number 
Subscription, $1.00 per year 


10 CENTS PER NUMBER 





& 


Its contributors include 





A. CONAN DOYLE 
RUDYARD KIPLING 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN 
S. R. CROCKETT 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
MAX PEMBERTON 
ANTHONY HOPE 
ANNA KATHARINE GREENE 








and other leading writers of this 
country and England 


& 


Every new subscriber will receive, free of 
charge, the six numbers of the magazine preced- 
ing that with which the subscription begins. 

Subscriptions can begin at any time, as each 
number is complete in itself. 





For sale by all Booksellers or sent (at the publishers’ expense) on receipt of price. A Descriptive Catalogue sent 
Sree on application. On receipt of 10 cents, a Calendar or a Sample Copy of the Pocket 
Magazine will be sent to any address, Mention this magazine. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, Publishers 
27 & 29, West 23rd Street, New York 











For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS 

«A child’s book for children, for women, and for men.” 

By S. R. Crockett, author of “‘ The Stickit Minister,” “The 
Raiders,” “ The Lilac Sunbonnet,” etc. 

This book should be the most popular book for young people 
for the coming season. 

Its sale in Great Britain during the holidays was second only 
to that of “ Trilby.”” With numerous and beautiful illustrations 
by Gordon Browne and W. H. C. Groome, 

“Tf Mr. Crockett had never written another line, this 
book alone would be sufficient to stamp him as a man of 
supreme talent.’’—London Weekly Sun. 

‘Had anyone ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. 
Crockett’s genius he must have recanted and repented in 
sack cloth after enjoying ‘Sweetheart Travellers.’"— 
London Times. 

4to, cloth, $1.50. 





FAIRY TALES:FAR AND NEAR 
Retold by Q. (ArtHuR T, bags Nog So 
Ten well-known fairy tales, including ‘Blue Beard,” etc. 
have been re-written by the distinguished author. 
With many excellent illustrations by H. R. Millar. 
z2mo, blue cloth, $1.50. 


CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES 
Illustrated and arranged by ELEANOR WITHEY WILLARD. 

A most unique and valuable little work, containing many 
pretty songs and games. Games little known in this countr 
are given, as well as those familiar to all. The tunes are all 
simple, and the old well-known songs are given the old well- 
known tunes. 

4to, buckram, $1.25. 








THE EGYPTIAN STRUWWELPETER 
A clever parody of the famous story of ‘ Slovenly Peter.” 

It purports to be the Struwwelpeter Papyrus, with full text 
and roo original vignettes from the Vienna Papyri, and is 
dedicated to children of all ages. Both the text and pictures 
are very humorous and original. The illustrations are all printed 
in many colors by E. Nister & Co., of Nuremberg. 

4to, boards, with cover in colors, $1.50. 


THE WORLD AWHEEL 

A collection of verse and prose with bicycles and bicyclists 
as the topic, edited by Votney StTREAMER. Illustrated by 
twelve facsimiles of water-color designs by Eugéne Grivaz. 
Each picture represents a different place, the scenes being 
Russia, Riverside Drive, New York; the Riviera, Holland, 
Scotland, Switzerland, the Rhine, Newport, the Champs Elysées, 
Central Park at night, Pompeii and Egypt. 

One volume, 4to, gilt top, half cloth, in a box, $2.50; full 
buckram, boxed, $3.00; silk, boxed, $3.50. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
By Paut pe Loncpre. 

A collection of six reproductions of water-color drawings of 
chrysanthemums, ; 

Mr. de Longpré is one of the most distinguished painters of 
flowers in this country, and his pictures are all of great value as 
studies of this beautiful flower. Size of plate, rz x 12% inches. 

One volume, 4to, gilt top, buckram, with the outer half sides 
in an illuminated design, $2.00. 


VIOLETS 
By Henrietta D. La Prark. 

A collection of six reproductions of water-color drawings of 
violets. Very pretty studies of this popular flower by a com- 
petent artist. Bize of plates, 11 x 12% inche: 

One volume, 4to, gilt top, buckram, with 
an illuminated design, $2.00. 
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WORKS BY MRS. BRUNDAGE 
Three delightful books forghildren, 


CHILDREN OF TO-DAY 

With twelve facsimiles of water-color sketches by FRANCES 
M. BrunpaGe. The subjects she has chosen are the heads of 
children—a field in which she is unsurpassed. Charming 
studies of childlife. 

‘ith the facsimiles are appropriate stories or sketches 
by Miss Elizabeth S. Tucker, printed in inks of different 
colors and enclosed in beautifully decorative borders de- 
signed by Miss Tucker, each illustrating some scene or 
character referred to. 

Large 4to, boards, with cover in colors, $2.00. 


LITTLE BELLES AND BEAUX 
LITTLE MEN. AND MAIDS 

These books are made up of selections from “‘ Children of To- 
Day,” each containing just half the illustrations and text in the 
larger volume. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $1.25. 


THE VILLAGE OF YOUTH AND 
OTHER FAIRY TALES 
By Bssstz Hatton. 
Interesting stories, written in a beautiful style, which appeal 
especially to young people. 
ith numerous illustrations by W. H. Margetson. 
4to, Holliston cloth, $1.50. 


THE QUILTING BEE 
By Joun Lancpon Heaton. 

The first part of this volume is devoted to dialect poems, some 
c—— have been compared with those of James Whitcomb 

iley. 

Another section is headed, ‘‘ The Patter of Park Row,” and 
consists —a of verses dealing with the phases of life in the 
vicinity of “‘ Newspaper Row.” 

“* There is a spontaneity and freshness about these jin- 
gling verses that set your feetto dancing in spite of your- 
self and make you young again.’’—Ogdensburg Journal. 

16mo, cloth or orchid, $1.00. 

This also comes in a very attractive patchwork binding, with 
the front side in colors, in imitation of an old-fashioned quilt, $1.25. 


CLASSICAL AUTHORS 
Edited by Rosa Bette Ho rt. 


This contains selections from the writings of fifty-two ancient 
philosophers, poets, etc., all extant before Christ. Among the 
authors repesented are Solomon, Homer, Hesiod, Solon, 
Sophocles, Herodotus, Euripides, ‘Thucydides and Socrates. 

Many of these selections are especially interesting as indicat- 
ing the origin of familiar sayings of the present day. 

A brief biography of each writer is given, with dates. The 
most important feature of the book, however, is the collection of 
fifty-two illustrations, which are portraits of the different authors, 
These are half tone cuts from entirely new drawings of great 
merit, made by Izora C. Chandler, from paintings, sculptures, 
etc., collected at a very heavy expense. 

zzmo, buckram or orchid binding, $1.50. 














ARTISTIC CALENDARS 


Over one hundred varieties of all styles and shapes, and vary- 
ing in price from ro cents to $15.00. 

The finest line of calendars ever offered. 

They are the only important line of calendars designed by 
American artists and manufactured in this country, and they in- 
clude calendars of etchings—artist’s proofs or plain prints—of 
spe avures, and also of facsimiles of water-color paintings 

y well-known artists. 

Also, a fine line of French calendars. Send for Descriptive 
Catalogue. 





For sale by all Booksellers or sent (at the publishers’ expense) on receipt of price. 
On receipt of 10 cents, a Calendar or a Sample Copy of the Pocket 


Sree on application. 


A Descriptive Catalogue sent 


Magazine will be sent to any address. Mention this magazine. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, Publishers 
27 & 290, West 23rd Street, New York 








For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


NEW HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 
Myths and Legends of Our Own Land 


By Charles [. Skinner. Illustrated with photogravures. Two volumes in box. 12mo. Polished 
buckram, gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 


The bibliography of American Legends is slight, and these tales have been gathered from sources the most 
diverse—records, histories. newspapers, magazines, oral narrative—in every case reconstructed. The pursuit of them 
has been so long that a claim may be set forth for some measure of completeness. 
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Half-Hours of Travel at Home and 
Abroad 


America, Europe, Asia and Africa. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Charles Morris. Uniform with Morris’ 
Half-Hours Series. Four volumes. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, git top, $6.00; half calf, $10.00; 
three-quarters calf, $13.00 

The widely varying diversity is what interests us in the 
works of travelers, and in the present volumes has been 
gathered a series of descriptive passages covering all 
regions of the several continents. 





Bird-Land Echoes 


By Charles Conrad Abbott, author of ‘The Birds About 
Us,” etc. Profusely illustrated by WILLIAM EVERETT 
CRAM. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

“The triumph of his spontaneous art in writing is to 
impart to the reader a goodly hep apn of the love he 
bears to all birds, ‘whether they are commonplace or 
rare, stupid or entertaining, gentle or vicious, large or 
small.” The volume is further enriched by about a hun- 
dred portraits of birds from the skillful pencil of Wil- 


liam Everett Cram.”—Philadelphia Press. 


The True George Washington 
By Paul Leicester Ford, author of ‘‘ The Hon. Peter Stirling,” etc. With 24 full-page illustrations. 
Crown$8vo. Cloth, deckle edges, $2.00. 


The present book has been prepared to show the human side of the great American—his family life, and his love 
affairs; what he ate and wore, who were his friends and enemies, his amusements and his il’messes, and much else of a 
personal nature In this it isa radical departure from all previous biographies, and will include much new material 
never yet printed, as well as many interesting illustrations. 





Historical Tales 
Two new volumes in this Series 


Greece. Rome 


By Charles Morris. Lilustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
ume, 25. Previously issued: America, 
France, Germany. 

Each volume contains from twenty-five to thirty stories 
concerning well-authenticated incidents, passages of his- 
tory, or — adventure in the different countries 
named. The stories are told in excellent style, the truth 
of history is carefully preserved, and each volume is 
— illustrated, The volumes are issued in uniform 
style. 


r vol- 
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Edition de Luze. 
A Literary Pilgrimage 


AMONG THE HAUNTS OF FAMOUS BRITISH AUTHORS 
Literary Shrines 
THE HAUNTS OF SOME FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS 


By Dr. Theodore Wolfe, Ph.D. With many extra photo- 
gravure illustrations. Printed on Dutch hand-made 
paper. Two volumes. 8vo. Buckram, $7.00 net. 

Seventh Edition of the lar Issue. Two volumes. II- 
lustrated with four photogravures. 12mo. Crushed 
buckram, gilt top, deckle edges, per volume, $1.25; 
half calf or half morocco, $3.00 per volume. 


A Comic History of England 


From the Druids to the Reign of Henry VIII. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


By Bill Nye. 


Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


“This comic history of England was evidently written in the author’s best vein of humor, as well as with the 
strong attempt of making a funny history an instructive one ; for, throughout, he follows and adheres to dates and 


events with an historian’s accuracy.’’— Boston Courier. 


Robert Burns’ Poems and Songs Complete 


Chronologically arranged. Notes, glossaries, and index 
by W.Scorr Doueuas. The fourth volume contain- 
ing a new Life of Burns by Professor Nichol. Four 
volumes, with !2 photogravures after drawings by 
MARSHALL BROWN. Cloth, $5.00; half calf or half 
morocco, $10.00. 


The Thousand and One Nights 


or, Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 


Translated by Edward William Lane. With an introduc- 
tion by JosEPH JACoBs, and illustrations by FRANK 
BRANGWYN. In six volumes. i6mo. Cloth, $6.00; 
half calf or half morocco, $15.00. 


The Opera 


A sketch of the Development of the Opera from the 
Earlier Times. With Full Description of Every Work 
in the Modern Repertory. By R. A. Streatfeild, B. A. 
With an Introduction by J. A. FULLBR-MAITLAND. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 





Mr. William Shakespeare’s 


Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, Poems. Printed from 
new plates and published in connection with George 
Newnes, Ltd., London. Twelve volumes in a case. 
16mo. Cloth,in cloth case, $9.00; full morocco limp, 
morocco case, $12.50; half morocco, $20.00; half 
levant, $25.00. 


Gil Blas of Santillane 


A New Edition. Four volumes. Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth, 
$4.00; half calf or half morocco, $10.00. 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 


By E. Cobham Brewer. Giving the Derivation, Source, 
or Origin of Common Phrases, Allusions, and Words 
that have a Tale to Tell. New Edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and sg ee To which is added a concise 
bibliography of English literature. Crown 8vo. Half 
morocco, $3.50. 





Upon receipt of postal card mentioning Revizw oF Reviews, we will take pleasure in sending you our Illustrated 
Christmas Catalogue. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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_ LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 





NEW HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 





Under Two Flags 
By “* Ouida.” A New Edition. With 8 full-page illustrations specially drawn by G. Monrparp. 


Two volumes. 


Cloth, $3.00; half morocco, $6.00. 


To meet the demand of many admirers of Ouida’s novels, the publishers take pleasure in announcing an entirely 
new edition printed from newly set type on deckle-edge paper. The illustrations have been drawn specially for this 


edition by G. Montbard, one o 
The Murder of Delicia 


By Marie Corelli, author of “ Barabbas.” “Sorrows of 
Satan,” etc. 12mo. Buckram, $1.25. 

“* Her style is so clear-cut, keen, and incisive, so trench- 
ant, and yet so delicate, so easily wielded— so like a jave- 
lin, in short—that one cannot but be fascinated through- 
out the book.”—Philadelphia Record. 


Jane 


By Marie Corelli. In the Lotos Library. Illustrated. 
16mo. Buckram, 75 cents. 


The Mistress of Brae Farm 


By Rosa Nouchette Carey, author of “‘ The Old, Old Story,” 
¢ - Godfrey’s Granddaughters,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, 


“Rosa Nouchette Carey’s stories, while interesting in 
themselves, have a moral charm that emanates from the 
pence characters. It teaches without preaching, it 

fts the reader into a fine atmosphere without lecturing.” 

—New York Morning Journal. 





the best known modern illustrators. 


A Golden Autumn 


By Mrs. Alexander. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“This author's stories are always worth reading.” 
—Boston Congregationalist. 


A Triumph of Destiny 
By ~ Helen Twells, Jr. 12mo. Cloth, deckle edges, 


Miss Twells is a new star in the firmament of fiction 
which shines with the brilliancy due to first ideas and 
young enthusiasm. 


John Littlejohn, of J 


Being in particular an account of his remarkable en- 
tanglement with the King’s intrigues against General 
Washington. By George Morgan. 12mo. Cloth extra, 
deckle edges, $1.25. 

Among fiction dealing with Colonial America nothing 
has yet been done to surpass in swift action, readiness 
of resource, dramatic power, and good humor, this 
sonwery able romance of Washington at Valley 

orge. 


JUVENILE 


Captain Chap; or, The Rolling Stones 
By Frank R. Stockton, author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,” ‘‘ A Jolly Fellowship,” etc. With illustrations 


by CHARLES H. STEPHENS. 12mo. 


The Oracle of Baal 


A Narrative of Some Curious Events in the Life of Pro- 


fessor Horatio Carmichael, M. A. By J. Provand 
Webster. With numerous illustrations by WARWICK 
GoBLE. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Through Thick and Thin 


A Story of a School Campaign. By Andrew Home, Iilus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Swept Out to Sea 


By David Ker, author of ‘* The Wizard King,”’ etc. With 
— by J. AYTON SYMINGTON. 12mo. Cloth, 





Cloth, $1.50. 


The Black Tor 


By George Manville Fenn. With numerous illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1 50. 


Prince Little Boy, 
and Other Tales Out of Fairyland 


A New Edition. By S. Weir Mitchell, [1.D. Illustrated. 
Quarto. Cloth, extra, $1.50. 


The Mystery of the Island 


A Tale of Bush and Pampas, Wreck and Treasure-Trove. 
ps asc Kingsley, author of ‘‘Geoffrey Hamlyn,”’ 
“’Ravenshoe,” etc. First American Edition. With 
illustrations by WARNE BRowNngz, 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Romance of Industry and Invention 


Selected by Robert Cochrane. 12mo. 


Philippa 
By Mrs. Molesworth, author of ‘“ Olivia.” Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Betty of Wye 
By Amy E.Blanchard, author of ‘‘ Twenty Little Maidens,” 


“Two Girls,’ ‘Girls Together,” etc. With illustra- 
tions by FLORENCE P. ENGLAND. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 





Cloth, $1.25. 


Molesworth Library for Girls 
* Olivia,” “* Philippa.””’ Two volumes. Illustrated. 1 mo. 
Cloth, $2.50. 
Blanchard Library for Girls 


“Two Girls,” ‘‘ Girls Together,” ‘* Betty of Wye.’ Three 
volumes in a box. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.75. 


Catalina, Art Student 
By Laura T. Mead. With 8 full-page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Two Little Wooden Shoes 


By ‘‘Quida.”” Uniform with “ Bimbi” and *‘ Dog of Flanders.” With illustrations by Epmunp H. 


GARRETT. Small 4to. $1.50. 





Upon receipt of postal card mentioning Review oF Reviews, we will take pleasure in sending you our Illustrated 
Christmas Catalogue. 
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The tlantic aisontbly for 1897 


AMONG OTHER FEATURES FOR THE COMING YEAR THE PUBLISHERS 
ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING: 


THE INTERPRETATION OF DEMOCRACY. 


By Mr. E. L. GODKIN, Editor of The Nation (New York)—a series of 
PR and interesting articles on The First Test of Democratic Insti- 
tutions, being an interpretation of ee Life and Problems in the 
United States since the Civil War. . GODKIN will point out definitely 
the new problems that have arisen go he the war. His career as an inde- 
pendent commentator on events extends over this whole period ; and it is in 
this period of complex life and new difficulties that democratic institutions 
have really for the first time been put to a severe test. 


DIRECT STUDIES OF THE PEOPLE. 


The West THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY has engaged Mr. FREDERICK 
J. TURNER, Professor of History in the University of Wisconsin, to write 
of civilization in the West,—to point out the dominant ideas and tendencies, “—“a ae 
and to interpret the higher activities of the people. ae 

The South, In a corresponding way, Mr. W. P. TRENT, of Sewanee, 
Tennessee, will write of the dominant tendencies in the life of the South. 

New England. Mr. ALVAN F, SANBORN, who has distinguished — 
himself by his first-hand study of people in his sketches of tenement life, 
sa make studies of typical rural communities and small towns in New 
England. 


= SURVEYS OF THE XIX CENTURY. 
Papers, summing up the advance made during the Nineteenth Century. 

A Century of Exploration. A Century of Social Betterment. 
The Growth of Religious Liberality. The Development of American 
Nationality. The United States Among the Nations. 


COL. HIGGINSON REMINISCENCES OF COL. HIGGINSON. 


Under the title of Cheerful Yesterdays, Co.. T. W. HIGGINSON is con- 
trivuting a series of personal recollections—‘* A Cambridge Boyhood,”’ ‘‘ A Child of the College,’’ 
‘* The Gospel of the Newness,”’ ‘‘ The Rearing of a Reformer,” ‘The Fugitive Slave Period,”’ 
‘¢The Birth of a Literature,’’ and subsequent experiences. 


STUDIES IN GREECE. 


ProFessor B, L. GILDERSLEEVE, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
will write of his recent pleasant and instructive Rambles in Greek Lands, | 
giving his impressions and reflections. “il 


FICTION. 


The Juggler, A Tragedy of the Tennessee (Mountains, by CHARLES ~ 
EGBERT CRADDOCK, was begun as a serial in the November number. 
Miss MURFREE in this stor goes further in the use of the strange people 
whom the world knows only through her descriptions than she has gone in 
her preceding books. It is a story, not only of mountaineer life, but of the 
conventional civilization of the West put in most dramatic contrast with it. 

Among the lighter features of ‘THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY will be The 
Cesiunawe? Club. There will be brief signed literary confessions and 
suggestions grouped under the title len and Letters. PROF. GILDERSLEEVE 

















On all subscriptions received before December 19, the November and December 1896 issues 
will be sent free of charge. Sample copy sent prepaid on receipt of ro cents. 





35 CENTS A COPY, $4.00 A YEAR, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


For mutual advantage when you-write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Cape Cod. 


By Henry D. THorEAvU. Holiday Edition, Tlus- 
trated in water colors by Miss AMELIA M. WArT- 
SON. 2-vols., crown 8vo, $5.00 


Thoreau’s rameeies description of Cape Codis cumplomented 
by a hundred admirable illustrations printed in colors on the 
margins. 


The American Revolution. 


By Joun Fiske. Illustrated Edition. Containing 
22 superb photogravures of portraits and paint- 
ings, 15 color as and plates, and 280 text 
cuts and maps. 2 vols., 8vo, $8.00, 


These volumes are profusely illustrated with portraits, maps, 
plans of battles, pictures of historic buildings and scenes, 
medals, facsimiles, etc. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Her Writings, in a New Riverside Edition. 
From new plates. With Portraits, Views of Mrs. 
Stowe’s Homes and other illustrations on the en- 
raved title-pages. In 16 vols., 12mo, handsome- 
y bound, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 
A very handsome, pe J way desirable edition of the writings 
of one of the greatest and most famous of American women. 
Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book. 


By THomas Bartey AuprRicH. Rubricated and 
bound in antique leather, handsomely stamped. 
A very beautiful volume. 16mo, $1.50, 


A Year in the Fields. 


Eight of Jonn Burrovueus’s delightful papers, 
with 20 charming pictures from photographs by 
CLIFTON JOHNSON. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Story of Aaron, the Son of Ben Aili. 


A Sequel to ‘‘Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His 

ueer Country,” and “‘ Mr. Rabbit at Home.” By 

OEL CHANDLER Harris, author of the ‘‘ Uncle 

Remus” books. With 25 illustrations by OLIVER 

HERFORD. Square 8vo, illuminated cover, $2.00, 

Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret to the children, 
and here are the stories they heard. 


Talks about Autographs. 
By Dr. Georct BIRKBECK HILL, editor of ‘‘ Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson.” With portraits and fac- 
similes. Square 8vo, leather, $3.50 ; also in buck- 
ram, with paper label, $3.50 net. 


Dr. Hill has opened an exceedingly interesting field of literary 
Tee. and has produced an unusually attractive volume. 


‘ifty famous persons are embraced in his delightful “ Talks.” 


Three Little Daughters of the Revolution. 


Three capital stories by Nora Perry. With il- 
lustrations by Frank T. MERRILL. Square 
12mo, tastefully bound, 75 cents. 


A Little Girl of Long Ago. 
By Exiza OrnE WuHITE, author of ‘“‘ Winterbor- 
ough,” etc. A charming companion volume to 
Miss White’s “When Molly was Six.” With 
cover design and two other illustrations. Square 
12mo, $1.00 


A Second Century of Charades. 


By Wruu1am Betiamy. 1810, $1 00. 


Asecond hundred charades—thoughtful, ingenious, brilliant, 
delightfully puzzling, and very satisfactory when guessed. 





BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, ETC. 


Chapters from a Life. 
By EL1zaBEeTH STUART PHELPS, author of “‘ A Sin- 
gular Life,” ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,” etc. With 24 por- 
traits and other illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


: A zeunestnly attractive book of biographical and literary in- 
erest. 


Complete Poetical Works of James Russell 
Lowell. 
Cambridge Edition. Uniform with the Cambridgo 
Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and 
Browning. With a portrait and engraved title- 
page, ue a oe “6 Sey toe Elmwood. 
rown 8vo. Op, 00; half ca ilt to 
$0.50 ; tree olf, or fall evans, $250” 


Judith and Holofernes. 


By Tuomas BaiLEy ALDRICH. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
The old Maccabean story is told with all the imaginative charm 
and the literary force and felicity which belong to Mr. Aldrich. 


Poems by Celia Thaxter. 


Appledore Edition. Edited with a charming pref- 
ace, by SARAH ORNE JEWETT 12mo, uniform with 


Mrs. Thaxter’s ‘“‘ Letters,” cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Authors and Friends. 

By Mrs. James T. FIELDS. 12mo, artistically 

printed, $1.50. 


Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Mrs. 
Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, and Tennyson. 


Letters of Victor Hugo. 
Edited by PauL MEuRICE. 2 vols., 8vo, carefully 


— and bound in handsome library style. 

irst Series, with fine portrait, now ready, $3.0vu. 
A work of remarkable interest, including Hugo’s unpublished 

letters to his father, wife, children and to many famous persons. 


Marm Lisa. 


By Karte Dovuetas Wiaein, author of “The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 
Little Marm Lisa is a fresh — in fiction and this story 
is one of Mrs. Wiggin’s longest and best. 


The Country of the Pointed Firs. 
By SaraH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘‘ The Life of 
ancy,” ‘‘A White Heron,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


This story, part of which appessed in The Atlantic Monthly, is 
one of the most delightful books Miss Jewett has written. 


Sister Jane, Her Friends and Acquaint- 


ances. 


By Jon, CHANDLER Harris, author of the “ Uncle 
Remus” books, etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Except “‘ Uncle Remus” himself, no person has step out of 
old Southern life into literature quite so natural and thoroughly 
representative as Sister Jane. The story is a notable addition to 
American fiction. 


Mere Literature and Other Essays. 


By Wooprow WILSON, author of ‘‘ Congressional 


Government,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 
A varied statement of the proper aims of literature and his- 
torical study, and represents both admirably. 


Whitman: A Study. 
An entirely new, original, noteworthy book, by 
JoHN BurRovuaHs. 16mo, $1.25. 


SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York. 





For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


ee 


THE ETERNAL CITY, ROME. Its Religions, Monuments, Literature and Art. By CLARA ERSKINE 

CLEMENT, author of ‘“ The Queen of the Adriatic,’ etc. With 30 
photogravure illustrations from views of the most notable remains, numerous text and full- -page wood-cuts 
and a series of accurate maps and plans.from the latest explorations elucidating the historical portions of 


the text. 


Library Edition, 2vols., small octavo, cloth, gilt top, $5.00. Holiday Edition, . . . $6.00 
CHEVALIER DE MAISON- ROUGE. etchings and photogravures. Handsome cover design in gout, 
stamped, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, “ . ‘ ; $4.00 


ISLA HERON. By LAuRA E. iteaiciaesi ee a + Captain einai ” etc. A companion hea to. 
autilus.”’ Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. Smal 4to, Unique cover design, 75c. 


By L E.. ® 
SOME SAY and.a Companion Story NEIGHBORS MW CYRUS. excellent’ stories omen ae 


author’s graceful manner. Square 12mo, cloth, . . - « &0c. 


CHATTERBOX FOR (896. the pear of Juveniles. Siz july lithographed sieiiaats “ee in 
TEDDY AND CARROTS; Ww" Pt story i Jean ooh 
City. Square r2mo, cloth, x ; : z $1.25. 


THE BOY CAPTAIN. By JAMEs OTIS. eininiai A stirring nee al ue sea, full of the interesting 
and exciting adventures on a nee “ the Chinese coast infested with native 


pirates. Small 8vo, cloth, fine cover design, ‘. ‘ $1.50 


CRICKET AT THE SEASHORE. By Bugagera W. 1 Tow. Tihstated, A sequel mes 


UNDER THE LIBERTY TREE. Soitme Yn his ine Boston, Massacre; By, [rs “iitistrated with 


seventeen drawings by L. J. Bridgman. Small 12mo, cloth, handsome cover design, ' - 75e. 
THE LOLLIPOPS’ VACATIO And other Stories. By SopHIE SweTT. A collection i stories re- 

» printed from St. Nicholas. The original illustrations are used and 
a large number of others, by E. B. Barry. Square 12mo, cloth, handsome cover design, Atak? $1.25 


THE RULERS OF THE SEA. 4 EDMUND NEUKOMM. Illustrated by G. Roux and L. Benett. 
The story deals with the discovery of America in the year 1000 by 

the Norsemen; the early Norsemen’s Colonies in America from the roth to the 14th Century ; the new dis- 

covery of America at the end of the 7 sebvaiiicn and ees anaes in wenn mnee years after. 12mo, cloth, 


handsome cover design, . 2 ° . ° ° ° . ; $1. 50 
THE CRYSTAL CITY. By Anpeé Lavngs,Mustrated with na ra ——— ae 


In his description of this marvellous city, and the wonderful inventions by which its sation eaank food _— air, M. Laurie 
much resembles Jules Verne in style. 
PENNYROYAL AND MINT. By SopHiE Swett, author of ‘‘ The Lollipops’ Vacation.’”’ The 
present collection is of the best stories that have appeared in Maines Ss 
Bazar, Ladies’ Home Journal, etc., during the past few years. 12mo, cloth, attractive cover design, $1.25 
FIELD CLOVER AND BEACH GRASS. A collection of stories by SUSAN HARTLEY SWETT. The 
author for years has been a regular contributor to the lead- 
ing magazines and periodicals, and her stories are 7 mnie as lessee ieee ones of New England e 
12mo, cloth, handsome cover design, : ‘ r 5 $1.2 


MEMORIAL LIFE OF VICTOR HUGO. With a a the great authors and writers 
of France united to issue a memorial life of Victor Hugo. 
The authors and critics contributed the text, and many of the leading artists of France made the illustra- 
tions, showing their love for the master. Illustrated with photogravures and wood-cuts. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


THE BAY COLONY. Being the Early Colonial History in Massachusetts. By WILLIAM DUMMER 
NorTHEND. A concise history of the first twenty-five years of the colony of 


Massachusetts Bay, ending with the death of Winthrop in 1650; the primitive period of the colony. An 
introductory chapter deals with the settlement at scene and the other settlements ne to the arrival 


of Winthrop. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $2.00 


(= A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LIST will be MAILED FREE to any address upon application. The above 
books are for sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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New Inimited Edlitions Each of 1000 Copies. 





Scott’s Waverley Novels. 

Andrew Lang, the greatest English critic, as 
editor, will furnish critical introductions, glossaries 
and notes to each novel, supplementing Scott's own 
notes. 

This edition, which is complete in 48 volumes, ts 
enriched at a cost of over forty thousand dollars, 
with 300 original etchings from paintings by cele- 
brated artists, among whom are Millais, Mac- 
beth, Gordon Browne, Lefort, Lalauze, Teys- 
sonnieres, &c. These are printed on Imperial 


Japanese paper. 
George Eliot’s Works. 

George Eliot’s Complete Works, including a life 
of the author, issued in this attractive library style, 
in 24 uniform volumes. 

The work will contain over 150 Original Etch- 
ings azd Photogravures, printed on Japanese 
paper, from_ drawings by Dielman, Harper, 
Sandham, Taylor, Garrett, Merrill, ad others. 





Alexandre Dumas’ Romances. 
The most complete and only finely illustrated 
edition ever issued of the principal romances of this 
great French writer, newly translated by eminent 
scholars. His *‘ Three Musketeers’’and ‘‘ Count 
of Monte Cristo" have become world famous. 
This edition, which ts complete in go volumes, is 
embellished with over 200 superb etchings and photo- 
gravures, mainly by French artists, such as De 
Neuville, Leloir, Emile Bayard, Flameng, Le- 
fort, all of which are printed on Japanese paper. 





A few sets also remain unsold of our limited editions, 
uniform with the above, of DICKENS’ WORKS. 
in 48 vols, BULWER’S NOVELS in 32 vols., 
THACKERAY’S WORKS in 30 vols., and RUS- 
KIN in 26 vols, All fully illustrated with etchings. 





and photogravures printed on japan paper. 


The Manufacture of these Books is Perfect. 


The type is lars 
natural tint laid paper. 


is large and new, and set in a fine open page. The margins are ample, and the paper a beautiful 
Y iaid pad The volume ts a ‘mal hg easy to handle, and the binding is "vellum cloths 7 


, gilt tops. 


Any of the above named works will be delivered complete, carriage paid, to responsible 
parties in any part of the United States on small monthly payments. 
Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page and paper with sample illustration, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Publishers, BOSTON. 





JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, Beautiful Holiday Books for 1896. 


THE WORKS OF CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, 
LADY JACKSON. 
Complete in Fourteen Volumes. 
Old Paris. Its Courts and Literary Salons. 2 vols. 
The Old Regime. Courts, Salons and Theatres. 2 vols. 
The Conrt of France in the Sixteenth Century, 1514-1559. 


The Last of the Valois and Accession of Henry of Navarre, 
1559-1589. 2 vols. 
The First of the Bourbons, 1589-1595. 2 vols. 
The French Court and Society. Reign of Louis XVI. and 
First Empire. 2 vols. 
The Court of the Tuileries. from the Restoration to the 
Flight of Louis Philippe. 2 vols. 
Of this gossipy_and entertaining series of French Memoirs 
ublished in London during the past twenty years, and printed 
rom type only, all the earlier volumes are now “out of print” 
and “scarce.” Complete sets can only be picked up ata high 
price from dealersin rare books. In view of this fact, and the 
resent widespread interest in French history, no more oppor- 
une time can be chosen for issuing a new edition. 
Sold separately in sets of two vols., per set, $3.50. 
Note.—The first four sets, eight volumes in all, are now ready. 
HOLIDAY EDITIONS. 
Old Paris. 
The Old Regime. 
The Court of France. 
With 16 photogravure portraits on J - Ve ge Each 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt pilt tops, with folding cloth jacket and 
cloth box, $5.90 ; alf levant morocco, gilt, gilt tops, $9.00. 
As each of Lady Jackson’s works is complete in itself, we have 
prepared special holiday editions of these books, printing them 
on larger paper, and with Japan paper illustrations, 
CELEBRATED CRIMES. By ALEXANDREDvuMAS. 8 vols., 
illustrated, 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, full gold stamp on the side, 
Berne $4.50; half calf or half morocco, gilt tops, per set, 


These marvcilously fascinating historical tragedies are ex- 
Plained and embellished by eighteen full-page illustrations in 
photogravure, one-half from original drawings by E. H. Garrett. 
and one-half reproduced from famous paintings of historical 
cptcooters, * secrets of whose lives are discovered in the pages 

e work. 


By Lapy Jackson. 


v4 

THE RUBATYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Variorum 
edition. Edited by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 2 vols., crowm 
alf levant morocco, gilt top, $7.00. 


Kha; 

renderings of the quatrains unquestionably appeals to the keen 

interest of the large and constantly grow ng number of those 
ul beauty of the Persian. 


COLONTAL STORIES. Being Legendsof the Province 
House by NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 1 Vol., small 4te, fancy 
cloth binding, gilt = ae 
A collection of deligh fu stories by a great author. The co- 

lonial coloring of these stories makes them especially interesting 
at the present time in view of the widespread interest in all 
matters pertaining to the early periods of American history and 
society. There are eight pulr'o e colored illustrations made 
especially for the book by Frank T. Merrill. 

FEUDAL AND MODERN JAPAN. By Artaur May 
Knapp. 2 vols., 32mo, cloth, gilt tops, per set, $1.50. 

The Same. [Illustrated edition. With four colored plates, 
and eight photogravure illustrations of Japanese life, land- 
scape, and architecture ineach volume. 2 vols., 32mo, cloth, 
gilt Lope pao $3 00; 2vols., 32mo, half levant, gilt tops, 
r set, $6.00. 


r. Knapp’s special errand to Japan, his long residence there, 
and his frequent returns in later years have given him peculiar 
advantages for observation and comment on the land which still 
continues in its habit of surprising the rest of the world. The 
scope of the book includes a study of the history, religions, 
language, art, life and habits of a people who could not be more- 
unlike ourselves were they located on another planet. 
THROUGH LOVE TO LIGHT. A Selection of Songs of 

Good Courage. By JoHN WHITE CHADWICK and ANNIE HATHA- 
WAY CHADWICK. I vol., square 16mo, fancy cloth, decorated 
side or white cloth, gilt top, $1.25; 1 vol., square 16mo, full 
5 seal or white morocco, flexible, round corners, gilt edges, 





A new volume arranged by the compilers of ‘ Out of the 
Heart ”—perhaps the most successful book of its kind ever pub- 
lished. The compilation appeals to all who are lovers of charm- 
ing poetry, or who care for the support derived from the com- 
panionship of verse whose lines breathe wisdom, cheerfulness. 
and courage. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent delivery paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, - 


- 196 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s Latest Books. 





Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Mac- 
LAREN. Illustrated Holiday Edition. With 75 
reproductions of photographs taken in Drum- 
tochty by Clifton Johnson. In decorated cloth 
binding with gilt top, $2.00. 


The Days of Auld Lang mn By Ian 
MAcLAREN. [Illustrated Holiday Edition. With 
75 reproductions of photographs taken in Drum- 
tochty by Clifton Johnson. In decorated cloth 
binding with gilt top, $2.00. 


Richelieu. A Drama. By E. Butwer Lyrron. 
With illustrations by F.C. Gordon. Cover in 
full gold, gilt edges, $2.00. 


Legends of the Virgin and Christ. By H. A. 
GUERBER. With illustrations from the old mas- 
ters. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Peg Woffington. By CHARLES Reape. Cloth 
gilt edges, $2.00. With illustrations reproduced 
in photogravure, cover — and title-page, all 
by George Wharton Edwards. 


Love’s Demesne. A Garland of Love-Foems 
from many sources, gathered by GEORGE H. EuL- 
WANGER, author of ‘“‘The Garden Story.” In 
two volumes, $2.50. 


A Window in Thrums. By J. M. Barri. 
Crown 8vo, in handsome binding, $2.00. Illus- 
trated with about seventy-five photographs taken 
in ‘‘Thrums” (Kirriemuir) expressly for this 
edition by Clifton Johnson. 


A Book of Christmas Verse. With illustra- 
tions by Walter Crane. Edited by H. C. Beech- 
ing, M.D. Cloth, full gilt, 12mo, $2.00. 


18th Century Vignettes. By Austin Dosson. 
Third Series. 12mo, cloth, with portraits, $2.00, 


Dragons and Cherry Blossoms. By Mrs. 
RosBert C. Morris. With numerous illustrations 
by Thomas F. Moessner. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Charlotte Bronte and Her Circle. By Clement 
K. SHORTER. With portraits. Large 12mo, 
cloth, about 500 pages, $2.50. 


Memoirs of Signor Arditi. An Autobiography. 
With portraits and fac-similes of autographs. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


The Story of My Life. By A. J. C. Hare. 
Illustrated with 145 woodcuts and 18 photogra- 
vures. 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., $7.50. 


Travel and Talk. My 100,000 Miles of Travel. 

By Rev. H. R. Hawets, author of ‘“‘Music and 

orals,” etc. Small 8vo, with two portraits, 2 
vols., $5.00 net. 


Essays on Books and Culture. 
Wricut Masig, author of ‘‘ My 
etc., etc. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Ily Leng Life. An Autobiography. By Mary 
COWDEN CLARKE. Illustrated. Small 8vo, $2.00. 


~ HAMILTON 
tudy Fire,” 





Paris in the Terror. The Diary of a Citizen of 
Paris during the “Terror.” By Epmonp BrIrRk. 
Translated and Edited by John De Villiers. In 
two volumes. 8vo, with portrait, $7.50. l 


The Old Testament and Modern Life. By the 
Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, author of ‘‘ Tennyson, 
his Life and Work,” ‘A Primer of English Lit: 
erature,” etc. Crown 8vo, probably $1.50. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Elsie at Home. By Marrna Finiey. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Gypsy’s Sowing and Reaping. By ExizaBeTH 
STUART PHELPS WARD. With illustrations by 
Mary Fairman Clark. Large 12mo, $1.50: 


Witch Winnie in Holland. By Exizasern W. 
—- With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 


The [listress of Sherburne. 
Dovaeuas. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


In Honor’s Cause. By GrorcE MANVILLE FENN. 
With many illustrations. Large 12mo, $1.50. 


The Mabel Stories. For children of five and six. 
By a new author. Illustrated. Large 8vo, $1.50. 


Wallypug of Why. A Fanciful Story. By C. 
E. Farrow. With 65 illustrations by Harry and 
Dorothy Furniss. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Little Girl in Old New York. By Amanpa 
M. Doveuas. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


BOOKS OF FICTION. 


Kate Carnegie. By Ian Macwaren, author of 
‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” With 50 il- 
lustrations by F. C. Gordon. 12mo, $1.£0. 


A Puritan’s Wife. By Max PemBerton. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


A Knight of the Nets. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


Captain Shannon. By Coutson KERNAHAN, 
author of ‘A Dead Man’s Diary,” ‘A Book of 
Strange Sins,” “God and the Ant,” etc, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


The Green Graves of Balgowrie. By Janz H. 
FINDLATER. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Tales of Our Coast. By S. R. Crockett and 
Others. With 13 full-page illustrations by Frank 
Brangwyn. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A VALUABLE PRESENT. 


For the Holidays. An annual subscription to THE 
BookMAN. THE BOOKMAN will be sent to any 
address in the United States, for one year (twelve 
numbers), for $2.00 All subscriptions must 
accompanied by remittance. Nowis the time to 
subscribe. 


By AmanpDaA M. 


By Ametia E. Barr. 


The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Fifth Ave. and Twenty-first St., New York. 
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THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Facsimile Reprint of the favorite Cadell Edition of Sir Walter Scott. 


Now completed. Small r2mo, cloth, 


paper label, 75 cents ; set in boxes, $36.00; cloth, gilt, 90 cents; set in boxes, $43.00; half Roxboro, gilt 


top, $1.25 3 set in boxes, $60.00, 
Cc 


No series 0 


tion has ever met with such universal acceptance as the 48-volume edition of the Waverley Novels, the favorite edition 


of Sir Walter Scott, originally published by Cadell & Company, in the year 1829. Its handy size and elegant proportions have never been 


surpassed, 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS 


By Douctas W. FRESHFIELD, F.R.G.S., President of 
the Alpine Club ; author of ‘‘ Travels in the 
Central Caucasus,’’ ‘‘ The Italian Alps,’ etc. In 
two volumes, imperial 8vo, $20.00. Illustrated by 
over 7o full-page Photogravures and several 
mountain Panoramas, chiefly from photographs 
by Signor V. Sella, and executed under his im- 
mediate superintendence, and by more than 100 
illustrations in the text, of the Scenery, People 
and Buildings of the Mountain Region, from pho- 
tographs by Signor Sella, M. de Dechy, Mr. H. 
Wooly, etc. 

The Bookman says, ‘*‘ It is a triumph of bookmaking.” 
The press usite in calling it the most sumptuous work of the kind 
ever published, 


THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN CRAFT 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


By Henry N. ELtAcomse, M.A., Vicar of Bitton, 
author of ‘‘In a Gloucestershire Garden.” Fully 
Illustrated by Major E. B. Ricketts. 1 vol., large 
crown 8vo, $3.50. 

This volume, as its name implies, is a complete and standard 
work of reference on the plants mentioned by Shakespeare. The 
author takes each plant separately, and gives interesting pine 
of its life-history and its place in legend and poetry. The volume 
will be beautifully illustrated. The artist has made a special visit 
to Stratford-on-Avon to sketch the scenes of Shakespeare’s Garden- 
—_ and has also depicted most of the plants named, with great 
s 


THE CHANCES OF DEATH, AND OTHER 
STUDIES IN EVOLUTION 


By Kart PEARSON, M.A., Professor of Mathematics 
in University College, London. With numerous 
Illustrations and Diagrams. 1 vol., 8vo, $4.00. 

This is the first substantial work published by Professor Pearson 
since his well-known ‘ Ethics of Free Thought ” appeared some 
years ago. The volume is strikingly powerful and original ; it con- 
tains several scientific papers dealing with Chance in various 
aspects, from the Chances of Death to so called Games of Chance 
and points out how a mathematical theory corresponds with actual 
results, Another series of papers discusses problems of deep inter- 
est in connection with Woman and Labor, while a third section 
deals with important problems of modern political progress. 


THE LIFE OF A FOX 


The first volume of ‘‘ The Sportsman’s Library.” 
By THoMAs SMITH, Master of the Hambledon 
and Pytchley Hounds. With illustrations by the 
author, and six colored piotes by G. H. Jalland. 
Large 8vo, handsomely bound, $4.00; also a lim- 
ited large-paper edition, $10.00, 

This is the initial volume of a series to be called “‘ The Sports. 
man’s Library,”’ aselection of the best works of past writers on 
sport, illustrated with reproductions of famous old plates, and sup 
plemented by the work of modern artists, 


HABIT AND INSTINCT 


By Professor C. LloyD MorGAN, Principal of Uni- 
versity College, Bristol, author of ‘‘ Animal Life 
and Intelligence,” ‘‘ Psychology for Teachers,” 
etc. 8vo, $4.00. 


A New Novel by the Author of “A Superfluous Woman.” 
LIFE THE ACCUSER 
By E. F. Brooke. 12mo, cloth, 412 pages, $1.50. 





lt has long been out of print, and when copies come into the market they fetch a high price, 


TRAVELS AND SPORT IN AND BEYOND 
THE HIMALAYAS 


By S. J. Stone, Inspector-General of Police in the 
Northwest Provinces. With 16 full-page illustra- 
tions by Charles Whymper. 1 vol., 8vo, $4.00. 

The author of this work hasspent many years in India, and gives. 
the record of several expeditions made for purposes of sport and ex- 
ploration combined. He travelled through a t deal of practi. 
cally unknown country in the Himalayas and borders of Tibet, and 
gives much valuable information about the scenes and people met 
with in the course of his journeys. The sporting incidents are ex- 
citing and graphically described, including the successful chase of 
nearly all the varieties of big game to be found in the regions tra 


versed. 
A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND 


By ‘OxoniaAn” (Dean Hole). Illustrated by the 
late John Leech. New and cheaper edition. 
$1.50. 

“The third edition of Dean Hole’s ‘ Little Tour in Ireland’ 
Edward Arnold, New York), with the inimitable illustrations of 
ohn Leech, makes its appearance at a happy time, since its writer 
as during the last two years become very widely known in Amer- 

ica. That acquaintance will awaken a new interest in a character- 
istically delightful volume of travel, full of the milk of human 
kindness, of keen perception of humor, and of genuine apprecia- 
tion of Irish character, to say nothing of being very interesting in 
style.”’— The Outlook. 


THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN 
COUNTRIES 


The first expedition from Somaliland to Lake Ru- 
dolf and Lamu. A narrative of Scientific Explor- 
ation and Spotras Adventure. By A. DONALD- 
SON SMITH, F.R.G.S. 1 vol., 8vo, $5.00. 

With nearly 30 full page plates, drawn from the author’s sketches. 
and photographs, by Charles Whymper and A. D. McCormick, 
and a large number of smaller illustrations, There is also an orig- 
inal map of the countries traversed, prepared from the author’s 
survey by the Royal Geographical Society of England. 

The body of the work is occupied by the narrative of the ex 
pedition, and its valuable scientific results are given in a series of 
appendices, to be contributed by eminent specialists. 


A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY 


Chosen from the minor and less familiar English 
po. By J. CHurTon Couns, M.A. 1 vol., 
arge crown 8vo, $2.50. 

In compiling this new Anthology, Mr. Churton Collins has been 
influenced by a desire to form a collection of poetry containing 
many charming pieces hitherto ignored in similar works. Mr. Col 
lins’ wide knowledge of English literature, and keen, critical 
judgment, have enabled him to make a striking selection, which 
will reveal a mine of hitherto unsuspected treasures to lovers of 
English poetry. 


WAGNER’S HEROES 
Tannhauser—Parsifal—Hans Sachs—Lohengrin 


By_ConsTANcE MAup. Illustrated by Granville 
Fell. 1r2mo, handsomely bound in cloth, $1.25. 
“« Miss Maud has done for the Shakespeare of music what Charles 
Lamb once did for the real Shakespeare.’’— Daily Telegraph. 
“ Sure to delight intelligent chil .’—New York Times. 


WAGNER’S HEROINES 
Brunnhilda—Senta—Isolda 


By ConsTANCE Maup, author of ‘‘ Wagner’s He- 
roes.”’ With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE 


By Henri RocuerorT. Revised and specially arranged by the author. The only authorized edition in 


English. 2 vols., large crown 8vo, $7.50. 





For complete catalogue of our new and forthcoming books, address 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE LOTUS CLASSICS. 


The need of a suitable library edition in handy form, and at a 
moderate price, of some of the most famous books for serious read- 
ing, has led us to the publication of a new series of our ‘* Beautiful 
18mos,”’ slightly changed in form, and with the addition of many 
new titles, ‘The volumes are printed from good, clear type, on soft 
laid paper that will not tire the eyes in reading, bound in crushed 
buckram, with handsome stampings, flat backs and untrimmed 
edges, gilt tops. 

PRICE, 75 CENTS EACH. 





Addresses by Phillips 
Brooks. 
Bacon’s Essays. 
Confessions of an Opium 
; Eater, De Quincy. 
Crown of Wild Olive, 
John Ruskin. 
Dream Life, Donald G. 
Mitchell. 
Dreams, Olive Schreiner. 
Drummond’s Addresses. 
Drummond’s Year Kook. 
Education, Herbert Spencer. 
Emerson’s Essays, First 
Series. 
Emerson’s Essays, Second 
ries. 
Ethics of the Dust, John 
Ruskin. 
idle Thoughts, Jerome. 
imitation of Christ, 


Thomas 4 Kempis. 
Intellectual Life, Hammerton. 


Liberty, John Stuart Mill. 
Modern Painters (Selec- 
' tions), John Ruskin. 
Natural Law in the S aoe 
orld. 
Pearls for Young Ladies, 
ohn Ruskin. 
Pleasures of Life, John 
Lubbock. 
Precious Thoughts, John 
uskin. 
Queen of the Air, John 
Ruskin. 
Representative Men, 
Emerson. 
Reveries of a Bachelor, 
Donald G. [litchell. 
Sesame and Lilies, John 
Ruskin. 
Sketch Book, Irving. 
Stones of Venice (Selec- 
tions), John Ruskin. 





DAINTY BOOKS IN 
CELLULOID. 


For the holiday season nothing could be more appropriate than 
these beautiful little books, printed from good type on laid paper, 
and attractively attired in celluloid bindings. 


Hand decorated in gold, Price, $1.00. 
Hand painted, in gold and color, $1.25. 


Abbe Constantin. Lucile. 

Alice in Wonderland. Marmion. 

Bacon’s Essays. Iodern Painters(Selections). 
Bracebridge Hall. Tlosses from an Old [anse. 
Brooks’ Addresses. Natural Law in the Spiritual 
Childe Harold. World. 
Cranford. Pearls for Young Ladies. 
Crown of Wild Olive. Pleasures of Life. 

Dream Life. Precious Thoughts. 

Dreams. Quese of the Air. 
Drummond's Addresses. everies of a Bachelor. 
Ethics of the Dust. Sesame and Lilies. 

She’s All the World to [e. 


Evangeline. 
House of Seven Gables. Sketch Book, Irving. 
Idle Thou Sport Royal. 


Stickit [linister. 


hts. 
Idyls of the King. 
Stones of Venice (Selections). 


Imitation of Christ. 


Lady of the Lake. Tales from Shakespeare. 
Lalla Rookh. The Princess. 
Light of Asia. The Scarlet Letter. 


Love Letters of a Worldly Twice Told Tales. 
Woman. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 





ILLUSTRATED CABINET EDITIONS. 


ANY OF THE VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY. 
Printed at University Press, on Dickinson’s Croxley Mills paper, large type, fine open page, handy-volume 
size, gilt tops, ornamental stamping from special designs, English silk-ribbed cloth, richly illustrated, 


$1.50 per volume. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


In 24 Volumes. 
With 120 etchings and photogravures by Church, Dielman, Harper, 
Taylor, Merrill, Carpenter, Unger, Copeland, Fuller, Schell, 
Murray, Garre:t, Champney, and others. 


Middlemarch. 3 vols. 
Felix Holt. 2 vols. 
Romola. 3 vols. 
Scenes of Clerical 
Life. 2 vols. 
Essays. 
Theophrastus Such. ' — 
Miscellaneous Essays. : 


Daniel Deronda. 3 vols. 
Poems. 2 vols. 

Silas Marner. ) 

Lifted Veil. r vol. 
Brother Jacob. 

Adam Bede. 2 vols. 

Mill on the Floss. 2 vols. 
Life of George Eliot. 3 vols. 


$1.60 PER VOLUME. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 


In 20 Volumes. 
With over 225 illustrations by the author, Miliais, Barnard, Luke 
Fildes, and original etchings by George Cruikshank and Pail- 


thorpe. 
Vanity Fair, 
Lovel the Widower. 
Pendennis. 2 vols. 
The Newcomes. 2 vols. 
The Virginians. 2 vols. 
Adventures of Philip. 2 vols, 
Henry Esmond. 

2 vols. 


2 vols. 


Barry Lyndon. 
Denis Duval. 


Paris Sketch Book. | 
Irish <6 Py 5 2 vols. 
Burlesques. L 
Yellowplush Papers. { 


Roundabout Papers. 
t, vols, 


2 vols, 


English Humorists. 

The Four Georges. 
Christmas Books. 
Ballads. la vols, 
Titmarsh, etc. 


$1.50 PER VOLUME. 


Complete catalogue of all our. publications free on application. 


MERRILL & BAKER, Publishers, 9 and 11 East 16th St., New York. 





VICTOR HUGO. 


In 16 Volumes. 
With about 75 full-page etchings and photogravures by the greatest 
French artists, including Leloir, Flameng, Detaille, Madeleine 
Lamaire, Lalauze, Gaujean, Baudry, and others. 


Les Miserables. 5 vols. Ninety-Three. 

Notre Dame. 2 vols. Bug Jargal. 2 vols. 

Hans of Iceland. l Claude Geuex. 

Last Days of the +r vol. Toilers of the Sea. 1 vol. 
Condemned. j Things Seen. 1 vol. 

History of Crime. The Man Who Laughs, 2 vols. 

Napoleon Le Petit. 


$1.50 PER VOLUME. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


In 30 Volumes. 

With nearly 300 etchings by Cruikshank, Phiz, Seymour, Stone 
Cattermole, Walker, Desie, Leech, Maclise, Landseer, and 
others. 

David Copperfield. 2vols. Oliver Twist. 1x vol. 

Pickwick Papers. 2 vols. A Tale of Two Cities. 1 vol. 

Barnaby Rudge. A Child’s History of 

Mystery of Edwin }2 vols. England. 2 vols 

bese’. American Notes. 

Dombey & Son. 2 vols. Old Curiosity Shop. | 

Nicholas Nickleby. 2vols. Hard Times. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 2 vols. Sketches by Boz. ania 

Christmas Books. 2 vols. Reprinted Pieces. i 

Little Dorrit. 2 vols. The Uncommercial Traveller, 

Our Mutual Friend. 2 vols. 1 vol 

Bleak House. 2 vols. Great Expectations. 1 vol. 


$1.50 PER VOLUME. 


t 2 vols. 


2 vols. 
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FRIDTIOF NANSEN, 1861-1893. By W. C. BréccER and NorDAHL ROLFSEN, Translated by William 


Archer. 


+ 


history), his oe 
s 


With numerous illustrations, portraits and maps, 


Though Fridtiof Nansen is still a young man, his life has from the first been full of activity and adventure. His countrymen, 
Nordahi Rolfsen and Professor W. Brégger, have written and edited a popular account of his famil. 

his domestic life, and his scientific and sporting enterprises. 
his work as a biologist, on the scientific significance of his famous crossing of Greenland, and on the history and conditions 0: 


8vo, 


(which is noted in Scandinavian 
have applied to specialists for chapters on 
Arctic 


The 


exploration. <A full account is given of the “ Fram,” and of the preparations for the recent expedition. 


SHAKSPERE’S HOLINSHED. The Chronicles 
and the Historical Plays Compared. By W. G. 
Boswell-Stone. Crown 4to, pp. xxiv.-532, buck- 
ram, gilttop, $5.00. 


The historical plays are compared, scene by scene, with pas- 
sages chiefly ¢ erived from Holinshed’s Chronicles; supplemented 
a illustratiou.s taken from other sources—Foxe’s “Acts and 

onuments,” for example—which even Holinshed’s massive 
tomes did not embrace. 


*,* A prospectus of the work, with specimen pages, will be sent 
to any address upon request. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE 
OHN ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
ritten and Edited by his Wife. With Portrait and 

Illustrations. JVew Edition. Large crown 8vo, 
400 pages, $2.00. 


The Bishop Paddock Lectures, 1896. 


THE CONDITIONS OF OUR LORD’S LIFE 
UPON EARTH. Being Lectures delivered on 
the Bishop Paddock Foundation in the General 
Seminary at New York, 1896. To which is pre- 
fixed part of a First Professional Lecture at Cam- 
bridge. By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and 
Canon of St. Saviour’s Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 


278 pages, $1.50. 
A New Work on Africa. 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. By FELix 
Dusois, Translated from the French. With 158 
illustrations and 8 maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, orna- 


mental, $3.50. 

““Timbuctoo is less known to English readers than the City of 
the Sun. This book, however, will enlighten them, for it traces 
the history of the city from the early ages of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion up to the present day, and shows, with the aid of many 
beautiful illustrations, the rise and fall of the capital of Darkest 

frica.” 


A HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. By Professor 
ALLAN MARQUAND and A, L, FROTHINGHAM, Jr., 
of Princeton University. With Frontispiece and 112 
Illustrations, chiefly in half-tone. Crown 8vo, $1.50, 


BRIEFS FOR DEBATE ON CURRENT 
POLITICAL, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
TOPICS. Edited by W. Du Bois Brooxines, 
A.B., of the Harvard Law School, and RALPH 
CurTIs RINGWALT, A.B., Assistant in Rhetoric in 
Columbia University. With an Introduction on 
‘‘ The Artof Debate,’’ by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, 
Ph.D., of Harvard University. Crown 8vo, with 
Full Index, pp. xlvii-213, $1.25. 


DORCAS HOBDAY. A Novel. By CHArLEs 
RoKkEBy. Crown 8vo, 280 pages, $1.25. 





: HI, Rider Haggard’s New Story. 


THE WIZARD. By H. Riper Haccarp, author 
of «« She,’’ <¢ King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘‘Joan Haste,” 
etc,, etc, With Ig full-page Illustrations by CHARLES 
Kerr, Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


Has a motive which is believed to be new to recent fiction. 
The tale is African, and deals with the conversion of a savage 
tribe by a missionary and engi who does not trust to the ordi- 
nary resources of procekytien. ut takes his stand upon a literal 
interpretation of the New Testament promises. The story tells 
how his faith triumphed and how it was strangely supported 
and justified by a superior Power working through the forces of 
nature and granting a direct aid which so many deny in these 
latter days to be vouchsafed to man. The keynote of the book is 
that Faith can, and still does, work miracles. 


A BOYAR OF THE TERRIBLE: A Romance 
of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First Tsar of Russia, 
By FRED, WHISHAW. With 12 Illustrations by H. 
G, Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
$1.25. 

I 

THE PRINCESS DESIREE. A Romance. By 
CLEMENTINA BLACK, With 8 illustrations by John 
Williamson. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

THE VIOLET. A Novel. By JuLIA MAGRUDER, 
author of ‘‘The Princess Sonia.’’ With 11 full- 
page Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, gilt top, $1.25. 


“It is a pure, sweet story. with a fragrance as of violets cling- 
ing to it, and it delightfully sets forth the attributes of true man- 
hood and true womanhood.”—Home Journal, .N. Y. 


“It is a beautiful character study, breathing forth the frag- 
rance of womanly sweetness in every phase.”—Boston Times. 

“Itis a pleasure to come upon a romance so pure in motive, so 
refined in sentiment, and so delicate inmanner .. . and the 
book has an added charm in the illustrations by Charles Dana 
Gibson.”—Beacon, Boston. 


Mr. Andrew Lang’s New Christmas Book, 1896. 
THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG, With 66 plates and other illustra- 
tions by H. J. Ford, Crown 8vo, gilt edges, $2.00, 


FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW TO ACT 
THEM. By Mrs. HucH BELL, author of ‘‘Cham- 
ber Comedies,’? With numerous illustrations by 
Lancelot Speed, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A New Color Book for Children. 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S BICYCLE CLUB. 
Pictures by FLorRENcCE K. Upton. Words by 
BERTHA UPTON, With colored plates and numerous 
illustrations in the text. Oblong 4to, $2.00, 


A New Book by William Morris. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END. A 
Tale. By WILLIAM Morris, Printed in Old Style 
at The Chiswick Press, 2 vols,, demy 8vo, bound 
in half cloth, uncut,paper label, etc. , 670 pages, $7.50. 


NELSON AND HIS COMPANIONS IN ARMS. By Joun Knox Lavcuton, M.A., R.N., Honorary 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge ; Professor of Modern History in King’s College, London; 
Lecturer on Naval History at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. With 14 portraits, 10 being in photogravure, 
and about 13 other full-page illustrations, besides 4 plans of battles, and numerous fac-similes of letters and auto- 
graphs from MSS. in the Record Office and British Museum, and a reproduction in color of Nelson’s last orders, 


Large imperial 16mo, 367 pages, $4.00. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 





. e s 

Rustic Life in France. Translated from the French of ANDRE THEURIET by Mrs. HELEN B. DOLE. 
Illustrations by LEON LHERMITTE. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, boxed. 50, 

One of the most beautiful books ever produced in the United States, and will appeal to all lovers of the truly artistic 

whether in literature or bookmaking. . 


Saul. By RoBERT BROWNING. Holiday Edition, with 20 illustrations by FRANK O. SMALL. 8vo, gilt top. $1.50. 


It is a masterpiece of verse, and the illustrations add greatly to the enjoyment of its beauty. Th - 
quisitely printed and richly bound, and makes an admirable gift book for the lover of Browning. . ee ee 


Famous American Actors of To-day. raitea by F. E. McKay 
‘ . . E. and CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 
Illustrated with 40 portraits. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. $2.00. 

Relates the story of upwards of forty of the brightest stars that have shone in our theatrical galaxy. The authors 
of the various sketches are well-known writers who have had exceptionally close acquaintance with those whom they 
portray: thus, the novelist Edward King takes Joseph Jefferson; Mr. Wingate takes Modjeska; Professor Baker of Har- 
vard takes Mrs. Vincent; A. M. Palmer, the famous manager, takes Charles R. Thorne, Jr.; and William T. Adams takes 
Sol Smith Russell. The combination of authors and subjects makes a strong theatrical company. 


Shakespeare’s Heroes on the Stage. py o. 5.1L. wi 

. KE. L. WINGATE, author of ‘“*Shakespeare’s H: 

on the Stage,” with numerous monte 12mo, cloth, gilt top. $2.00. ” ae 
Like its predecessor, abounds with piquant anecdotes and reproductions of rare engravings. 


An Iceland Fisherman. p 
y PIERRE LoTI. Translated by Mrs. HELEN B. DOLE. Daintil 
and bound. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. (Faience Edition.) 81.00. " ereedaueeunima 
Is now universally recognized as a classic of modern literature, 


ae ° 

Fadette. By Gzorcr SAND. Trans @@€€44446464 Ribiiydt of Omar Khayyam. 

lated by Mrs. J. M. LANCASTER. # THs advertise- # 16mo, cloth, gilt top. (Faience Edi- 
Daintily illustrated and bound. 16mo, @ ment includes gq, ~= tion.) $1.00. 

cloth, gilt top. (Faience Edition.) only a partial list » The present edition contains an excellent 

$1.00. of our new and sketch of the translator’s life; it reproduces 

eh es z= the text of the edition of 1859, the original 

for our ee of which is now worth its weight in gold 

and also the fifth and last edition, published 


8 — ne - still panties. Goreme finn aan 
Sand’s masterpiece. s simplicity an \. 
beauty of style, its purity and depth of ¥ Illustrated Cata- I 
feeling, its poetic grace of description, its @ logue and An- @ posthumously, but with the author’s final 
erfection of plot, have kept its popular- yg nouncement List. corrections. There is also appended as a 
ty undiminished for more than half a cen- ¥ special feature thesame scholar’s version of 


tury. 2G RGR Se OA A Rin Oa Rip ale Gt ami’s ‘ Sal4mén and Absal.” 


Cooper's Leather Stocking Tales. New edition from new plates, with introduction by Pror. 
RANDER MATTHEWS. With 15 phot gravure illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL, and vignette title- 
pages. 5 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Per set, $7.50. 5 vols., half calf, gilt top. Per set, $15.00. 


The present edition has been prepared with the greatest attention to details. The paper and typography are of the 
best. Mr. Merrill has taken ee pride in making the illustrations faithful to tradition and worthy of the text. Itis in- 
deed the best issue of these immortal works which has ever been put on the mar«et. 


Robert Browning’. s Poems. His own selections, with additions from his latest works. Reprinted 
from the revised text of 1889 Edited with biographical and critical notes and introductions by CHAR- 
LOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE. Illustrated with portraits and photographs. Photogravure 
frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top. $3.00. White back, gilt top. $3.00. Half calf, gilt top. $6 00. 

The text has been scrupulously compared with the author’s own revised readings of 1889, and may be relied upon as 
the best, in fact the only, edition of the Selections in which the numerous changes made by the poet have been embodied. 


se 

Don Quixote. By Micuet pe CervANTES. Translated with notes and introduction by JoHn ORMSBY. 
With portrait and 33 illustrations by LALAUZE. Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols, 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top. $3.00. White back, gilt top. $3.00. Half calf, gilt top. $6.00. 

es = gama translation stands as the most satisfactory version so far in the market. No better edition can be found 
an 8. 
e 

History of France. By Vieror Durvy. Translated from the French by Mrs. M. Canny. Witha 
continuation to the year 1896 by J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Professor of History in Brown University. 
Tilustrated with photographs, portraits, early prints, etc. Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top. $38.00. Half calf, gilt top. $6.00 
Considered to be by all odds the best in any language; and brought down to the present time by Professor Jameson 

of Brown University. 
’ ’ 

Life of Sir Walter Scott. By J. G. Locka#art. With prefatory letter by James R. Hope Scort. 
Illustrated with portrait and photographs Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 1.mo, cloth, gilt top. 
$3.00. White back, gilt top. $3.00. Half calf, gilt top. 00. 

In many respects this is superior to the unabridged Life. Lockhart was enabled to correct some errors that had 
slipped into the first Uioareehy : and the condensation which he did with a heroic hand brought the whole into a more 
artistic and readable form. e volumes are beautifully illustrated. 

e e 

The Gospel in Brief. Harmonized and translated by Count Toxstof. A summary of the larger 
work. Prepared for popular use by the author. (Authorized Edition.) 12mo. $1.25. 

This new book of Count Tolstoi’s will attract wide attention. It is the scientific presentation of his later teachings; 
it is his gospel, his message to a misbelieving and unbelieving world. 


The Bible as Literature. By Pror. RICHARD G. MoutTon, A. B. BrucE, D.D.. HENRY VAN DyYKR, 
D.D., J. M. Warton, Ph.D., Pror. JOHN F. GENUNG, W. E. GRIFFIS, D.D., Pror. L. W. BATTEN, Ph.D., 
PROF. ALBERT P. CooK, and others. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

One of the most important religious books of the year! 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


46 East 14th Street, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, *” ‘New ‘York. 
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POEMS BY JOHANNA AMBROSIUS. 


Translated from the Twenty-sixth German Edition by MAry J. SAFForD. Portrait. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“‘ How she acquired the exquisite literary style she possesses will not be explained this side of the hereafter. . . . Nothing so 
precious has come from the Fatherland since the hymns of Luther and the writings of Goethe.” —Philadelphia Telegraph. 

‘* Here is a woman who, by sheer force of genius, has risen in a few months from a common laborer of the fields to be known as one 
of Germany’s most popular modern poets. The striking thing in her poems is their lyrical quality. Whether the thought be sad or hopeful, 
the singing quality of the verse is ever apparent.” —New York Tribune. 


MOTHER, BABY, AND NURSERY. 
By Dr. GENEVIEVE TUCKER. Fully illustrated. Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. 


The object of this work is to furnish a practical summary of the infant’s hygiene and physical development. The book is not intended 
.n any measure to take the place of a physician. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. 


First and Second Series. By Lit1an WuiTING, author of ‘‘ From Dreamland Sent.” 2 vols., each 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. White and Gold, $1.25. 


LAZY TOURS IN SPAIN AND ELSE- PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
WHERE. An Autobiography (1834-1859) and a Memoir by his 
By Louts—E CHANDLER MOULTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. eo with a portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
OLD COLONY DAYS. LITTLE DAUGHTER OF THE SUN. 
By May ALDEN Warp, author of ‘‘ Dante,”’ By Jutia P. DaBney. Illustrated by the author. 
‘‘Petrarch,’’ etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By Epwin A. Grosvenor, Professor of European History at Amherst College: Formerly ig of 
History at Robert College, Constantinople. With an introduction by GENERAL Lew. WALLACE. ith two 
hundred and fifty illustrations of important places, rulers, and noted people of Ancient Constanti- 
nople. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $10.00; half morocco, $14.00. 


THE PURITAN IN ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND. 
By Ezra Hoyt Byrineton, D.D., Member of the American Society of Church History. With an [ntro- 
duction by Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 3 illustrations, $2.00. 
THE LOVER’S YEAR-BOOK OF POETRY. 


Poems of the Other Life. A collection of poems for every day in the year. By Horace PARKER 
CHANDLER. 2vols., January-June, July-December. Each 16mo, cloth, $1.25; white and gold, $1.50 


EMILY DICKINSON’S POEMS. MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Third — — : xt iahsaatd rw —— By BENJAMIN W. WELLS, Ph.D., author of ‘‘ Modern 
gil one ee = , German Literature.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
$1.25 ; white and gold, $1.50. 


A CAPE MAY DIAMOND. 


By EveLyn RayMonp, author of “The Little Lady of the Horse,” and ‘The Mushroom Cave" IlIlus- 
trated by Lilian Crawford True. Square 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 





THE BLACK DOG, AND OTHER JERRY THE BLUNDERER. 
STORIES. By Lity WESSELHOEFT, author of ‘Sparrow the 
By A. G. PLymMpTon, author of ‘‘Dear Daughter Tramp,” etc. Illustrated from photographs taken 
Dorothy,” etc. Illustrated by the author. 16mo, from Life. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
cloth, $1.25. THE WONDERFUL FAIRIES OF THE 
NAN AT CAMP CHICOPEE. SUN. 
By Myra SAwyYeER HamLIN. Illustrated by Jessie | By ERNEST VINCENT WRIGHT. With 30 illustrations 
McDermott. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. by Cora M. Norman. Quarto, cloth, $1.25. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston 
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Prosper Merimee’s Masterpiece. Carmen. 

ranslated by EDMUND H. GARRETT. With a 
Memoir by LouIsE IMOGEN GUINEY. Illustrated 
with five etched plates and seven etched vignettes 
from drawings by EDMUND H. GARRETT, and a 
photogravure frontispiece of Calvé as Carmen. 
1zmo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


In the same size and general style, each, $2.00. 
Three Heroines of New England Romance. | 

The Colonial Cavalier. By Maup WILDER Goopwin. 
Elizabethan Songs. Illustrated by E. H. Garrett. 


Grimm’s Life of Michael Angelo. 


A new Holiday Edition of this famous art 
work. Translated from the German by FANNY 
ELIZABETH BUNNETT. New edition, with addi- 
tions. Illustrated with a steel portrait of Michael 
Angelo and forty photogravure plates from 
famous paintings and sculptures. 2vols. 8vo. 
Cloth, extra, gilt top, $6.00. 


Nuttall’s Handbook of Birds. 


New edition, with important additions, and a 
series of more than one hundred colored illus- 
trations. 

A Popular Handbook of the Ornithology of 
Eastern North America. By THOMAS NUTTALL. 
Second revised and annotated edition, by Mon- 
‘TAGUE CHAMBERLAIN, with additions. Illustrat- 
ed with one hundred and seventy-two beauti- 
fully engraved figures and a series of twenty 
exquisitely colored plates, containing one hun- 
dred and ten full-length figures of the most im- 
portant land and water birds. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, $7.50 set. 


In a North Country Village. 

By M. E. Frances (Mrs. Frances Blundell), 
author of ‘‘A Daughter of the Soil,” ‘‘ Whither,” 
etc. With a colored frontispiece and nearly 
fifty illustrations in the text by FRANK FELLOEs. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, $2.00. 


Victorian Songs. 

A companion work to Mr. Garrett’s beautiful 
volume of ‘‘ Elizabethan Songs.”’ 

Victorian Songs. Lyrics of the Affections and 
Nature, collected and illustrated by EpMuND H. 
GARRETT. Withintroduction by EDMUND GossE. 
8vo. Printed on hand-made paper, especially 
manufactured for the volume, and illustrated 
with twenty photogravure plates from the orig- 
inal paintings, etched portrait of Queen Victoria, 
four pee vignettes, and fifty head and tail 
pieces. Bound in white cloth, gilt top, with 
choice cover design, $6.00. 


Charles Lever’s Novels of Adventure. 
Comprising ‘‘Meurice Tiernay,” ‘‘ Sir Jasper 
Carew,” ‘‘Con Cregan,’”’ ‘‘Roland Cashel.” 
With twenty etched plates by PHIzand VAN 
MUYDEN and numerous smaller illustrations. 6 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $15.00. 


A New Series of Dumas Romances. 

: Comprising ‘‘Ascanio,”’ ‘‘The War of Women,” 
‘“‘Black,” and ‘‘ Tales of the Caucasus.” With 
frontispieces. 6vols. 12mo. Decorated cloth, 
$9.00 ; plain cloth, $7.50. 





| The End of the Beginning. 


A New England Romance. 16mo. Buckram, 


$1.25. 


“Q:10 Vadis.” A New Historical Romance 
by the Author of “With Fire and 
Sword.” 


“*Quo Vadis.””_ A Narrative of Rome in the 
Time of Nero By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Au- 
thor of ‘‘ With Fire and Sword,” ‘‘ The Deluge,” 
‘‘Pan Michael,” etc. Translated from the 
Polish by JEREMIAH CuRTIN. Crown 8vu. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

A remarkable romance likely to take a place as the greatest 
of this famous author’s works, The period is A.D. 64. 
By the Same Author. 
With Fire and Sword. 1 vol. 
The Deluge, 2 vols. $3.00. 
Pan Michael. rvol. $2.00. 
Without Dogma, rvol. $1.50. 
Children of the Soil. rvol. $2.00. 


Mrs. Goodwin’s Romances of Colonial 
Virginia. 

WHITE Aprons. A Romance of Bacon’s Re- 
bellion, Virginia, 1676. By Maup WILDER 
GoopDwIn, author of ‘‘ The Colonial Cavalier,” 
etc. 16mo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.25. (Zhird 
edition now ready.) 

THE HEAD OF A HuNDRED. Being an account 
of certain passages in the Life of Humphrey 
Huntoon, Esq., sometyme an Officer in the Col- 
ony of Virginia. By Maup WILDER GoopwiIn. 
16mo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, $x 25. 


The Choice Works of George Sand. 
I. Fadette. 
II. The Master Mosaic Workers, 
III. Francois the Waif. (/ust ready.) 
IV. The Devil’s Pool. (Just ready.) 
With etched frontispieces. 16mo. 
extra, gilt top, each $1.25. 


The Novels of Captain Marryat. 
A new edition of Captain Moctret’s famous 
Sea Novels, with sixty-six etched plates. Edited 
by REGINALD BRINLEY JOHNSON. 22 vols. 12mo, 
Buckram, gilt top, $1.50 per vol. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Salamon’s Memoirs during the Revolution. 
Mar. DESALAMON. UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS OF 
THE INTERNUNCIO AT PARIS DURING THE REvo- 
LUTION, 1790-1801. With Preface, Introduction, 
Notes, and Documents by the Abbé Bridier, of 
the Clergy of Paris. ortraits. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2 00. 
A narrative of some of the most remarkable events in the 
French Revolution, from the pen of an eye-witness, 


The Boston Cooking School Cook-Book. 


FANNIE MERRITT FARMER, Principal of the 
Boston Cooking School. With twenty-five illus- 
trations in half-torie. r2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Iron Clads in Action. 

A sketch of Naval Warfare, 1855 to 1895._ With 
some account of the development of the Battle- 
ship in England. By H. W. WILSON. With in- 
troduction by Captain A. T MAHAN. With 
thirty maps and plans, and forty-six full-page 
plates. 2vols. 8vo. Cloth, $8.00. 


$2.00. 


Cloth, 








LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 
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A.C. McCLURG & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By ELizABETH WoRMELEY LATIMER. Illustrated. 


8vo, $2.50. 

After a rapid glance at the early history of Italy, the author 
paints broadly the leading events of the early part of this cen- 
tury, and enters more into details in dealing with subjects 
closely belonging to the present day. 

The New York Independent says of Mrs. Latimer: ‘‘She pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree the power of calling up the past, and 
setting it side by side with the present.” 

Mrs. Latimer’s 19th Century Histories already published are : 


France in the 19th Century, - - - - - = §2.50 
Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century, - = 2.50 
England in the1oth Century, - - - - = 250 
‘Europe in Africa in the 19th Century, - - = - 2.50 
PIERRETTE. By Marcuerite Bouvet. Illus- 


trated by Will Phillips Hooper. Small gto, $1.25. 


The story has enough of romance to make it delightful to the 
little ones, although it has none of the impossibilities of the fairy 
tale; and mothers will be glad to put it into the hands of their 
children, because it is both sweet and wholesome. 


Other works of Miss Bouvet which have already become popular 


Sweet William, - - . = ‘s « ns 2 


$1.50 
A Child of Tuscany, -_ . = ve et ee 
Prince Tip-Top, - - - - - 5° ie 1.00 
Little Marjorie’s Love Story, - - - - - 1.00 
My Lady (for older readers), Se a pes, - 1.25 


FAIRY STARLIGHT AND THE DOLLS. 
By ELIZABETH S. BLAKELY. Illustrated. $1.00. 


A charming story of the impossible adventures of two little 
girls and their dolls in the fascinating realm of fairyland. The 
events are supposed to take place after the children have gone 
to sleep. The unusual situation affords much fun, and will 
greatly amuse the little ones. 


THE JOY OF LIFE. A Novel. By EMMA 
WoLrF, author of ‘‘Other Things Being Equal.” 
I12M0, 253 pages, $1.00. 

This new story is likely to prove even more successful than 
that popular book, ‘‘ Other Things Being Equal.” -Not until the 


very end of the last chapter will the reader find the key that 
is to explain it all. 


AUDIENCES. A Few Suggestions to Those who 
Look and Listen. By FLORENCE P. HOLDEN. 


Illustrated. 12mo, 222 pages, $1.25. 


“Ttis not —~ to conceive that any one can put aside‘ Audi- 
ences’ without having become more clearly and firmly cognizant 
of the truths and beauties iu architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, drama and literature, which appeal for discrimination 
and appreciation, and sequentially for rational pleasure. er 
It deserves in some respects to be ranked not merely as the book 
of the week, or of the month, but of the year. . . . Itshould 
have for itself the largest possible of audiences,’’—Times, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SCIENCE SKETCHES. By Davip Srarr 
JoRDAN. Mew and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, 287 


pages, $1.50. ’ 

“The book in its present form comprises nearly 800 pages of 
pleasantly written popular science, in which the science has the 
advantage of being the real article, written by one who knows.” 
—New York Evening Post. 


A FEARLESS INVESTIGATOR. A Novel. 


12M0, 353 pages, $1.25. 

In this fascinating novel the author has cleverly introduced 
the mysterious and the occult amidst the every-day affairs of a 
genial company. The development of the story is skillful and 
the language and style delightful. 











A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY. By Etiza- 
BETH S. KIRKLAND. 12M0, 475 pages, $1.25. 


Miss Kirkland’s Histories already published are : 


A Short History of France, = ‘« « ~« « $eas 
A Short History of England, - ice - - 1.25 
A Short History of English Literature, - - - 1.50 


EATING AND DRINKING. By Dr. Abert 


H. Hoy. 1:2mo, $1.50. 

Dr. Hoy has given thirty years of study to the subjects of 
foods and drinks and their effect upon the digestive organs and 
general well-being of the body. is conclusions are impartial 
and his reasoning lucid ; untechnical lan, og oe employed,.and 
so no one should be ignorant of what this k contains. To 
medical men the researches and discoveries of the author in 
jr aa en with the alkalinity of the blood will be of especial 
nterest. 


THE LIFE OF ROGER SHERMAN. 


Lewis H. BouTELL. Crown 8vo, $2.00 

The valuable services that Sherman rendered are ample cause 
for national _. and in return for them this timely pub- 
lication will keep his memory green. 


THE METHOD OF DARWIN. A Study in 
Scientific Method. By FRANK CRAMER. 12m0, 


232 pages, $1.00. 

Not to teach Darwinism, but to commend to all thinkers 
Darwin’s exact and logical method in the pursuit of knowledge, 
is the object of this excellent work. 

The Hartford Post says: ‘“‘The reader will see anew the diffi- 
culties in the way of the scientific investigator, will understand 
why some most important facts have been undiscovered, and 
why false trails have seemed the right ones for years. The 
writer aes given to his public a book for which they will be truly 
grateful.” 


NATIONAL EPICS. By Kate MILNER RAs. 


12mo, $1.50. 

Such a book as this will render valuable service to that large 
class of readers who have literary tastes, but who have not 
sufficient leisure from business cares for the indulgence of those 
tastes to the full. It gives an historical and descriptive sketch 
of each of the great epics of various nations, with a short bibli- 
ography of the same, and with illustrative extracts from the 
poems themselves. 


KARINE. A Story of Swedish Love. Translated 
from the German of Wilhelm Jensen. (Zales from 


Foreign Lands.) 16mo, gilt tops, $1.00. 


This latest addition to ‘“‘The Tales from Foreign Lands” 
Series is a thrilling tale of the time of Gustave Vasa, who is him- 
self the hero of the book, and mingles delightfull the sweet love 
story of Karine of Sweden with the warlike deeds of that event- 
ful time. The other books of this series are ‘“‘ Memories,” “‘ Gra 
ziella,” “*‘ Marie,” “‘ Madeleine,” * Marianela,”’ **‘ Cousin Philis.” 


ON THE RED STAIRCASE. By M. Imiay 


TAYLOR. 12mo, $1.25. 

The scene of this historical romance is laid in Moscow during 
the boyhood of Peter the Great. The hero is a French gentleman 
who, after successfully executing a mission of State, remains for 
a time at the Russian capital on business of his own. He falls in 
love with the daughter of a powerful boyar, and after a most 
exciting series of perilous adventures, he finally carries off his 
bride to France in safety. 


By 





Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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By WILLIAM CANTON, the “ Poet-Laureate 
of Childhood.”’ 


W.V.: Her Book. Illustrated by Brock. Dec- 
orative cover by J. H. TwacHTMAN. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


‘ The Invisible Playmate. Decorative cover by 
J.H. TwacHTMan, 16mo, $1.00. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 


A Romany of the Snows. A continuation 
of ‘‘ An Adventurer of the North,” and the 
latest existing records of Pretty Pierre. 
12mo, $1.25. 


An Adventurer of the North. Uniform with 
preceding. 12mo, $1.25. 

Pierre and His People. New edition. Uniform 
with preceding. 12mo, $1.25. 

When Valmond Came to Pontiac. New edi- 
tion, uniform with preceding. 12mo, $1.50. 

A Lover’s Diary. Frontispiece by Wii H. 
Low. 12mo, $1.25. 

By CLINTON ROSS. 

The Scarlet Coat. A Tale of the Siege of 

Yorktown. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Puppet. A Tale of Adventure. 16mo, 
$1.25. 
By LOUIS EVAN SHIPMAN. 
Urban Dialogues. Ilustrated by C. D. GIB- 
SON. 12mo, $1.25. 
By JOHN D. BARRY. 
Mademoiselle Blanche. 16mo, $1.25. 





By CHARLES CHARRINGTON. 
Lady Bramber’s Ghost. 16mo, $1.25. 
A Sturdy Beggar. 16mo, %:.25. 


A NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
By ROBERT OVERTON. 
Friend or Fortune. Illustrated by F. C. Youn. 
12mo, $1.25. 
A NEW STORY 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
Grip. A Story of the Army in France and of 
Life in the Galleys. 16mo, $1.25. 
By SHAN F. BULLOCK. 
Ring o’ Rushes. A Book of Irish Tales. 16mo,. 
$1.25. 
By MARIA LOUISE POOL. 
Boss and Other Dogs. 1i6mo, $1.25. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


With the Band. A Book.of Ballads. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


By L. COPE CORNFORD. 


Captain Jacobus. Illustrated by HERBERT DEN- 
MAN. 16mo, $1.25. 


By CAROLYN WELLS. 


At the Sign of the Sphinx. A Book of 
Charades. 16mo, $1.25 


ANONYMOUS. 
James, or Virtue Rewarded. 12mo, $1.50. 
All Expenses Paid. Small 16mo, $1.00. 





StonE & KIMBALL call the attention of the book-loving public to the first Holiday appearance of 


their complete set of the works of 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Edited by EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and GEORGE E, WoopsBerRY, and illustrated in photo- 
gravure by A. E. STERNER. 10 vols., $15.00 per set, net. Bound in half crushed levant, $40.00 per 
set, nt. Large paper edition, $50.''0 per set, net. 


(Only a few semain.) 





STONE & 


NEW YORK CITY. 





KIMBALL, 
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KING NOANETT. 


A Story of Old Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay. 


A New Historical Novel. Second Edition, with Map. Just Out. 
By F. J. STIMSON (J. S. of Dale). 


** We are not afraid to predict that ‘ King Noanett’ will take its place in the hearts of the people with such books as ‘ Lo! f 
and ‘ The Little Minister.’—A most noble book.” —JAmMEs MacARTHUR, in the September Boolean. nis om 

“It is marked in conception and execution alike by a trait which, without reserve, we may name beauty. The quality of charm which 
pervades the romantic tales of the Old World is just what distinguishes ‘ King Noanett.’ The real spirit "f the pha # Papper pate 
gives it inevitable romantic charm, comes from no documents at all, but straight from nature. The beauty of this book in its conception is 
like the beauty of our woods and our fields, of our fields and our streams. It is native. That is why we love it. Subtly rhythmical ca- 
dences which belong to the essence of lyric prose. In substance and in style alike, then, we may welcome ‘ King Noanett’ as a thing of 
beauty.” —Prof. BARRETT WENDELL, of Harvard University, in 7he Boston Transcript. 

_ “So far as American fiction is concerned ‘ King Noanett’ is far and away the book of the year. Certainly nothing fresher or more 
original has found its way into our literature for many a year. The volume possesses a distinct historical value.’’—Literary Editor, The 
Boston Transcript. ’ 

** A book which it is hard to put down until the end is reached. The climax is a triumph of clever manipulation. It is a credit to 
American letters to have produced such a book. We trust that no one will miss the opportunity of making the acquaintance of ‘ King 
Noanett.’ "—.V. VY. Examiner. 

“We have read few fictions whose interest was so steady, so continuous and so absorbing. ‘King Noanett’ must, however, be read in 
full to be justly appreciated. We sincerely commend the story to our readers.” —W. V. Independent. . 

“It is interesting. It is spirited. It has movementand life. The young Irish cavalier is a delightful acquaintance. ‘King Noanett’ 
possesses positive merits.”’- Literary World. 

“ A stirring and delightful romance.”’— Congregationalist. 

“ And who but an Irishman could have said ‘ Heigho! ’Tis the women who make the trouble of this life—and life worth the trouble.’ 
Mr. Stimson has done his best work in ‘King Noanett,’ and in Miles Courtenay he has added an immortal figure to the characters of 
fiction.” —JAMES JEFFREY Rocue, in The Pilot. ‘ 

“It is difficult to describe the fascination of its style, the enchantment which it wields, and the spiritual beauty which illumines the whole 
work.”—JamEs MacArTHUR, in 7he Bookman. 

¢¢ King Noanett’ is a book designed for *"l ages.” —N. V. Tribune. 

“ Mr. Stimson writes as good a story as Du Maurier.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Price, bound in cloth, $2.00; in vellum, $10.00. 


FAIRY TALES. 


By MABEL FULLER BLODGETT. Containing the following: 


The Story of Prince Peppermint and Princess Sunbeam and the Horned The Good Goblin. 
T The Sultan’s Pepper Box. 





the Princess >arsaparilla. oad. 
= aes on ama vow = iy the Ogre. Dame Elfrida’s Bees. 

le Diue Emeraid. le Silver oong. How Gold-Wing Found th 
The [oon Lady. The Magic Violets. Queen. — te 


With twelve full-page illustrations by Ethel Reed. $2.00. 


- SOME OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


The Forge in the Forest. A novel, by CHartesG. D-Rozerts. | Dr. Vermont’s Fantasy, and Other Stories, by Hannan 


Being the narrative of the Acadian ranger, Jean de Mer, Seign- Lyncu. Published in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent of 

eur de Briart, and how he crossed the Black Abbe; and of his London. $1.25 xe?. 

adventures in a strange fellowship. With seven full-page illus- ‘- 

trations by Henry Sandham, R.C.A. §r.50. Fitag. Fromme. ar vou Idyl, by Atbert Morris Bacry 

. S ith a portrait o! e author. $1.50. 

The Book of the Native. A volume of poems, by CHARLEs G. 

D. Roperts. $1.25 net. ° . Is Polite Society Polite ? and Other Essays, by Mrs. Jutia 
A History of Canada. With Chronological Chart. By CHARLES Warp Howse. With a new portrait of the author taken espe- 

ae meas, ines poo . cially for this book. $1.50. 

°06 Charades, by Norman D. Gray. $r.00. 


Earth’s Enigmas. A volume of stories, by CHarzzs G. D. 


RoperTs. $1.25. The House of the Trees, and (ther Poems, by ErHetwyn 


A Bad Penny. B Joun T. WHEELWRIGHT. With ten full-page WETHERALD. Witha portrait of the author. $1.00 met. 
illustrations by F. G. Atwood. $r.25. An Opal. Verses by EpnN=H Proctor CLARK. $1.00 met. 
Vera Vorontcoff. By Sonya Kovatevsky. Rendered into Eng- | « Virginia Cousin, and Bar Harber Tales by Mrs. Burton 

lish by ANNA von RypinGsvarp (Baroness von Proshwitz). Harrison. With a portrait of the author. $1.25. 
$1.25 net. = 
, : '. be In Friendship’s Name. What makes a Friend? Two gift 
Low Tide on Grand Pre. A Book of Lyrics, by Briss CARMAN. books compiled by VoLNEY STREAMER. Beautifully bound in 
$1.00 net. - Japanese vellum, and enclosed separately in pasteboard boxes. 
Behind the Arras. , es of oak Unseen, by Biiss CARMAN. $1.25 each. 
Wi yings by T. B. Meteyard. $r. . 
ith drawings by iy ae a sid a Be A Man Without a Country, and its History, by Epwarp 
Two Unpublisheo Essay s, by ae Watpo Emerson. With Everett Hace. A limited edition of one thousand. 75c. 
an introduction by Dr. EpwarD VERETT HALE. $1.00. 2 Ex Libris: Essays of a Collector, by CuHartes Dexter 
The Gold Fish of Gran Chimu, by Cuarves F. Lummis. With ALLEN. Illustrated by copper plate prints direct from coppers. 
Edition limited to 800 copies, 750 of which will be sold at $3.00; 


seven full-page illustrations by Henry Sandham, R.C.A. $1.50. 
Magda, by HERMANN SUDERMANN. ‘Translated by CHARLES-Ep- 
WARD Amory WinsLtow. With a cover-design and title-page 
by Louis J. Rhead. $1.00. 
The Love Story of Ursula Wolcott. Being a Tale of the Time 
of the Great Revival in New England, by CHARLES KNOWLES 
Botton. With illustrations by Ethel Reed. $1.00. 


LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO., = Boston, London, New York. 


and 50 of which, bound in vellum and signed and numbered by 
the author, will be sold at $15.00. 

James Clarence Mangan. His selected poems, witha study by 
the editor, LouisE IMoGEN GuINEy. With portrait of Mangan. 
$1.50 net. 

Wives In Exile. A Comedy in Romance by WILLIAM SHARP. $1.50. 
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‘¢ Clever, interesting and scientific.’’—Philadelphia Item. 


HYPNOTISM UP TO DATE. 


This new book by Sydney Flower, editor of the Hypnotic Magazine, is full of facts that are new 
to ninety-nine out of a hundred physicians, yet is written in a bright and entertaining style that 
will delight the average reader. It gives just the information desired by people everywhere, describ- 
ing in full detail the process of hypnotizing, and setting at rest the fear of some mysterious danger 


connected with the hypnotic state. 








WHAT THE CRITICS SAY. 








Well worth reading.—Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


A valuable treatise, and entertaining in no small degree.—Florida Times-Union. 
Full of information, put in an interesting and readable form.—Milwaukee Journal. 
The style pronghout is bright and interesting, and will attract many readers who have hitherto found the subject too difficult. 


—Woman’s Tribu 


Apparently ol with some knowledge of the subject, which is not always the case with these popular accounts of scientific 


subjects.—Hartford Times. 


It is a plain and lucid explanation of the hypnotic enya 


It should be read with delight by those who desire to form some 
scientific works on the subject.—Philadelphia Call. 


cast in dialogue form to render it easy of understanding. . .. . 
dea of the real meaning of hypnotism without recourse to abstruse 


Hypnotism Up to Date is a neat little book of 161 pages, handsomely printed on heavy laid 
paper and prettily bound in linen cloth. One dollar, postpaid. 





OTHER BOOKS ON LIVE QUESTIONS. 


AEDCEOLOGY: A treatise on Generative Life and Pre- 
natal Influence. By SyDNEY BARRINGTON ELLIOTT, 
M.D. Cloth, 275 pages, $1.50. 

AURORAPHONE, THE. By Cyrus CoLe. Adventure, 
love, philosophy ard socialism pleasantly mingled. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cents. 

COURAGE OF HER CONVICTIONS, THE. By CAROLINE A. 
Hutine. “* A daring production and conveys many a 
lesson.”—Church Union. Cloth, 230 pages, $1.00. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. A study from a ra- 
tional point of view. By J.C. F.GRUMBINE. Cloth, 75 
pages, 30 cents. 

EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY, -THE. By Dr. C. T. 
STOCKWELL. Suggestions of an Individual Immortal- 
ity based on science. Cloth, 104 pages, 60 cents. 

EVOLUTION OF THE DEVIL, THE. By Henry FRANK. 
A historical study of the growth of the devil idea. 
Paper, 66 pages, 25 cents. 

HISTORY OF THE ARGUMENTS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF 

GOD. By RABBI AARON HAHN. Paper, 205 pages, 50 
cepts. 

HISTORY OF MONETARY SYSTEMS in ‘the various 
States of the World, B. C., 369—A. D. 1895. By ALEX- 
ANDER Det MAR, M.E. Authorized American Edi- 
tion. Cloth, library style, complete index, 444 pages, 

2.00. 

LAST * ia +4 IMIPOSED UPON THE KHAN OF TOMATHOZ, 
TH By Hupor GENONE. Ilustrated. Cloth, 165 
il $1.00; paper, 25 cents. 





A NARROW 4X iN BIBLICAL CRITICS‘. By Rev. 
or CAVERNO, A.M., LL.D. Cloth, 300 pages, 


MONEY FOUND. By THomaAs E. Hruu. A plea for Gov- 
ernment banking in the interest of the whole people. 
a ga 122 pages, $1.00; cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 
cents, 

OUR NATION’S HISTORY AND SONG, with the Campai 
Songs our Fathers Sung. By. JOSEPHA M. © as A.B 
LL.B. Cloth, 480 pages, $1. paper, 50 cents 

ON THE ROAD TO THE LAKE. By Sam Fuint. A radi- 
cal free thought poysl, illustrated with 24 engravings. 
Cloth, 295 pages, $1.00 

PROOFS OF EVOLUTION. By Newson C. PARSHALL. 
Arguments from nay em og , Morphology, Reversion, 
ete. Cloth, 70 pages, 50 cents. 

SEED THOUGHTS FROM ROBERT BROWNING. Selected 
and arranged by Mary E. Burt. Imitation parch- 
ment, 40 pages, 25 cents. 

STORY FROM PULLMANTOWN, A. By Nico Becu- 
MEYER. A historical novel dealing with the Pullman 
strike. oa illustrated, 110 pages, 50 ceuts; paper, 
25 cents. 

STORY OF A DREAM, THE. By ETHEL MAUDE COLSON. 
A charming love story with just a touch an theosophy. 
Cloth, 304 pages, handsomely bound, $1.00 

THE UNENDING GENESIS, or Creation Ever Present. 
By H. M. Simmons. A scientific account of “crea- 

tion.” Paper, 111 pages, 25 cents. 





NEW OCCASIONS, our monthly magazine of Social Reform, will hereafter contain 64 pages 


monthly, and will be published at 50 cents a year. 


To introduce this magazine at once to readers of 


the Review orf REVIEWS, we will mail any two of our 25 cent books free to any one mentioning this 
advertisement and enclosing 50 cents for a year’s subscription to NEW OCCASIONS. 





Any book advertised on this page sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 58 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


COIL AND CURRENT 


Or, The Triumphs of Electricity. By Henry _Frirx and 
SrePNEY RAWSON. With about 8U i lustrations. Crown 8vo, 
- gilt, $1 +25. 

more because interesting and attractive, as 
wala as pee Bho ga ft for a ae man or boy than ‘ Coil and 

Current’ could hardly be instanced. - In this delightful 

volume there is contained a clearer ¢ and more pular account of 

the elements of the great science of electric wg than can be ob- 
tained in any other book of the size. Thoroughly accurate and 
up. to date in its scientific information, but bright, chatty, and 
attractive in tone. - « The illustrations ad greatly the 
value of the book.” 


A New Series of Attractive Books. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY CLASSICS 


Edited by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. Tastefully bound, gilt top, 
uncut edges, art canvas, full gilt, an”  ataggen K = hide t- 
tingham antique paper, at the Chiswi ess, hoto- 
avure Frontispiece to each ay pee y Ra. Ks. pat Em- 
nent Writers. 12mo, each, 75 cents. 
1. Sartor Resartus. By THomas CARLYLE. With an Introduction 
by Edward Dowden, LL.D. 
2. Alaric at Rome, and Other Poems. By mageser queen. 
With an Introduction ay Richard Garnett, C.B. 
8. Heroes and Hero hip. By THOMAS CARLYLE. With: an In- 
troduction by \ineeen Gosse. 
Prometi Bound, and Other Poems. yy ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. With an Introduction a, ‘Alice Meynell. 
The ium-Eater. By THOMAS DE QUINCEY. With an Intro- 
duction by Richard Le Gallienne. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 
AT RANDOFI 


A Collection of Essays and Stories. Ld L. F. AUSTIN. 
Photogravure Portrait and Special Title-Page. Crown 
pg art canvas, $1.25. 

“ Few books published this season will be looked for more 
curiously and more be noe fl than Mr. L. F. Austin’s Volume of 
Essays and Stories, entitled ‘At Random.’ Though Mr. Austin 
has an almost unique reputation as one of the most brilliant and 
able of literary writers, he has, stra: ange to say, never yet published 
avolume. . . .”—Literary Wor 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, carriage paid, upon re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd., - - 15 East 12th St., N.Y. 
Just Published. 


Modern New York 


By MRS. BURTON HARRISON, 1 vol. Profusely 
Illus. Sm. qto., clo. Gilt top. Price, $3.00. 


‘It gives an account of the development of 
architecture, street pavements, street lighting, 
the Centennial celebration, naval paraue, in- 
creased facilities for travel, new bridges, immi- 
gration, electric lighting, ’police arrangements, 
educational institutions, churches, mission 
houses, charities, amusements, and many other 
subjects belonging to the development of this 
metropolis. 

‘‘I¢ is a very interesting volume, marked by 
the thoroughness, accuracy, and literary skill 
which we expect in every production of Mrs. Har- 
rison’s pen.”—N. Y. Sun, October 24, 1896. 


New Edition. 


History of the City of New York 


By MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB. 3 vols. Illus. 8vo, 
clo. Price, $15.00. ad 


‘*More to Mrs. Lamb than perhaps to any 
other one person is directly to be traced the 
growth of interest in the early history of this 
city.”—N. Y. Times, Nov. 14, 1896. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 











NEW BOOKS. 


The “Final \ War. 


An Historical Romance of the Near Future. By Lovuts Tracy. 
With 16 full-page illustrations. Large 12mo, $1.75. 

“The clever historian of ‘The Final War’ has described, with 
historic fidelity and with no little dramatic force, certain very 
important international complications which are to occur 
toward the close of the present cent Jealousy of Great 
Britain has united for the Caoment certain of the other great 
powers in a scheme for the dismemberment of the British Em- 
pire. The United nee taking the qround that this constitutes 
a crime lization, joins nds with Great Britain. 
The result of a ware so general as to be universal is to lay an as- 
sured foundation of a final peace among the nations of the 


= An Uncrowned King. 


A Romance of High Politics. By Sypnry C. Grier, author of 
“In furthest Ind.,” ** His Suediiomey’s 8s English Governess,” 
etc. 12mo, $1. 50. 

This story has, in the course of its publication as the serial of 
the year in Blackwood’s, attracted no little attention for its keen 
insight into diplomatic ] ibilities, for the fresh humor shown 
in its situations and character studies, and for the dramatic 
power shown in the narrative. 


The Historical Development of 
Modern Europe. 





From § the ¢ Congress of Vienna to the Present Time. By CHARLES 
NDREWS, ASS te Professor of History in Bryn Mawr 
Calan. win be leted in two Mey ay Sold sepa- 


comple’ 
ith maps. dSvo., gilt tops, each $2.5 
Parti. ecm 1815-1850. (Ready. 
Part II. From 1850 to the Present Time. (In preparation.) 
Professor Andrews’ volume has been prepared with reference 
more particularly to the requirements of higher grade students 
in modern history. The narrative is, however, written in a 
graceful and dramatic form; and presenting, as it does, a clear 
account of historic events, the influence of which still continues, 
it will be found of no little interest for the general reader. 


Books and Their Makers Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. 


A Study of the Conditions of the Production and Distribution of 
Literature from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Close 
of the Seventeenth Century. By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM, 
A.M., author of “ Authors and Their Public in Ancient 
Times. » Tobe ae in two volumes. Sold separate- 
ly. 8vo, wt tops, each, $2.50. 

Vou... A. 600 
Vou, II. 50017 09 (the date of the first Copyright statute). 
“The work has an irresistible fascination. The amount of orig- 
inal research that has gone into it is simply enormous, and the 
materials have been most thoroughly assimilated and method- 
ically presented.”—Literary World. 


Cooper’s Complete Works. 


* Mohawk Edition,” 32 volumes, sold separately. For titles of 

e 32 volumes, send for separate prospectus. For the 

pe Ban Bsn of purchasers, the volumes have been divided 

into five sections, each section bein put up in a box. b- 
lication now completed. 8vo, gilt tops, each, $1.25. 


The Maker of Moons. 


By RoBerT W. CHAMBERS, author of ‘The Red Republic,” “A 
King and a Few Dukes, ”etc. With frontispiece. Large 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

“Mr. Chambers has an original creative imagination ia great 
power, and has a dramatic faculty which enables him easily and 
artistically to shape his stories so that there is no lagging of in- 
terest. . He is a master of natural dialogue, a strong, 
picture ue descriptive writer, — the possessor of a keen 
sense of humor.”—New York Press 


Little Journeys 


to the Homes of American Authors. [Illustrated with 13 por- 
traits and 4 fac-simile MSS. pages. Uniform in style witb 
the series of “ Little Journeys ’ for 1895. 16mo, printed on 
deckle-edge paper, gilt fop. 1.75. 
The 1895 series and the 1896 series, two volumes together in 
a box, per set, $3.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 





156 Fifth Avenue, - New York. 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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BOOKS @ 


' MASS 
we Cathedrals of Engl 
ine Cathedrals of England 
By Deans Farrar, Milman, Stanley, and others. 
Superbly Illustrated With Over 100 Direct Reproductions of Recent Photographs. 
Royal Octavo. Size of Pages, 9 x 12 inches. Extra Cloth, ornamental, in a box, Price $3.50. 


This elegant volume combines the most graphic descriptions and the best historical accounts of these most interesting buildings with 
almost perfectly reproduced photographs of 4 exterior and interior views. : 

Forty of the illustrations are full-page, and sixty appear in the text. None of the many books hitherto published on this subject 
have attempted to use, to any extent, the present high art of photography, and cannot, therefore, compare with this inthe beauty and 
faithfulness of its pictorial representations of these monumental buildings. It is believed the work will especially interest travelers, archi- 
tects, and all students of English History, and will give to the casual reader the quickest and best general idea of the great English Cathe- 
drals and the interesting monuments in them. 

A UNIQUE FEAIURE is the fine collection of portraits of the great Church dignitaries of the past and present, with short sketches 
of their lives. Thiscollection includes Deans Farrar, Milman, Church, Stanley; Canon Liddon; Archbishops Tait and 














Benson; Bishops Lightfoot, Westcott, Wilberforce, etc. 


The book is carefully printed on heavy coated paper, and is one of the handsomest publications of the year. J/Justrated sample 


pages sent on application. 


Lf your bookseller does not have these books, they will be sent to your address post-paid. 





JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Philadelphia. 





ISTORY 
FOR READY 
REFERENCE ff 





History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES. 

By J.N. LARNED, £.x-Pres. Am. Library Ass'n. 
(erGiving History on Ail Topics in the Exact Words 
of the Historians Themselves. 

This work is a New Departure in Book Making, as it fills 
a place hitherto wholly unoccupied. ; 

It gives History in the very language of its best 
interpreters, and within easy reach of the reader. 

Its system of Ready. Reference and Cross Reference 
is new and complete, and shows History in its relations as 
does no other work. ete: 

It also presents History in its Literature, hence in its 
most attractive form, and with its sources Clearly given. 

Quotations from over five thousand volumes make it 
equivalent, practically, to a library of very many volumes, or, 
as Bishop Vincent says, ‘‘ puts the history of the 
world on a single shelf.’ . 

It will answer more questions in History, more author= 
itatively, with greater excellence of literary expression, 
and with a greater economy ef time, than any other work 
in the world. 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy pay- 
ments. Send for circular, giving full information. 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. _ 4 


-R. H. Russet & Son's 


| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
_ PICTURES OF PEOPLE. 2y Chartes Dana Gibson. 


White vellum and Imperial Japan. Large folio, 12 x 18 inches. 
Price, $5.00. 
Edition-de-Luxe of above, numbered and signed by Mr. Gibson. 
Price, $10.00. 
IN VANITY FAIR. Drawings by A. B. Wenzell. 
Large folio, 12 x 18 inches, on heavy coated paper. 
Price, $5.00. 
OXFORD CHARACTERS. Lithographs on Stone by 
Will Rothenstein. 
50 signed copies only for America, Large folio, r2 x 18 inches. 
j Price, $15.00. 
POSTERS IN TIINIATURE. § Cover and Introduction 
a Edward Penfield. 
Yellow buckram cover, stamped in colors, r2mo, 260 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 
THE TANTEL-PIECE MINSTRELS.  2y John 
Kendrick Bangs. 
Illustrated by F. Berkeley Smith. Illuminated cover. 
Price, $ .75. 
THE DELFT CAT. 2, Robert Howard Russell. 
Illustrated by F. Berkeley Smith. Cover in Delft colors, 
| Price, $ .75. 
KETIBLE’S COONS, Drawings 6y E. W. Kemble. 
| Large 4to, 934 x 12 inches. Cover of buckram a ag ~~. 
rice, $2.00. 
FABLES FOR THE TIMES. 2, Hh. w. Phillips. 
Illustrated by T. S. Sullivant. 934 x x2 ins., wag cover. 
| rice, $1.25. 
| POSTER CALENDAR FOR 1897. Designed by 
Edward Penfield. 
Five designs, 10 x 14 inches, printed in colors. Price, $ .g0. 
Imperial Japan edition, numbered and signed by Mr. Penfield. 
Price, $2.00. 








| The above publications are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


R. H. RUSSELL & SON, New Vork. 
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ts THE LIVING METHOD FOR LEARNING 


‘How to Think 
in French. 


b 

J 

b. 

S the Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. 

t The most successful means yet devised for learning 

tk and teaching how to speak French. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 

t “Tam sure the book will accomplish precisely what is set to 

be - puspese.”—Pret. James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins 
niversity. 

be “You have done a great and beautiful work in the publica- 

. tion of your manuals.”—Bishop John H. Vincent, Chan- 

, cellor of Chautauqua. 


dt. 4d 
v8 ig 





ee eb >» » } 


in © correct and fluent speaking o 
By Chartes F. Kreck. A-M.. F votessor of Lam ip ag in } work has no equal.”—Scientifie American, Nov. 11, 1893, 9 


‘ CHARLES F. KROEH, Publisher, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J.4 
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How to Think == == 
Senuroweretee" iy German.: 


“‘As a practical book to aid in grils soust Em power of } 
erman language, 8 


7Taerere,) 


) 
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. 316. 


How to Think - 3 





Sent, post-paid, on 


receipt of $1.50. in Span ish. 
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Four Remarkable Books. 
THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. 


By Gaprie.e D’Annunzio. Translated by Arthur Hornblow. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

“ This book is realistic. Some say that it is brutally so. But the 
realism is that of Flaubert and not that of Zola. There is no plain 
speaking for the sake of plain speaking. Every detail is justified in 
the fact that it illuminates either the motives or the actions of the 
man and woman who here stand revealed. It is a painful book. 
Not that there is an absence of sunshine in it. But it is deadly true. 
The author holds the mirror up to nature, and the reader, as he sees 
his own experiences duplicated in passage after passage, has some- 
thing of the same sensation as all of us know on a first reading of 
George Meredith’s ‘‘ Egoist.”” Reading these pages is like being 
out in the country on a dark night in a storm. Suddenly a flash of 
lightning comes and every detail of your surroundings is revealed.” 
NV. Y. Evening Sun. 


TALES FROM A MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
CASKET. 


By AnaToce France. Translated by Henri Pene Du Bois. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“Anatole France is a literary artist. His delicately suggestive 
style is well reproduced in the translation of ‘ Tales from a Mother- 
of-Pearl Casket.’ These sixteen stories are charming, neat, precise 
and tender. Thesubjects range from the Golden Legend to the days 
of the Revolutionists. Nobody who has ever read ‘The Crime of 
Sylvestre Bonnard’ but will be delighted by the present volume.” 


—Philadelphia Press. 
ANDRIA, 


A Novel. By Percy Wuire. Author of “ Mr. Bailey Martin,” 
** Corruption,” &c. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
“Its plot is entertaining and the best of it is that it is creditably 
expressed.”—Albany Times-Union. 


DAYBREAK. 
A Romance of an Old World. By James Cowan. With illus- 
trations by Walter C. Greenough. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
“Tt is the most remarkable book which has appeared from this 
part of the country since Edward Bellamy’s famous ‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’ and like that work it is a picture of a Utopia, but the per- 
fected state of society which Mr. Cowan presents is not that of a 
Boston of the year 2000, but that of an imagined Mars of the present 
day, an older and vastly more advanced world. a 
Springfield Republican. 


George H. Richmond & Go., Pub ishers, 12 E, 45th St., N.Y. | 





FULL SIZE SHEET MUSIC. 


LATEST POPULAR COPYRIGHT MuUsICc. 
| wat x Ge Tous Love to Me! 
P 11 Start for Home To-morrow. 
VOCAL—with Chorus:) Sadie and I. Little Carry Gray. 
| He Didn’t Know She Loved Him. 
§ McKinley March (with Portrait). 
INSTRUMENTAL: j Our New President (March). 
aay of above POSTPAID 26 cents. Write us what you 
want. Catalogue of 6-cent music (2,400 pieces) free. 
C. ROBINSON & CO., 11 Cooper PI., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


- Unitarian Publications sent 
free. Address P O. M., 
e i earorang Church, Jamaica 


lains, Mass. 


A SUPERB WORK OF ART. 








By Dr. Samugt Aucustus Brnton. 





Megntieontty illustrated with 72 plates 20 x 26, representing 
e 


the Temples, etc., with all their original superb colorings. The 
most notable work ever published upon the most interesting 
country in all the world. 


Miss Edwards wrote: “I wish to tell you how much I was 
pleased with the specimen plates of your great work.” 
“A most vivid pen and brush pictorial history of the wonders 
of Ancient Egyp .— Evangelist. 
tion de luxe, limited to 800 copies. 
For descriptive pamphlet address 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 











JUST PUBLISHED... 


DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





Oxford Miniature Poets. 


BURNS—BYRON—WORDSWORTH. 


Complete Editions in 3,4 and 5 volumes, The Daintiest 
ane aaa Exquisite specimens of book-making ever pro- 
uced. 
Size, 44% x 34, and only 3 inches in thickness. 
from $4.00 te $12.00. 

Also in One Volume, beautifully printed on Fine White 
and the famous Oxford India Papers, from $1.50 upwards. 
Also in One and Six Volumes uniform with above, 
Shakespeare, Scott. 

*,* The Oxford India Paper has made a revolution in 
printing editions of Poets. It has made it possible to read 
that which it is easy to carry about. 

* K * 


An Epoch in Bible-Making. 


«J UST PUBLISHED... 
EIGHTEEN NEW COPYRIGHT EDITIONS OF THE 


Genuine Oxford Teachers’ Bibles. 


With New a Maps, and 124 full-page Plates. The Best 
Biblical Compi ation of the age, and the most modern of 
all Teachers’ Bibles, placing the Student, Preacher and 
Teacher in possession of recent discoveries in Bible Lands. 
THE BESTIN aLL RESPECTS. New and specially prepared 
copyright helps and illustrations are valuable features of 
these new editions. 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 


At prices 


For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 
HENRY FROWDE, o1 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Ready Dec. 1. 


NEW AMERICAN EDITION. - PRICE REDUCED. 


A work unequalled by any rival for its learning, 
interest and value. 


By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., Oxon. D.D., Ph.D. 
Two volumes, 8vo., cloth, gilt hen 1568 pages, $4.00 postpaid. To 
the clergy, $3.00 net; by mail, $3.40. 

This work, formerly published at $6.00 net, or $6.50 by mail, has 
been revised, and is printed from entirely new American 
made electrotype plates. on excellent paper. 

SPECIAL ORFE « .—We will send the above set, for a lim- 
ited time, for $2.00 net, or $2.50 postpaid. Also, a cheaper 
edition, plain top, not so well bound, but still superior to any 
competitive edition, for $1.40, or $2.00 postpaid. There may be 
inferior editions offered, and at almost any price. 

E. R. HERRICK & COMPANY, 
Late with A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., 


Publishers and Importers, 70 Fifth Ave , New York. 
When calling please ask for MR. GRANT. 


BOOKS AT 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS. 


An assortment of catalogues and special slips of books 
at reduced prices sent for 10-Cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 2° ¥:4745treet: 


MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT AND RECEIVE A DISCOUNT. 
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The above is areproduction of our etching, The 
Birthplace of Shakspere. It is an etching of 
unusual quality, printed on the best paper, size 
12x 18 inches, and could not be purchased of 
your art dealer for less than $1.00. Our list of 
his line of etchings includes: 


HomE oF HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

BIRTHPLACE OF ROBERT BURNS. 

HOME OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

Home oF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

BIRTHPLACE OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

RESIDENCE OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

““ WAKEFIELD,” BIRTHPLACE OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 

THE HOME OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

THE HOME OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

BIRTHPLACE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

HOME OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

BIRTHPLACE OF ULYSSEs S. GRANT. 


% 


FASHIONS AND FIXINGS is a thoroughly u 
Timely and Interesting Matter on the Latest and most Practical Fashions. 


... READ THIS UNUSUAL OFFER... 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 1. 
and Fixings ’’ for one year, and in addition, the pattern of the accompany- 
ing illustration, No. 6885, Ladies’ Fancy Waist—an 
etching that you desire of the Birthplaces of the Poets. 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 2. 





4S 


p-to-date Monthly Fashion Magazine, filled with 





For fifty cents we will send you ‘‘ Fashions 


size—and any one 


For fifty cents we will send you ‘‘ Fashions 
and Fixings ’’ for one year, and in addition, 
any one etching from our list of landscape 
etchings and Pattern of Ladies’ Fancy Waist. 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 3. For fifty cents 
we will send you ‘‘ Fashions and Fixings ’’ 
for one year, and in addition, the etching, 
‘‘ The Lighthouse,’’ or any one you may de- 
sire from our list of Birthplaces of the Poets. 














“The Lighthouse” is of the same quality as 
the birthplaces of the authors, excepting that it 
is larger in size, being 16 x 30 inches. This land- 
scape etching is of the very best quality and 
could not be purchased of your art dealer for 
less than $1.00. 





Our regular departments 


include each inonth, Fashion Notes and Plates, Household Hints, the Latest Production of Popular 
Sheet Music—Vocal and Instrumental—as well as capital short stories. Our Illustrations of the Latest 


Fashions are reproduced.in the best and most artistic manner. 


Send fifty cents in stamps, or money 


order, and don’t neglect to state which one of the special offers you desire to accept. 


Address 


DUNCAN KELLER & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





(Take notice to-day, ‘his ad. will not appear again.) 


3150 | FREE! FREE! 
GOLD | Women 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the 
lettersin INDUSTRIOUS? Youcan make twenty or more 
words, we feel sure, and if you do you will receive a good 
reward. Donot use oy 3 letter more times than it appears 
in the word. Use no language except English. Words 
spelled alike, but with different meaning, can be used but 
once. Useany dictionary. Plurals, pronouns, nouns,verbs, 
adverbs, prefixes, suffixes. adjectives, proper nouns al- 
lowed. Anything that is alegitimate word will be allowed. 
Work it out in this manner: In, into, industrious. no, not, 
nut, nuts, dust, dusts, us, sit, sits, etc. Use these words in 
your list. The publisher of WOMAN’S WORLD AND JEN- 
NESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay $20.00 in gold to the per- 
son able to make the largest list 01 words from the letters 
inthe word INDUSTRIOUS; $12.00for thesecond largest ; 
$10.00 for the third ; $8.00 for the fourth ; $5.00 for the ten 
next largest, and $2.00 each for the twenty-five next 
largest lists. The above rewards are given free and with- 
out consideration for the purpose of attracting attention 
to our handsome woman’s magazine, twenty-four pages, 
ninety-six long columns. finely illustrated, and all original 

matter, long and short stories by the best authors; price, 
$1.00 per year. It isnecessary for you, to enter the contest, 
to send 12 two-cent stamps fora three months’ trial sub- 
scription with your listot words, and every person sending 
the 24 cents and a list of twe-ty words or more is guaran- 
teed an extra present by return mail (in addition to the 
magazine), of a 200-page book, * Doris’ Fortune,” by 
Florence Warden, a love story of intense interest. Satis- 
faction guaranteed in every case or your money refunded. 
Lists should be sent at once, and not later than Jan. 20. 
The names and addresses of successful contestants will be 
printed in February issue. published in January. Our 
ublication has been established nine years. We refer you 
oany mercantile agency for our standing. Make your 
listnow. Address J. H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 905 Temple 
Court Building, Dept. 1'9, New York City. 








Give the Little Darling 


_pictures to 
ook at and 
stories to 





read, and he 
or she will be 


Children are 
i) very impres- 
sionable, and 
their reading 
should, there- 
a, be care- 


fu “> . 
Our Little Ones and the Nursery, now in its 82nd year 
is THE BEST and only magazine for little people of 4 to 10 


years old. Every story and a 
{5 Stories 























oem is written to suit the in- 
lligence of the youngest read- 
ers ogy oe ? peg he Na d J s | 
enjo . , and eve 
objectionable, Sgn in matter a n in 4 es, 
or expression, is carefully ex- . 
elu Tales of wonderful 30 a ictu res 
feaching ‘TRUTH, HONESTY: 
eac 4 STY, 
GRATITUDE, OBEDIENCE, Every Month. 
CHARITY make this delight- 
ful little magazine almost AN EDUCATION IN ITSELF. 
are by best artists and thoroughly American in dress and action, 
inculcating a taste for the best in art. 
for YOUR little son or daughter for a whole year, 
& { .00 if sent TO-DAY to the publisher with his or 
her name and address. Nothing delights a child 
B uvs more than to receive a magazine regularly, just 
y like the grown folks. Surely a dollar could not 
H a i ness = ed og 3 to ous ae 74 
n nging happiness for a year to 
ne your little one. oe) dollar bill enclosed 
in a letter almost always reaches the publisher safely, if plainly 
addressed. ’ 
LAURENCE ELKUS, - 196 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Are you interested in 
Educational 
Carbon Photographs 


(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 inches) 
~f Ruins of Ancient Architecture, European 
Cathedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
Modern Masters and Statuary? They are 
exceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls 
or Staircases, and having been made for 
Educational Institutions are highly welcomed 
as valuable gifts to Public Libraries, Schools 








and Academies. Write for catalogue to 


FRANK HEGGER, “New yore” 
IMPORTER OF 
UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
of Paintings and Sculpture in the European 
Galleries and Views from all parts of the 

Globe. 


N. B.—Attention is called to the fact that all photo- 
graphs purchased from me are original photographs and 
not reprints or copies of photographs. 















TO INDUCE YOU TO READ 


Our circulars, setting forth the great merits of our publication, whereby we 
hope to persuade a proportion of readers to become subscribers, and thus in- 
crease both the reputation and the sale of 


¢ THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


22 


DEDUORRE 
ss 


WE MAKE THIS VERY LIBERAL OFFER 


Everybody knows the famous song “Home, Sweet Home,” and its cele- 
brated author, John Howard Payne. Few, however, have ever seen a portrait 
of him whose name has become immortalized by the magic stroke of genius, 
which gave expression to the tenderest of human sentiments. We have re- 
cently acquired the original plate of the only fine steel-engraved portratt 
ever executed, and have struck off 1,000 impressions on fine heavy plate paper, 
size, 11x14 inches. Suitable for framing. An ornament for every home. 


WE PROPOSE TO SEND YOU FREE 


One of these special impressions, which is brilliantly printed from the en- 
graved plate, with the autograph fac-simile signature below the portrait, and 
which ts not defaced by any advertising matter whatever, on receipt of 
your request as per coupon below. Remember, the finest steel-engraved 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, Publisher, ro West 22d Street, New York. 

Please send me one copy of steel-engraved portrait of John Howard 
Payne, as per your advertisement in REVIEW OF REVIEWS. Enclosed are 
five 2-cent stamps to cover pasteboard mailing roll, postage, addressing 
expenses, etc. I agree to read any circulars sent relative to your publication, 
“The Library of American Literature,’ and will consider a purchase if 
favorably impressed. 


HOW CAN WE AFFORD TO DO THIS? 
In fact, we doubt if we can continue the offer, for the greater the number of 


applications, the more our loss; therefore, we reserve the right to return 
stamps to applicants as soon as the 1,000 impressions are exhausted. It is 














simply an experiment of giving away a fine print, worth at least one dollar, 


to attract attention and sell our publication. 


BG Positively only one portrait to each applicant Sy 








Sargent’s 


EADY 
EFERENCE 
OTARY 


BookCases “"" — 








A brain worker’s best tool. | 

A Labor Economizer. 

A Time Saver. | 

All Kinds for all needs. 

New and perfect anti-friction | 
Rotary principle. 

Write for Catalogue D, free, 
postage 2c. 





Our new Catalog C, 48 pages, | 
of Reclining, Easy, Libra- | 
ry and Study Chairs and 
Couches, is just out, and 
is the most complete ever 
issued. 

We Can Suit Anybody. 

If interested, write for it, post- 
age 3c. 

Mention Review of Keviews. 


Geo. F, Sargent Company, 


289 Fourth Avenue, 
(Next 23d St. Moved May 
1st from 814 B’way). 








NEW YORK. 





Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and - 
Booklet Packets. 


ye 15TH SEASON. 
Our well-known Packets are ready, and need only 





brief mention. First 6 Packs, post-paid, for $3.45. 10 
Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 
| No. J. For 54 cts., {7 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
“ 2. “ 54cts, 10 Fine Cards “ - 
“* 3. “ $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklet. 
“ 4. ™ $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars, 
“ & “ Sécte, & “ “ all different, 
“ 6 ™ 27 cts. 10 Xmas Cards. 
“* 7. “™ 54cts. 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
* 8 ““ $1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets, etc. 
“ 9, “ 54cts. 10 Birthday Cards and 5 Booklets. 
“10. “ 54cts., 25 Sunday School Cards, 


Special Packets and lots made out to order. 


TEAGHERS For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 


For 54 cts. 25 Cards, no two alike. 


SAMPLES PAPER BY THE POUND, 15 CENTS. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 
Satisfaction 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Guaranteed. 
Full Circulars on application. 
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UPERB CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS. = NOW READY. 


Presenting Artistic and Literary Features of Unusual Merit. 


ISSUED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 


Che Grand Christmas Double PHumbers 


























THE LONDON GRAPHIC - - - . - - - - Price, $0.50 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS . - - - - - .50 
SKETCH - ~ = = ie ‘ " 3 ¥ “s .bO 
PEARS’ PICTORIAL - - - - - ° re 6 .5O 
LADY’S PICTORIAL - - - ~ - - - e “6 .5O 
BLACK & WHITE - - - - ° « : “ .50 
HOLLY LEAVES - - - - - - * - 66 .5O 
CHATTERBOX CHRISTMAS-BOX - - ~ - - - “6 .50 
FATHER CHRISTMAS - - - - - - - “s .50 
LE FIGARO ILUUSTRE, English Text - ‘ rc ; ; “ 1,00 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, French Text ~ ~ - - - si 1.00 
UNDER THE MISTLETOE - - - - ~ ‘ se 25 
ART ANNUAL, the Christmas Number of the Art Journal - - - - 75 
YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL - - - re re ‘ é F .60 

rs = - ~ 225 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE - - - 
These are the Original Issues of the FINEST CHRISTMAS NUMBERS in the World. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Importers and Exporters of Newspapers, Periodieals and Books, 
NOS. 83 AND 85 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, ONE DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 


Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 


‘ls seins | LIBRARIES 











LIBRARY CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir. LISTS PRICED GRATIS. 


The quent eeatetal ft Coste rt me aged We THE BAKER & TAYLOR Co., 
small bunch of the most fragrant of blossoms ere Wh Boo é 5 
from the bread acres of Eugene Field’s Farm of Love.” olesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York 











ILLUSTRATING, 


Pen Drawing. Free Hand Drawing, Learni to Read 
French, taught in ERNEsT KNAUFFT’s ART STUDENT. 
7 back Nos. and 1 year’s sub. from Nov. 6 (when Vol. IX 
begins), for $1.25. 6 mos. sub. 50c, SEND 


eat artists this book could not have been manufactured 
or $7.0e. For sale at book stores, or sent ——— on re- 
ceivt of $1.10. The love offering to the Child’s Poet Laur- 
eate, published by the Committee to create a fund to build 
















the Monument and to care for the family of the beloved Articleson Art Education EN 
poet. in the United States, fully Cc TS 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, po gore mel Ao a feature for 2 speci- 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. THE ART STUDENT, men Nos. 


182 W. 28d Street, N. Y. Regular price 20 cents, 
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ecial Xmas Offe lar Price 
i 0 
D Regular Price $5° 
In order that our method may be within the reachof every one we make the { 
following Special Xmas Offer good for the next 30 days only. For $ 3.50, ney 
we will send you one complete set of books (either French, German or Spanish) of ZIn 
the ‘‘Rosenthal Method” for Language Study at Home, including membership in Cor- Sj 
respondence College, which entitles you to free correction of all exercises by the ae 
eminent linguist, Dr. R. S. Rosenthal, formerly Prof. of Languages University of Berlin, SV 
and author of the Meisterschaft System, (now obsolete), etc. ae 


Speak French, German, Spanish in Three Months. 


The “Rosenthal [ethod” is the most simple, natural and practical system of language study ever pub- 
lished. In use in every country of Europe, and enthusiastically endorsed by the leading educators of the 
world. 30 minutes a day for three months willenable you to speak a foreign language, fluently. 

2 Send $3.50 (money order, bank draft or cash in registered letter,) foreach setof books desired, and if upon 
2 receizt you are not satisfied return books and we will promptly refund the atitt State language desired 
. THE DR. R. S. ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE COLLEGE, 454 ROOKERY BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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Best and Largest Practical Art Magazine, 


~©23| The Art 
Amateur 


(Established 1879) 

.ooa year. Single copy, 35 cents. Color 
Plates and Easy Workin; esigns every 
month, Artists’ Biographies, Art News, 
and Simple Lessons in Oil, Water- 
color, Pastel, Tapestry, and 
China Painting, Designing, Il- 
lustrating, arving, Pyrog- 
raphy, Embrdidery, etc. 























To all who send $4.00 (regular subscription price of THE 

Plates included in the year’s subscription, your choice of 

Each portfolio contains from $3.00 to $4.00 worth of Studies and Pictures from 

Marines by Bruce Crane, E. Moran, etc. C: 12 Figure Subjects by J. G. 
Pictures Selected Especially for framing. G: 20 China Painting Designs in 
9 ; ; beginning any month. 

3 Months’ Subscription Free, Sees? yor'Send 
$400 TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. For one dollar we 
with the valuable little Manual “‘ Hints to Beginners in Paint- 

ditional NINE MONTHS’ subscription for 1897. 

MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Al BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK... 


Commemorating in original verse the 
anniversary days of life—Birthday, Be- 
trothal, Wedding, Christmas, etc., em- 
bellished with California flowers, 
and 40 full-page Cupids, illustrating the 
various phases of affection. All the 
world loves a lover, and an ideal one is 
to be found in this exquisite volume, which 
might be appropriately called “ The Me- 
moirs of a Lover.” It cannot fail to recall 
to every one delicious memories, which will 
be held forever between its leaves. It is 
particularly appropriate as a Christmas 

Gift, having a special verse expressing the 

culmination of love, to which the resi of the 

book is a beautiful introduction. 

Quarto, gilt edges. $3.00; with beautiful Hand-Painted 
frontispiece, $4.50; Wedding Edition, in white watered 
silk, $7.50. A superb Edition de Luxe, from the original 
plates, on large paper, with sixteen Hand-Painted 
Cupids, $24.00. 


WHAT LITERARY EXPERTS SAY: 


John G. Whittler—The pooms are rarely sweet; the rondeaux are 
worthy of the Troubadours of Provence. 


Margaret E. Sangster—The most beautiful gift book I ever saw. 
Robert Gollyer—it will be held among our household treasures. 
Andrew D. White—Altogether it is a delight. 

S. Weir Mitchell—I never saw anything more charming. 

Chas. Eliot Norton—A book which will have many lovers. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin—It is indeed a “thing of beauty.” 


Before Purchasing Holiday Gifts, 
Send for Illustrated Specimen Pages to 
JAMES T. WHITE & CO., Publishers, 


First-Class Salesmen Wanted. NEW YORK. 









eo 
Special ART AMATEUR) and mention this (REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS) advertisement, we offer BESIDES all the Color 
Offers any one Free Presentation Portfolios of 12 
of our 7 Exquisite Color Plates. 
costly Original Paintings by eminent artists. Thus: Portfolio A: 12 Flower 
Pieces by Paul de Longpre, Maude Stumm, etc. B: 12 Landscapes and 
Brown, Albert Lynch, etc. D: 12 Genre and Still Life by F.C. Jones, F. V. 
Redmond, etc. E: 12 Animal Subjects. chiefly by Helena Maguire. F: 12 
Gold and Colors. [Ask for Special China Painting Circular.] 

Instead of one of these Portfolios of Color Plates you may have 
$4.00 you will receive for it 13 Months’ Subscription to THE ART AMATEUR, 
instead of 12 months. 

will send you The Art Amateur for THREE MONTHS, 

-* with Color Plates and other Supplements, together 
ing,’’ giving you the privilege of sending ONLY $3.00 more to 
secure any one of the Portfolios mentioned above and the ad- 

Specimen Number (with all Supplements), 25 cents, if REVIBW OF 
REVIEWS is mentioned. Illustrated Catalogue of 300 Color Studies Free. 

e e a 
e es es 
His Life, Times and Speeches. 


1825—1893. 


By EDWARD MAYES, LL.D., 
Lix-Chancellor of the University of Mississippi. 


SECOND EDITION. 
. Royal octavo, pp. 820. 


Many likenesses of distinguished contemporaries 
of Justice Lamar. 


PRICE, DELIVERED, $3.00. 


BARBEE & SMITH, Agents, 
Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Emanuel Swedenborg 





The following works by this author will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price: 


HEAVEN AN HELL. 


4116 pages. Paper cover. 15 cents. 
Special Edition, 8vo. Cloth. 3877 pp. 25 cents. 


DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM. 


384 pages. Paper cover. 15 cents. 


FOUR LEADING DOCTRINES. 


266 pages. Cloth. 20 cents. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


196 pages. Paper cover. 


GOD, PROVIDENCE AND CREATION. 


253 pages. Paper cover. 15 cents. 


15 cents, 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue of Swedenborg’s 
Works sent free on request. 


THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


20 Cooper Union, New York City. 
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THE ONE 
SUPERB 


LARGE... Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300.... | for any household is now offered in that unequaled Li- 
Colored Maps, Charts and Diagrams. | brary of Reference—The New 


SS STANDARD [routs oe 
AMERIGAN|*™- 
ENGYCLOPEDIA 


Prepared _under editorial supervision of John Clark Rid- 
path, LL.D., author of “Ridpath’s Histories,” etc., as- 
sisted by a large corps of editors and over 100 eminent scholars 
and specialists. 


A SUPERB REFERENCE WORK 


treating over 60,000 topics (10,000 more than any other encyclo- 
pedia) covering the entire field of human knowledge, thought and 
endeavor, including THE ARTS, SCIENCES, PHILOSOPHY. HIS- 
TORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, 
METEOROLOGY, NAVIGATION, EXPLORATION, DISCOVERY, 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, COMMERCE, FINANCE, 
ETHNOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY, ELECTRICITY, THEOLOGY, LAW, MEDICINE, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, STATISTICS, Ctc., etc. 


FRESH FROM THE PRESS 


THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA is brought downto the present time, and 
contains hundreds of articles on subjects not treated in any other 
reference work. Another important feature in which it stands ab- 
solutely alone is its very full appendixes, which embrace over 100 
subdivisions, including a BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, A DIC- 
TIONARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS, A GAZETTEER OF THE 

















<== = A 
4, | A Il ( UNITED STATES, STATISTICS OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, 
—) ig i u - STATE AND TERRITORIAL ELECTIONS, RELIGIOUS SUMMAR- 
+ | He << IES, STATISTICS OF THE POPULATION OF THE WORLD, ANDA 
— tht aa mee VERITABLE MINE OF OTHER INFORMATION ON THOUSANDS. 
tae DOO == ¥ OF SUBJECTS OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE. 





“Size or vowume: | IT 1§ NOW THE STANDARD 


a — 2 inches Thick e see ii Pig ss 8 “ 
= e On neyclo i F very school, college, court and public library, where the wor! 
——s y y pedia 8% ee Wide has been thus far introduced, has immediately given it the prefer- 


Strictly ‘‘ Up to Date.’’ uK% Long ence over all others. 


secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION of 


rms ONE DOLLAR sheer [2° 


You thus secure this Splendid Reference Library at once for continued use and enjoyment. 
THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA isthe LATEST OF ALL general refer~ 


ence works. All others are from g to xo years old, and are silent regarding RECENT topics of universal interest. THE 

















SEE HOW “STANDARD AMERICAN "’ contains hundreds of NEW ARTICLES on subjects not treated in any other encyclopedia, such, 
LATE IT IS for instance, as ‘‘ THE X-RAY,” ‘* ARGON,”’ ‘‘ HORSELESS CARRIAGES,” ‘‘ THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION,” ** COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY,” etc., etc. Italso gives biographies of hundreds of people who have LATELY become famous, such, for 

instance, as PROF. ROENTGEN, discoverer of the ‘ X-RAY,” IAN MACLAREN, DR. NANSEN, the explorer; RUDYARD 


KIPLING, the celebrated writer. Besides this it is the only encyclopedia which presents all the LATEST STATISTICS—State, Territorial and National, and 
of the whole world. It is the One Great, Practical Reference Library for the Professional and Business Man, 
Teacher, the Student, the Farmer, Artisan and Mechanic. ' aha 
MAGNIFICENTLY With over 3,500 engravings of superb quality and wonderful variety, including numerous engravings of distinguished 

Poets, Authors, Physicians, Chemists, Philosophers and Scientists, and with over 300 colored maps and charts from the 


ILLUSTRATED VERY LATEST EXPLORATIONS and SURVEYS, delineating Continents, Empires, Countries, States, Cfties, Towns, 
Systems, and every portion of the known world, and forming a Complete and In- 


Citadels, Solar, Lunar, 1 Planetz 
| THROUGHOUT peconr soe ofthe gobo. THE STANDARD AMERICAN is the best illustrated and the 


best mapped Encyclopedia in the English Language. 
Although the distribution was to close Dec. rst, we have decided to 


0U R H 4 FAT | NTRODUCTO RY 0 FF ER continue tt to Christmas, since the peculiar fitness of the workasa 
holiday gift makes its introduction in this way most valuable tous, 
To secure widespread and favorable publicity for THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLO PEDIA, we have decided to 
place a few introductory sets in each community throughout the country for comparison with all other reference works as to plan, scope, lateness of treatment 
and general practical and educational value. We feel that every set will create a demand for others. While the distribution will be general in extent, it will last 
for a limited time only, after which our regular subscription sale will begin, at prices ranging from $48 to $72 a set, according to style of binding. Now, how- 
ever, to quickly and thoroughly introduce the work, as above stated, we make the price merely nominal (about the cost of manufacture), the distribution to close 
Dec. 2sth at latest, or sooner if we consider a sufficient number of these introductory sets to properly introduce the work at the special price has been distributed, 
SEND 8&1 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and a full set of eight 
HOW TO SECURE | Yolumes of THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, in cloth binding, will 
be forwarded to you AT ONCE. The balance is payable at the rate of $1.50 monthly for one year, or about § ceuts a 
ONE OF THESE day. If you prefer the half-Morocco binding, the monthly payment will be $2, and for full sheep, $2,50 per month for 
one year. We recommend the half-Morocco style, which is particularly elegant and serviceable, and 
SPLENDID SETS will last a lifetime. If not as represented any set may be returned within ten days and money will be promptly refunded. 
Owing to the nominal price at which these introductory sets are supplied, the cost of sending must be paid by the pur- 
chaser, but our entire confidence that the volumes will be gladly received and cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a $48.00 set of books on an advanced 
payment of only $1. Please indicate whether you wish the work shipped by freight or express. Freight is cheaper, but takes longer. We also feel that you 
will thoroughly appreciate this great work and speak favorably of it to others. Send 2-cent stamp for postage un 22-page illustrated pamphlet, with sample 
pages, colored map and portraits of famous inventors. We refer you to the publishers of this magazine. Addres 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 15 FIFTH AVENUE 
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An Old Favorite with New Features. 


THE LIVING AGE, 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844, 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 


Forcign Periodical Literature, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 


IT IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY AND CONTAINS 
Articles of Standard and Popular Interest 


Indispensable to every reader of intelligence and literary taste. 














In 1896 the subscription price of THE Livina AGE, which had been Eight Dollars a year, was 
REDUCED TO Six Dotuars. The effect of this change was to add hundreds of new names to the 


subscription list. 
Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the constituency and increase the useful- 
ness of the magazine, the publishers have added several new features of interest. These include : 


1St. The publication of oc- French, German, Spanish and 


casional translations of note- ° ° 
wuts Galea tiais tie Italian Reviews and Magazines. 


2d. The addition of a Readings from American [Magazines. 
Monthly Supplement Readings from New Books 


age ahr depart- A List of Books of the Month. 





This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, without any 
added cost to the subscribers, and without diminishing in the least the space given to the features 
which have made THE Livine AGE for fifty-three years a household word among intelligent and cul- 
tivated readers. i 

The weekly numbers of THE LIvinG AGE contain choice fiction ; essays; sketches of discovery 
and travel; papers in the department of biography, history, science, and politics in the broadest 
sense; poetry and general information : in a word, whatever is best and most important in current 
periodical literature. The wide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which 
have characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the weekly numbers of 
*1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 

Rates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon application. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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5 N "ae third year mend 
the close of the Nine- 
teenth Century -% a 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE’S plan, for 1897, proposes a 
very marked advance upon the work of 1896. 

New literary connections in Europe and America enable the editor to 
command the field of art and letters much more completely than ever be- 
fore. But even during the year which closes with this number, THE 
COSMOPOLITAN has enjoyed the distinction of having the largest cli- 
entele of educated, intelligent, thoughtful readers possessed by any periodical, 
daily, weekly or monthly, in the world. 

It is a question whether any father or mother is not seriously culpable 
who, being able to bring into the family such a periodical by an expendi- 
ture so slight as one dollar, fails to do so. 

It entertains every member during many days in each month. 

It furnishes the highest class of fiction. 

Its travel articles make one familiar with the most noted places of the globe. 

Its science contributions help even the scientists to keep au courant with 
all that is most recent and important. 

Its literary departments have as contributors the most famous critics, 
not only of this country, but of England and France. 

' The best in art finds a place in its pages. 

Healthful sport, notable adventure, historical, religious and industrial 
events—all are embraced in the one thousand three hundred and forty- 
four pages of illustration and reading matter which are furnished the reader 
for one dollar. 

You will find it to your advantage if you will immediately send a postal 
card containing your address to THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


N. B.—A Napoleonic Story of extraordinary Interest, in Conan Doyle’s best vein, will be 
begun with the first number of the new year. 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK, 
December, 1896, 
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Celebrating in 1897 its seventy-first birthday, W 
The Companion offers its readers many excep- \fy 
tionally brilliant features. The two hemispheres 7 
have been explored in search of attractive W 
matter. 


The Youths 
(Ompanion 


IAN MACLAREN, . A 
ONE OF THE EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1897. The Companion of the Whole Family. 





Favorites of the Hour. 


a 
VY If one were asked to name the most popular authors of the present time the answer would 
W undoubtedly include the following delightful Story-Tellers, who have written 








W expressly for THE COMPANION for 1897: 

NY) WINNING THE VICTORIA CROSS. By the Prince of Story-Tellers, Rudyard Kipling. 

WW =6SKETCHES OF HIGHLAND LIFE. Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” Jan Maclaren. 

W A BOY IN MANX LAND. By the distinguished Author of ‘‘ The Deemster,” Hall Caine. 

W GLIMPSES OF WAR. By the Author of ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage,” Stephen Crane. ¥ 
or / 

‘Four Absorbing Serials. Entertaining Articles. W 

YY Bright, lively, entertaining Serial Stories have My First Trout. Charles Dudley Warner. N y) 

YY long been a feature of THE COMPANION. My Experiences with Indians. Carl Schurz. 4s 

f =§=6Track’s End. Hayden Carruth. Funny Darkies. Frank R. Stockton. W 

NY The Breath of Allah. C. A. Stephens. | School Life in France. Max O’Rell. \Uf 

WW Through the Draft Riot. A Pastor’s Experience. Dr. Lyman Abbott. y 

yi Anna Sprague Packard. Among the Immigrants. A. F. Sanborn. va. 

¥ Octave’s Milking-Machine. Chas. Adams. Kinder-Symphonies. Gustave Kobbe. W 


W Eminent Contributors for 1897. 


WV Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. Henry Cabot Lodge. Edward Everett Hale. Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
W Hon. Wm. L. Wilson. Hon. Carl Schurz. Rev. Lyman Abbott. Elizabeth Bisland. 
W Hon. Judson Harmon. Marquis of Lorne. Andrew Carnegie. Max O’Rell. 





\¥ Hon. Thomas B. Reed. Lady Jeune. Mme. Lillian Nordica. Frank R. Stockton. 

W Dr. Wm. A. Hammond. Alice Longfellow. W. Clark Russell. Harold Frederic. 

WW And more than 100 others. 

W THE COMPANION alsu announces for 1897, Four Absorbing Serials, Stories of Adventure on Land bd 


W and Sea, Stories for Boys and Stories for Girls—all profusely illustrated by popular artists. Six W 
b, Double Holiday Numbers. More than two thousand Articles of Miscellany — Anecdote, Humor, WwW? 
W Travel, etc. The timely Editorials, the ‘Current Events,” ‘Current Topics” and ‘‘ Nature and W 

Science” Departments give weekly much valuable information in most condensed form. nid 


/ 52 Weeks for $1.75. Send for Full Prospectus. iy 


{2-Color 























New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once 14 
with name and address and $1.75 will receive: See 

FREE — The Youth's Companion every week till Jan. 1, 1897. 

FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's Double Numbers. 


Calendar } iit he cermnyeng mie ain a, 3 SPECial 
FREE. Offers. 
W 


expensive color production The Companion has ever offered. 
“an THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. Pos 
Z 


And The Companion Fifty-two weeks, 2, full year, to Jan. 1, 1898. 
TT cccseceamoaniisaainenedietinndnatainaecan sin ueeiaaditeniiiadanans Vl 
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FAfistory 
of the Times.”’ 


O magazine is more worthy of preservation than the REvIEw OF 
Reviews. Each of the departments has its special value for 
reference uses. They give what encyclopedias cannot supply, and what 
the busy professional man often finds it the hardest to obtain—glimpses 
of the living men and the political and social movements that are mak- 
ing history to-day. Each volume is complete in itself and furnishes a 
storehouse of contemporary thought. As a history of current events, 
a guide to current literature, or a portrait gallery of notable men and 
women of the hour, it is unique. Full details in regard to binding are 
given on the next page. 















































Bind the Review of Reviews._+ 


Complete unbound volumes delivered to us, postage or express pre- 
paid, and in good condition, with covers on, will be exchanged for bound 
volumes and returned, charges prepaid by us, for 75 cents a volume. 
Back numbers for filling out volumes can be supplied as far back as 
April, 1892, for 20 cents each. 


Those who desire to have binding done in their own localities will be 
furnished with binding cases for each volume at 50 cents each, postpaid. 

Numbers can be mailed to us for 4 cents per pound (xo Limzt as to 
size of package). This will be found cheaper than express in most cases. 

The December number completes Volume XIV. Bound copies 
will be ready for exchange by December 15th. Our exhaustive semi- 
annual index will be mailed with the January issue to all subscribers. 





For the convenience of those readers who have incomplete sets of 
half-yearly volumes we append a price-list. 


PRICE OF BOUND VOLUMES. 


I.and II. (English edition), Jan. to Dec., 1890. - - - - - - - Out of Print. 
IIlI.andIV. (American ‘‘ ), Jan. 1891 to Jan.1892. (Scarce) = - - - . - - $5.00 
V. (American edition). Feb. to July, 1892. (Scarce) - - - - - - - < 3.¢0 
VIE “€ ss ‘* ). Aug. 1892 to Jan. 1893. - - . - - - - = 2.00 
VII. .¢ a ‘« ). Feb. to June, 1893. (5 Mos.) - ~ - - - - - i 1.75 
VEIEe <¢ af ‘* ). July to Dec., 1893. - - - - - . . - = 2.00 
IX, and X. (American edition), Jan. to Dec,, 1894. - - - - = a each, 2.00 
XI.and XII. ( *E “* ). Jan. to Dec., 1895. : - < . a Ss s “200 
XIII. and XIV. ( “s ‘© ). Jan, to Dec., 1896. —-- Z = : - z -  -gé 





Frances E. Willard, President World’s W.C. T. U.—* The brightest outlook window 
in Christendom for busy people who want to see what is going on in the world.” 


Chauncey M. Depew, President New York Central R. R.—‘‘ The Review or ReE- 
VIEws is the best medium through which a busy man can keep abreast with magazine and 
review literature, which has now become so voluminous that unless digested no one can 
follow it.’’ 

Francis E, Clark, D.D., President Un. Soc, of Christian Endeavor.—‘‘ It is the 
most valuable magazine published. It is such a happy combination of timely articles 
and articles of lasting interest that it is becoming quite a necessity to me, and I am sure 
I am speaking for thousands of other professional men.”’ 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 13 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. CITY. 
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> To Lovers or 
Stories that Are Stories. 


‘The story-telling hit of the century,” is the way in which the Philadelphia Ca// © 
S ® refers to THE Brack Cat. And the American News Company report that in all their 
S experience they have never handled any publication of any kind at any price which 
has achieved so phenomenal a success ina single year. The reason is that THE 
ro Biack CaT is the Most Unique, Most Original, Most Fascinating, and Most Attrac- 
BC, tive Story Magazine in existence. And it costs the least money. Every number con- 
o 
& 








tains six entirely original, complete, fascinating stories. It publishes no continued 
stories, no translations, no borrowings, and no stealings. It is clean, clever, attrac- 
tive, andcopyrighted from Ato Z. It pays nothing forthe name or reputation of a 
writer, but the highest price for stories that are stories. Monthly, of newsdealers, or 
by mail of the undersigned, five cents a copy. Fifty cents a year, postpaid. (To 
foreign countries, seventy-four cents, postpaid.) No free copies. 








Over $7,000 cash was paid for stories published in THE 
BuLaAck CaT during the first year of its existence—from 
October, 1895, to October, 1896. And over $12,000 cash will 
? be paid for the stories that will appear during its second 
S ecial Offer year—from October, 1896, to October, 1897. 

p To any reader of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS who will send 
us 82 cents (stamps will do) before January 27, we will send, 
to aes — the entire twelve numbers which comprise 

olume I. (Oct., ’95, to Oct., ’96), together with a full 

R H fR H year’s subscription from Oct., ’96, to Oct., ’97._ Some idea 

eviewo eviews of the value of this all the year round Story Treat may be 

formed when it is mentioned that it embraces 150 original, 

Readers clever, copyrighted stories, some of which have cost as 
. much as $1,000 each. 

As we have less than 3,000 sets of back numbers all 
money received under this offer after the supply is ex- 
hausted will be refunded. Address, The Shortstory Pub- 
lishing Co., 148 High St., Boston, Mass. 


To Writers or 
Stories that Are Stories. 


OUR WANTS are these : Strictly original stories that in plot and handling are outside of the beaten 
paths of fiction, and that neither wholly nor in part have appeared in print before in any language ; 
_ stories so full of incident and action as to interest intelligent people everywhere ; clean, clever, whole- 
’ some stories that are free from padding, foreign phrases, and attempted fine writing, and that contain 
| the kind of word-painting that requires neither dlagram to explain it nor pictures to sell it. In short, 
' fascinating tales cleverly told. 1! 0 dialect stories or poems are desired. 


ee 9100 IN GOLD 


in prizes, as follows, for original short stories for publication in The Black Cat. 


1st Prize, - $1,000 2d Prize, - $500 
6 300 4th ““ - 200 
5th Prize, - $100 


THE CONDITIONS governing this special prize offer are fully given in the December issue of THE 
BLack Cat, to be had of newsdealers throughout the United States, or by mail of us upon receipt of 
price, five cents. The Shortstory Publishing Co., 148 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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SCHOOLS 6 COLLEGES 

















UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
Chicago College of Law, 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FoREST UNIVERSITY. 


Two and three year course. For further information address 
the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 








MARYLAND, Baltimore, cor. Carey and Lanvale Streets. 
Shaftesbury College of Expression. 
Fall Term, Oct. 1. Send for catalogue. 
Miss ALICE May YOUSE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Cor. Tremont and Berkeley streets. 
Emerson College of Oratory. 


Largest in America. Send for catalogue. 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. 


Eastman Business College, Poushkgersie, 


New York Business College, *y%-y72ihst 
Preparatory, Bookkeeping and Shorthand Schools, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1414 Arch Street. 


Neff College of Oratory. 

Instruction by mail in Oratory, Authorship and Journal- 
a oe Elocution. New catalogue and circulars. Summer 
session. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburg, East End. 
Pennsylvania College for Women. 


Fall term begins Sept. 16. Location unexcelled. Pleasant 
home life. Thorough classical and literary courses. Music and 
Art departments. Miss R. J. DE VoRE, Pres. 











ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY, 
BoYsS. 


CONNECTICUT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. 
$500. 22nd year. Homelife; single rooms. A sweet moral 
atmosphere and clean associations. Studies and discipline thor- 
ough. A book tells about our life. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS. 











CONNECTICUT, Cornwall. 


The Housatonic Valley Institute. 
Among the Berkshire Hills of Northwestern Connecticut. 
Home School for boys. Classical, Scientific, Business, Prepar- 
atory Courses. Thirteenth rom: 
H. B. MACFARLAND, 8.B., L. W. ARNOLD, A.B., Principals. 





CoNnNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
Academy and Home for Ten Boys. 


Tist year of Academy, 17th of Home. Preparation for Col- 
lege or Business. Absolutely healthful location and genuine 
home, with refined surroundings. Gymnasium.. References 
required. J. H. Root, Principal. 





ILLINOIS, Woodstoc 


Kk. 
Todd Seminary for Boys. 
An ideal home school, near Chicago. Forty-eighth year. Loca- 
tion healthful and beautiful. Instruction thorough, discipline 
firm and kind. Terms very moderate. Send for prospectus. 
NoBLE HIt., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 


Powder Point School. 


Prepares for Scientific School, College, or Business. Individual 
teaching. Elementary classes. F. B. Knapp, S8.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. ‘on mM P ai 
W epares boys for any Col- 
orcester Academy. lege, or Scientific School. 
Buildings new, with every modern improvement of School House. 
Dormitories, Dining Hall, Gymnasium and Infirmary with traine 


. Playground and oval unexcelled. 63d year. 
a. Sa D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Prin. 





The secret of Thomas Arnold’s influence over his pupils was 
personal contact. Boys want sympathy and they cannot be per- 
manently influenced till they feel they have it. 


Am he Pi 
Lakewood Pics teres 
Heights 
School 


Aim: The development of moral, in- 
tellectual and physical manhood. 


JAMES W. MOREY, A.M., Lakewood, N. J. 
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- ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY, — 


BOYS. 





NEW York, Ithaca, 
The University Preparatory School. 
A Boys’ Fitting School for Cornell University. Certificate 
admits without examination. Open all the year. Summer term 


begins July 6. Send for ower _ B.8. Pr 
HAS. A. STILES, B.S., Pres. 
GEo. V. FowWLER, A.B., Sec. and Treas. 


NEw YORK, Long Island, Roslyn. 


Roslyn Heights Seminary. 


Has success with boys that fail elsewhere 
PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville. 


Maplewood Institute. 

$207 per year. A successful school. One of the best to infuse 
with energy, to wake up boys to the duties of life. Boys prepared 
for best colleges. Under 13 years $186. Location beautiful. 
elevated and healthy. JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE (Yale), A.M., Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales, P. O. Box 41. 


North Wales Academy 
AND SCHOOL OF BUSINESS. 


Thirtieth Year. Graduates take the highest honors in college. 
The Ellis System of Practical Business. —=——_—«S. U. BRUNNER. 


: MILITARY. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
Norwalk Military Institute. 
Prepares for College or Business. 
Illustrated circular sent on request. 
Frank 8S. Roserts, Principal. 





























~ Tiinois, Highland Park ( 23 miles north from Chicago). 
Northwestern Military Academy. 
Fhoscaah preparation for College, Government Academies or 


\ autiful location. Home influence. 
nanan Cou. H. P. Davipson, President. 
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MILITARY. 
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MILITARY, 











St. John’s School, | 


(1869) 
MANLIUS, N. Y. : 


Aselect Military Boarding School, under the 
visitation of the War Department, and _ the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York. 

President, Bishop F. D. HUNTINGTON, S. T. D. 
Superintendent, Cot. WM. —- N. é.N we 
Chaplain, Rev. A. C. CLA 

Commandant, Ligvt. J. K. THOMPSON, U.S.A. : 

Next term begins January 6th, 1897. For in- 
formation apply to Superintendent. 





MicuHiGan, Orchard 
Michigan Military Academy. 
20th year. Prepares for leading waprecsstinn. Graduates are 
now in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell and University of 


Michigan New gymnasium 50 x 150 feet. Address 
COLONEL ROGERS, Superintendent. 





MinnNESOTA, Faribaul 
Shattuck School (Military). 


Most excellent school in tg ay’ bracing climate. Seestal- 
ists in all courses. U.S.A oe a year. $400. dress 
for catalogue, Vv. JAMES DOBBIN, saa 





NEw JERSEY, Bordento’ 
Bordentown Military Institute. 


Between New York and Philadelphia. Capt. T. D. LANDON, 
Com’d’t. Rev. T. H. LANDON, Prin. 





New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 


New York Military Academy. Yor boarding 


The leading military school of the country. Distinctively mil 
itary in organization and discipline. Located on the Hudson 
River, four miles from West Point, in a —: famous for its 


beauty and healthfulness. a% catalogue, addre: 
S. C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent. 





NEw YorK, Poughkeepsie. 


Riverview Academy. 61st year. 
Prepares ae = for College, the Government Academies, 

and Business. rmy = detailed at Riverview by Secre- 

tary of War. OSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 





NEw YORK, Sing-Sing-on-Hudson. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 
pesca separate departments for small Le s. 82d year. Refer- 
hon. Joseph H. Choate, Hamilto: . Mabie, L.H.D. For 


beautifully itustrated year book addr eas 
THE PRINCIPALS, 





New York, West New Brighton. 


St. Austin’s School (Military). 
Address 
REV. G. E. QUAILE, M.A., Head Master. 





Nort CAROLINA, Oxford. 


Horner School. 

A Preparatory School with Military er gms Healthful 
location and attractive surroundings. A beautifil SOUTHERN 
Home for boys. 


Oun10, College Hill (near casas ti). s iii ni 
Ye ers the best advantages 

Ohio Military Institute fr°Catcation. discipline 
and culture. “The work is of a hi h order of merit and the 


all that could be desire rene ee 3 of the 
reeule celine Officer. Visit the school or send for illustrated 


descriptive catalogue. Co. DUDLEY EMERSON, Pres. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chi 
Pennsylvania “Military College. 
Civil Engineering (C.E.), Chemistry 


Course! 
= ‘Aso thorough preparatory instruction. 
ob85ana hres (CBS. ORARLES EP HYAT?, President, 

















PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 


Cheltenham Military Academy, 


On the summit of the Chelten Hills, two hours from New York; 

one-half hour from Philadelphia. Represented b O5 .°3 80 graduates 

in six leading colleges and scientific schools. $600; 26th year. 
OHN C. RIcE, PH.D. ; Ogontz, Pa. 








ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY, 


GIRLS. 





CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 
Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 
Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
City advantages for culture and study. Ex- 
perienced teachers. MISS SARA J. SMITH, Prin. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse avenue. 


Mrs. Cady’s School for Girls, 
on the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elms,” offers supe- 
rior advantages in finishing Coursesof Study. Certificate admits 


to all colleges. Apply early. 
7 Mae BL CARY AND Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 














ConNECTICUT, Norwalk. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. ms 
Y. City. Primary, Academic and College Preparatory Classes. 
Music, Art and Languages. New buildings. — heat, incan- 
descent light, gymnasium. 25th year. Circular: 





ConneECTICUT, Old Lyme. 


Boxwood School for Girls. 
Elective and college a ry. Special ee in Art 
and Music. Separate department for Ee under twelv 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL il 





District oF CoLUMBIA, Washington, 1850 Wyoming Avenue. 


Washington Heights School. 

Home school for girls. Finest location for health in the city. 
Thorough instruction, prepares for college. Special advantages 
in Music, Art, Languages and 5 oer Cove. 

IsS FRANCES MARTIN, 
Miss SARAH Russ, : Principals. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. 


Notre Dame of Maryland. 

College for Young Ladies and a. School for Girls. 
Regular and elective courses. Music and Art specialties. Con- 
ducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 


Auburndale, Mass. (ten miles from Boston), offers a broadly 
planned course of study for the practical e ucation of oung 
women. Number ited. For , re address (ment — 
this magazine) C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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GIRLS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls. 


253 Commonwealth Avenue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 


Notre Dame Academy. 


Founded in 1852. This school continues the careful training 
and thorough instruction in every ee po for which it has 
hitherto been so favorably known. For particulars address 

THE SUPERIOR. 





MICHIGAN, Detroit. 


Detroit Home and Day School. 


Eighteenth year opens September 23. Certificate admits to 
Vassar, wemenee baw University of Michigan. Twenty-five re- 
eived in school family. 
. Address Miss E. Mi. LigGeEtTT, Principal, 73 Stimson Place. 





Minnesota, Minneapolis, K Street: 


Stanley Hall. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 15 instructors, 9 resident; 
125 students. Music, Art. Gymnastics. Six scholarships for ad- 
vanced work (value $200 each) to academic graduates. 

OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal. 





NEw JERSEY, Englewood. 


Dwight School for Girls. 


Eighth year. Preparation for College. Special courses. 
Principals : Miss CREIGHTON, MIss FARRAR. 





NEw JERSEY, Freehold. 


Young Ladies’ Seminary. 


lege Preparatory and Special Courses. Experienced and 
aoe Home care. $500 a year. See catalogue. 
THE MISSES SEWALL, Principals. 





NEw JERSEY, Pompton. 


The Henry C. DeMille 


COLLEGIATE - PREPARATORY BOARDING 

ScHOOL reopened October 1, 1896. An 

ideal location. Gymnasium. Primary, 

Intermediate, Junior, and Senior De- 

partments. Send for illustrated cata- 

logue. Mrs. H. C. DE MILLE, Principal, 
** Pamlico.” 








New York, Brooklyn Heights, 160 Joralemon Street. 

1 H %o. H " 
Miss Katharine L. Maltby’s foe ann Scroor. 
vantages. Regular expense for school year, $550. Seventh year. 
Circulars upon application. : 





New York, Fort Edward. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 
For Young Ladies. Six Courses. Special advantages in Lan- 
ages, Music, Art, and Elocution. 9th year began Sept. 22. 
§300 to $440 for everything; proportional from date of arrival. 
Illustrated Catalogue. Jos. E. Kina, Pres. 


Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 





Miss ELIZABETH L. KovEs, Principal. 





New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


Miss Bennett’s Sscuoor ror Grrts. 

Opens Sept. 23, 1896. An exceptional school with the most de- 
sirable soool features. 20 miles from New York. Refers to 
Charles Dudley Warner, &c. Apply to the Principals, 

Miss May F. BENNETT, Miss ELEANOR W. ROSE. 





oe oo 
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THE FRENCH-GREEK YEAR 











2 A systematic course in FRENCH- 
ig GREEK Politics, Art and Literature, 

ra) illustrating their influence in the 

a development of ::::::::::: 
ys MODERN LIFE eee 

a 

& eee AND THOUGHT 





Have you realized the unsatisfactory 
results of desultory reading? A 
well-defined plan will enable you to 
make progress during the coming 
winter. The C.L. S. C. offers the 
opportunity. More than forty thou- 
sand graduates prove that the plan is 
e practicable for busy people. Address a 


db JOHN H. VINCENT, Dept. 13 Buffalo, N.Y. 6 
LSPHH Shh hhhphheh 








ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY, 


GIRLS. 





NEw York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


Academic and College-Preparatory. Special advantages in Art 
and Music. Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. One and 
a half hours from New York. 





NEw YorK, New York City, 711, 718, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 


Miss Annie Brown. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Primary, Preparatory, Academic and Musical Departments. 
Preparation for college. Special courses. 





NEw YorKE, New York City, 2034 Fifth Avenue. 


Classical School for Girls. 


Resident pupils. Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar and 
Wellesley. EpItH H. GREGORY, : Principal 
ELIZABETH P. GETTY, merpals, 





New York, New York City, 6-8 East_53d Street. 
Sisters of the Church. Boarding 


secondary, collegiate departments. 
preparatory. 


and day 
Primary, 
Especial courses. College 


Address SISTER IN CHARGE. 





NEw YorK, New York City, 21 East 74th Street. 


The Misses Wreaks. 


Thoroughly graded School for girls. College preparatory class. 
Special students. Parlor boarders. siiaed . 





NEw YORK, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 


Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. 
Bangs English and Classical School. Certificate ac- 
cepted by’ Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Pri- 

mary Class. Boarding Department. 
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GIRLS. 





BOTH SEXES. 





NEw YorK, New York, 6 West 48th Street (with Annex). 
Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. 


Primary, Academic and College Preparatory Courses. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. 





NEw YorK, New York, 176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 
The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses Green). 
Boarding and day School for girls (established 1816). 





NEw YorK, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 





NEw York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


Miss Bulkley’s School for Girls. 


Principals: Miss H. L. BULKLEY, Miss E, C. PLUMLEY. 





NEw YORE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 


THE CASTLE. Illustrated circulars. 





Ou10, Cincinnati. 


The H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 


Mt. Auburn Institute, established 1856. Language, Literature, 
History. Music and Art Elective courses in study. Preparation 


for foreign travel. Address 
Mrs. H. THANE MILLER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 
Wesleyan Academy. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Arts, and 
Music, Enlarged endowment insures superior advantages at 
moderate expense. 80th year. Opens September 16th, 1896. 
For Catalogue, address REv. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 





NEW JERSEY, Matawan. , 2 > 
Glenwood Collegiate Institute. $300. oth 
education. Prepares for any college—business—society. Hea'th 
and physical comfort of students amply provided for. Military 
drill, calisthenics, croquet, tennis,etc. An experienced cook and 
full corps of thoroughly trained teachers. Catalogue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ConNECTICUT, New London. 


Instruction for Epileptics. 

A delightful home; careful and judicious instruction, combined 
with the most approved system of treatment, under a physician 
of long experience in this disease. Send for circulars and refer- 
ences. Dr. WILLIAMSON. 














ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3156 Indiana Avenue. 


Hahnemann Medical College and Hos- 
H = Th i si - 
pital of Chicago, Ill. nual coures of lestarps 
will commence September 10, 1895. New College Building. 
Equality insex. New hospital of 225 beds now open. 
Send for announcement. JOSEPH R. Coss, M.D. 


MasSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton street. 
Boston Normal School of Household 
A t Established by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
r Ss, under the name of BosTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF 


COOKERY, will reopen Sept. 29. Address the director. 
Miss AMY Morris HoMANS. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Moravian Seminary (FOUNDED 1749) 
and College for Women. 


Ninety minutes from Philadelphia; two hours from New York. 
For circulars address . MAX Hark, D.D., Principal. 


MUSICAL. 


New York, New York City, 356 West 20th Street. 
Albert W. Berg. 


Piano, Organ, and Harmony. Manuscript Music revised for 
publication. Office, 25 Union Square (Wm. A. Pond & Co.) 











PENNSYLVANIA, Hollida ysburg, ‘ 
Hollidaysburg Seminary for Girls. 
Regular and Special Courses. College Preparation, Music and 
Art. Home comforts. Address 
Mrs. R. S. HITcHCOocK. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 


Opens September 30, Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 
from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For circular apply 
to Principals, FRANCES E. BENNETT, SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Walnut Lane School ana weltestey Preparatory. 
Prepares for all Colleges. Academic and special courses. Re- 
opens Sept. 23. Address Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Prin., 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, Associate. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1408 North Broad Street. 


Miss Marshall’s English, French and 


GERMAN BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL. Opens Sept. 30. Location one 
of the most desirablein the city. Musicdepartmentin charge of 
the ablest instructors. College preparatory and finishing school. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 
Co-educational. Regular and Elective Courses. Degrees con- 
ferred. Fits for College. Music, Art, Modern Languages spe- 





BOTH SEXES. 





Connecticut, Stamford, 6 North Street. 


Home and School for Backward and 
Nervous Children and Youths of Both Sexes. Principals many 
years’ experience in Europe and America. Terms reasonable and 
Varying according to requirements, CHARLES SPENCER. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NATIONAL 
CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 


311 East Capitol Street, Washington, D. C. 


Eleven years’ ompertohee. Students in every Government 
Department. Hon. F. G. Snow, ex-Member of Congress, says 0 

our school : ‘In the way of securing positions it is not surpassed 
by any in Washington.” Instruction by mail, Money refunded 


if you do not pass the examination. 
STUDY 


ournalism 
AT HOME. 


Reporting,Editing, all branches 
of newspaper and literary work 


R bored a Titi 
taught.Students everywhere.Takes 
BY M Al ss only your spare time. Practical 
work from the start. Improved 
methods. Best results. Catalogue FREE. 
THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 

















. No. 20Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 
STEAM TO WORKINGMEN 
ENGINEERING PROFESSIONAL MEN 
(Stationary, Marine, YOUNG MEN 


and Locomotive.) 
Mechanical Drawing 
Electricity 
Architectural Drawing § 
Plumbing & Heating 
Civil Engineering 
Surveying & Mapping 
English Branches 
Book Keeping 


| and others who cannot 
{ afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Free Cir- 
cular and References, 
Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 

A The International 
Me Correspondence Schools 
Box 869, Scranton, Pa. 





as 
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Study Law 
at Home > 


F YOU are studying in a Law Office or alone, or if you would like 
to Study Law, either for general information or culture, or in 
order to fit yourself for practice or to help you in your busi- 
ness—and if you cannot go to College, you should Study under 

the direction of The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
of Detroit, Mich. Lessons given by mail—3 courses—a Prepara- 
tory Course, a Business Law Course, and a Regular Two Year’s 
College Course. Thisschool is the original school in this 
line—eighth year—lessons thorough and in printed 
form. Tuition within the reach of all. 

it fits Students for examination for 

the bar—Its methods are approved 

—Its instructors competent. It is 

the largest Correspondence School 

in professional lines in the World— 

Students and Graduates in every 

State and Territory, and in Foreign 

Countries—Hundreds of Students 

admitted to the bar and practicing 

~ successfully —One thousand auto- 

graph testimonials on file. Has the 

iendly support of the regular law 

schools and leading law educators. 

se) Its Course includes Daily Lessons, 

Text Books, Quiz Books, Examinations, Reviews and Illustrative Cases. No sluggard can 
do the work, but any ambitious man or woman of average intelligence can. 


A New Class Starts the First of Every Month. 


You can go as fast or as slow as your time allows. We offer also to Lawyers unsur- 
passed facilities for review. Men and women in all walks of life—busy men and women— 
are doing the work successfully. 


See our Testimonials as Evidence. Here is a Sample. 


J. COTNER, JR., Sec. and Treas., Kansas City, Mo., March 16, 1896, 
Sprague Corres. School of Law, Detroit, Mich. 

DEAR S1r:—On the sixth of August, 1894, I studied my first lesson in Blackstone under your instruction. It 
was my first experience with the law. I followed your course of instruction and on Dec. 13, 1895, I filed my appli- 
cation for admission to the bar. Saturday, Feb. 29, 1896, the examination began, which lasted for three hours, and 
was continued to Monday, March 2, 1896, when I had two hours more, 

The examination (which was very rigid) was conducted by a committee of four of the brightest and ablest attor- 
neys of the Kansas City bar (one being a professor in a Law School) in open court and in the presence of the Judge. 
On March 4, 1896, the committee reported that I had passed. On March 7, 1896, Judge Dobson gave me a certificate 
which admits me to practice law in the several courts of Missouri. So you see that I stood the fire of the examina- 
tion for five hours, and I had only been studying for about nineteen months. 

I write this, thinking that you are more or less interested in the success of your students. I am willing to, and 
will take great pleasure in recommending your school to all young men who are unable to attend a regular Law 
School. In conclusion I would like to thank you for what you have done for me. Hoping your school will reap 
the success that it deserves, I remain as ever, 

Yours, very truly, BENJAMIN CANNON Howarb. 
Also, as an indication that distance makes no difference, we cite the case of EvAN W. 
EstEp, of Honokaa, Hawaii, H. I., over 9,000 miles from Detroit, who has finished the 
two years’ course, and who writes us as follows: ‘I am happy to say that I am satisfied 


with your treatment in every way.” ; 
We have students in Canada, England, Germany, Cuba, China, and nearly every for- 


eign country. 
We send free upon request a handsome Catalogue of particulars and a book filled 
with testimonials gathered from every part of the country and numbering nearly 500. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
No. 127 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 
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For Christmas and at all other times it makes 


A Choice Gift. 


Wore International 


Dictionary 





general pub 


its every department, * * * 


IT IS A THOROUGH REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 


The purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of material for boastful and showy 
advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough perfecting of a work which in all the 
stages of its prowth has obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence of scholars and of the 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL, PURPOSES, BECAUSE 
Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 
Meanings are easily learned * * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence of pe A coer _ superfluity of quantity characterizes 





Pamphlet free. 






G. &C. Merriam Co., a ey Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


I0-0-00-000000-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-000 








, A FROG comes under 
: the head of 
S NATURAL HISTORY 
S\ Send two cent stamp 

for Best List of Books 
in Botany, Insects, 

= Birds, Fishes and all 

3 / kinds of nature study 

=J Headquarters forall 

ee” Natural History Books. 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 

















(For use in schools and 


CORTINA METHOD. self-study.) 


SPANISH:.* FRENCH -.: ENGLISH, 


IN 20\|LESSONS, Each, $1.50. 


» Exercises corrected and information given by mail. 
. Enclose stamp. , 


Other Books. Send 5c, for “CorTINA LIBRARY.” 
Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 West 34th St., N. Y. 


of Famous Paint- 
ings Scul: pture, 
ee For- 
ties Fig oo 
iabrites, Besa 18 
2 | i paglogne 
000 sub- 

Jects, oa a sample 
inet photograph 


MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


- FOR... 


ART COLLECTIONS. 


Send 15 cents for Catalogues of 15,000 subjects. 








eo. ALSO... 
Photographic Enlargements for 
School Room and Hall Decoration. 
CIRCULAR FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
LANTERN SLIDES and WINDOW TRANSPARENCIES. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 








PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 
ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 


The last, most complete and perfect edition. 
MIND-WANDERING CURED. SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 


Handsomely bound, ring rtrait and autograph. Price 
$2.50 American, 10s. 6d. ish. Prospectus with opinions 
of Educators, Golontige.” ray oearonal and Business 
Men all over the world rEED ddre; A. LOISETTE, 

237 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 200 Regent Street, London. 

Not sold elsewhere. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Sent free to all desiring them. Address Mrs. C. F. Copr- 
LAND. 831 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


Gaps, GOWNS and Hoods 


are made for the leading Uni- 
versities, for the Pulpit and 
the Bench by 

COTRELL & LEONARD, - Albany, N.Y. 
Illustrated Monograph upon request. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
New York, New York City, 3 East 14th Street. 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 


Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established, 1855. 


New York, Albany, 24 State St. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency. 
eon schools of all grates with competent teachers. <As- 


sists teachers in obtaining positions. 
- HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


EASTERN :: TEACHERS’ :: AGENCY, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Macagts, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE, BOSTON, 775-2. 
Teachers furnished f all f public and private 
ae or all grades of public an acne 























in any desired 
utors and Governesses, 
WI NS H | P Prompt Attention, 


Courteous 


Treatment, T E AC H E R . ike 
Bet Eines. AGENCY 








342 Washington Street, - - BOSTON. | W. F. Jarvis, Mang’. 3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 
_. | °° Published Monthly. °° Filled with brigh : 
ag |e risie | TEACHERS | wares: | % 
= | BEMIS PUB. Co., ORLD rors maerial 
13 Astor Pl., N. Y. City. METHODS AIDS DEVICES Mention this magazine. — | 
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If you are about to make a trip for pleasure or business, we will, without charge, 
have sent to you the necessary information concerning the most reliable railroads, steamers, 


hotels or boarding houses. 


We areina position to furnish thorough information on tourist 


lines and resorts, and we can perhaps save you some mistakes and much inconvenience. 
TRAVELER’S INQUIRY DESK, . 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 


Address 











Merchants & Miners Trans- 
portation Co., 
QUEEN OF SEA ROUTES. 

FLORIDA. 
ALL POINTS SOUTH, NORTH, EAST and WEST. 
Cuisine the best; pomenee accommodations 
unequalled. 


DIRECT AND ONLY LINE BETWEEN 
Baltimore, Boston and Providence, 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News. 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Savannah. 
Send for Descriptive Folder and Tour Book. 


For full information address 
A.D. Stebbins, A.T.M. W.P. Turner, G. P. A. 
J.C. WHITNEY, Traffic Manager. 
General Offices, Baltimore, Md. 


DELIGHTFUL OCEAN 
TRIPS for TOURISTS 








or Winter Resorts in Florida, 
xas, Colorado, Mexico, California. Tourists 
Tokets good for nine months. Write for our 56- 
page booklet, “Southern Routes,” mailed free. 


C. H. Mallory & Co., Gen. Agts., Pier 20E.R., N.Y. 


NILE 
Y Bermuda 
or West Indies 


Faultless Climate. Malaria Impossible. 
Illustrated programme of our 
Nile Tours NILE Tours, Season 1896-97, sent 
= a applioaston. Sole agents for 
— wiikieh Nile Nav. Co. 
Orient, a ORIENTAL Tours, visiting 
Egypt and Gipratar, ITaLy, Eaypt, HoLy 
alestine LAND, &c.,leave New York Jan’y 
16, FEBRU. UARY 13 and Marcu 18. 
Pra Our regular South France ond 
South France Italy pay Beep f Southe: 










EvuROPE and ENGLAND (a delight- 

and Italy = fy) two months’ tour) leave 

— New York monthly. i All above 
urs under personal escort an 

Personally every cxpeuee included. Illus- 

ndu trated programmes free. Men- 


"— bee wan! 
assenger Agents for the 
Independent pest = rtation Lines, we 
epen kets furnish tickets at lowest rates 
Everywhere py fates 9 a the Orient 


d the world, BERMUDA, 
Tourist Gazette NASSAU, MEXICO, WEST INDIES, 
Free, &c. Programs free. Apply to 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, New York. 


Washington St.. Boston. 
oes 320 So. Clark St., Chicago. 








Health Resorts in 
Winter. 


There are lands where the 
name of Florida might be un- 
known, and yet the name of 
one of its rivers might be a by- 
word, forthe song of the Suwan- 
nee River has familiarized every 
nation of the civilized world with 
that stream. On its banks, by 
the Suwannee Springs, there is 
now located a winter resort, and 
the pilgrims who go thither each 
season are said to be wonderfully 
benefited by the waters of the 
springs, which tend to eradicate 
rheumatism, nervous dyspepsia 
and many kidney, liver and blood 
diseases—a process assisted by 
the fine atmosphere provided by 
the surrounding forests of pine. 
Almost due east from Suwannee, 
still in the pines, but very differ- 
ent otherwise from that little 
settlement, lies Jacksonville, the 
mecca of many thousands of weak 
lunged individuals who migrate 
thither with the regularity of 
the birds. Still further east, a 
sort of seaside suburb of Jack- 
sonville,lies Fernandina, only two 
miles from the superb bathing 
beach of Amelia Island, which 
stretches along for over twenty 
miles. Again, zigzagging across 
the state, we come to Tarpon 
Springs and Tampa on the west 
coast. In this mild and equable 
climate many a sufferer from 
asthma or bronchitis has soon 
found relief, and the consumptive 
patient has the combined advan- 
tages of an out-door life, pure air 
and sufficient interests and diver- 
sions to withdraw his attention 
from his physical weakness, thus 
materially aiding in throwing it 
off. 

Thomasville, in the belt of pine 
land running across Southern 
Georgia, is a notable haven for 
those who desire a dry and mild 


RayMonD & WHITCOMB 
ass FOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party will leave New York, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 28, via the North German Lloyd Line, fora 


SPECIAL TOUR 


THROUGH EUROPE AND THE 


Mediterranean Countries 


Including Northern Africa, Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, yee Switzerland, ” Belgium, 
France and England. First-class accommoda~ 
tions invariably, and liberal allowance of time in 
all places visited. Other tours at frequent inter- 
vals, Tours by special vestibuled trains to @ali- 
fornia, Mexico, ens 3 also tours to Jamaica, 
Round the W 

Railroad ond Stenuship Tickets at lowest 
rates to all points 

Any pee ay on - ae to 


RAYIIOND & WHITCOTFIB, 
31 East 14th St., — Sq., W., New 
ork. 


296 Washington St., Boston, [lass. 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











6 Days t0 
Honoluta! 


BETTER THAN 
GOING 
TO EUROPE. 


The Hawaliian Islands have more to attract 
and fascinate from a traveler’s 2, teninets t than 
any spot whatsoever. Hawaii is ind eed the ideal 

**ISLAND PARADISE.’’ 

The splendid steamers of the Oceanic Steamship 

. sailtwice a month. Send five cents 
for “Hawaii,” a pamphlet of choice 
gravures, to 


OCEANIC S. S. CO., 


114 [lontgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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For the Winter go to 


BERMUDA. 


From New York 


48 Hours by Elegant Steamers 
Weekly. 


For Winter Tours go to, the 


West Indics. 


80 Days Trip. Fifteen Days in 
the Tropics. 


About $5 a Day for Transportation, 
Meals and Stateroom. 


For Illustrated Pamphlet apply to 


A. Emilius Outerbridge & Co. 


39 Broadway, N. Y., 
AGENTS FOR QUEBEC S. S. CO., Ltd. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y., 
Or A. AHERN, Secy., Quebec, Canada. 


London Tailors’ Bills 
Paris Dressmakers’ Bills, 
etc., may be paid by 
CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES. 
Furnished in book form, the pur- 
chaser draws and signs them hime 
self when he wants to remit. Pay- 
able in every country of the world. 
Certified by the Cheque Bank, Lon- 
don. Write for particulars to 
AGENCY OF 
THE U. S. CHEQUE BANK, Ltd., 
Frederick W, Perry, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N.Y. 


FXIC6 TOUR leave Feb. 2nd and 6th, 1+97, 
i Send for program G. 
CHAS. H. GATES, Toledo, Ohio. 
Holy Land, Europe, Round the World. 
Parties leave Feb. 6 and 27 for Holy Land; June 12 and 


July 3 for Europe. $260 andup. F.CLARK, 111 BROAD- 
way, N. Y. 


EUROPE and the ORIENT. 


TWELFTH SEASON. 




















% 
(to firsteataract), the Riviera (Nice), SWITZER- 
LAND, FRANCE and ENGLAND. 
class ; exceptional advantages. For pe culars 
of winter and summer tours address MRS. M. A. 
CROSLEY, 502 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, or Nor- 
wich, Conn. 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. 
Hundreds successfully treated for all dis- 
eases of the eyes or lids without knife or 
risk at their homes and at our Sanitarium, 
the largest and most successful institution 
in America. ‘“ Don’t wait to be blind.” 


Pamphlet Free Describing Treatment. 


The Bemis Eye Sanitarium, Glens Falls, N.Y. 








an 


=a 


yet bracing climate. It is 350 
above sea level, malaria is un- 
known, and is particularly suited 
to those suffering from bronchial 
or pulmonary affections. 
IN THE CAROLINAS AND 
TENNESSEE. 

Aiken, some seventeen miles 
only from Augusta, Ga., is per- 
haps the best known of the South 
Carolina winter homes. It lies 
onasand ridge far from any large 
body of water, and to this must 
be attributed its surprisingly low 
humidity—11 or 12 degrees less 
than Nice or Mentone, yet with 
practically the same average win- 
ter temperature. From Novem- 
ber 1st to May 1st there is scarce 
one cloudy or rainy day out of 
seven. Asheville is 2,300 above 
sea level, with average humidity 
of 63 degrees and temperature 
of 46 degrees; the accommoda- 
tions are unsurpassed and the 
patients have the advantage of 
being within reach of the best 
medical skill and most scientific 
sanitariums. 

To those who pin their faith to 
springs, the Hot Springs, forty 
miles west of Asheville, will offer 
many inducements. The bath- 
ing facilities are hard to excel, 
and the sixteen marble-lined 
pools have already conquered 
many a stubborn case of gout and 
rheumatism. 

Almost in the centre of the 
state of Arkansas is a huge sani- 
tarium which is unique in many 
ways. The United States Gov- 
ernment set apart in 1832 some 
twenty-five hundred acres of land 
at Hot Springs to be devoted to 
this purpose, and not only is the 
distribution of the water superin- 
tended by government officials, 
but the same functionaries pro- 
tect the public against extortion- 
ate charges. Hot Springs lies 
among the foothills of the Ozark 
Mountains, and its moderate ele- 
vation of 1,000 feet has proved 
to be just right for many inva- 
lids. The waters contain but a 
small proportion of mineral con- 
stituents, and are said to be the 
only hot waters in the world that 
are drinkable. Among the ail. 
ments they are said to cure, are: 
Stomach, liver and kidney trou- 
bles, rheumatism, gout, diseases 
of the blood and paralysis. They 
are particularly efficacious, too, 
in remedying troubles of the 
nervous system, and others to 
which women are subject. 








ne Jackson Sanatorium, 


AT DANSVILLE, NEW YORK, 


EsTABLISHED IN 1858, 


Under the personal care of regularly 
educated and experienced physicians, is 
7 ; distinctive in 
its methodsand 
character. 
y 6A selightful 
home forhealth 
# and rest seek- 
Hers. Baths, 
massage, elec. 
tricity, Swedish 
tt movements, in- 
AE PR unction, etc. 
Instruction in Hygiene and Physical Cul- 
ture. 


A Health School 


where the invalid while getting well learns 
how to keep well. 





MAIN BUILDING ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


For illustrated pamphlet, address 
P. O. BOX 1881. 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, 
Secretary. 


WALTER’S SOUTHERN PA. 
pest. SANITARIUM 


BEST. 
WALTER’S PARK, PENNA. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


FREE 


letter of advice on 
the treatment CA N C E re 
and Tumor. No Knife. No Pain. Address 


VEGETABLE CANCER CURE CO., 
Chatham, N. Y. 


THE GLEN SPRING (oie Glen, 


A Sanatorium for those Seeking Health and Rest 
under the Medical management of ex- 
perienced Physicians, 


Neptune Brine Baths. For Rheumatism, 
= — an Diseases. Bri Bath 

Jarbonate eptune Brine Bat Th 

‘auheim Treatment) for chronic diseases oe the 


eart. 
All approved forms of Hydrotherapy and Elec- 
tricity, Siaseage Swedish Movements, Turkish 
and Russian Baths. 

Valuable Mineral Springs, especially 
efficacious in disorders of Digestion, Gouty con- 
ditions, Diabetes, Anzemia, Nervous diseases 
and Chronic affections of the Kidney. 

Climate mild, dry and equable. No Malaria. 
No Hay Fever. 

Location overlooks thirty miles of Senec2 
Lake. Sixty acres of private Park, Golf Links, 
Tennis Courts, Bowling Alleys, &c. 

All the appointments of a first-class hotel. 

Noinsane or other objectionable cases received. 

Send for Illustrated Book. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, 
Watkins. N, Y- 
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THE el BN HOTEL 


“The success of the Garden Hotel has 
come from its unique location, its being 
built lereery of brick, its homelike atmos- 
phere and its peculiar excellence of cuisine 

and service to found nowhere else in 
‘Atlantic City.” 


Atlantic City. Open all the year. 
. THE SHOREHAM.. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
American and European Plans. 


JOHN T. DEVINE. 


HoTEL REYNOLDS. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Boylston and Washington Sts., 
Joux F. Ravmoeer, BOSTON. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and upward. 
Rooms with bath, $2.00 per day and upward. 


ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and 11th St., NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. European Plan. 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upward. 

In a modest and unobtrusive way there are 
few better conducted hotels in the metropolis 
than the St. Denis. 

The great popularity it has acquired can 
readily be traced to its unique location, its home- 
like atmosphere, the peculiar excellence of its 
cuisine and service, and its very moderate prices, 

WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON. 


The Victoria 
Chicago, III. 
American Pian Hotel. 


Psers: in a manner to attract 
patronage of the best class. 


THE PARKER GUN 


ist and 2d 
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sal ‘American Handicap, 


Perfect Construction. 
Always Reliable. 


PARKER BROS., 
29 and 31 Cherry Street, 


N.Y. Salesrooms, 
96 Chambers St. MERIDEN, CT. 


Send for 
Catalogue. 





Situated in the great Colorado 
Desert, in a basin varying from 
50 to 350 feet below sea-level, with 
an annual rainfall of less than one 
inch, Indio presents conditions 
which cannot be duplicated any- 
where else-in America. Certainly 
it has proved beneficial to catarrh, 
phthisis and asthma sufferers. 
Moreover, the experiment is not 
a very hazardous one, for a two 
hours’ journey will carry one to 
Beaumont, 2,500 feet up in the air, 
and another two hours would en- 
able the invalid to reach that 
great group of Californian re- 
sorts: the pine-clad San Jacinto 
Mountains, anywhere from 6,000 
to 10,000 feet above the sea; 
Riverside, Pomona, Whittier or 
Monrovia, averaging about 1,000 
feet; Los Angeles, only 350 ; 
Santa Monica, Long Beach, Santa 
Barbara or San Diego, lying along 
the coast ; and if a still greater 
extreme be desired Catalina Isl- 
and, twenty-five miles out in the 
Pacific, is available. 


TO THE WEST INDIES AND 
FURTHER, 


About the same latitude as 
Charleston, S. C., and only six 
hundred miles from New ork, 
the Bermudas offer an accessible 
retreat where ‘killing frosts’? 
are all unknown, and the ther- 
mometer lazily dallies in the six- 
ties and seventies all winter long. 

Santa Cruz, Barbados, St. Kitts, 
Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
Martinuque, Santa Lucia, St. 
Vincent and Jamaica, each has 
its own distinguishing traitsand 
characteristics, but one and all 
make most satisfactory and 
healthy resting places, where one 
may wait until spring returns to 
the Northern world. 

For those who would fare 
farther afield there is an almost 
unlimited choice. In those many 
fascinatin —- which dot the 
Riviera of Southern France and 
Italy, thousands of invalids have 
regained strength and health = 
thousands more are now prep 
ing to flit thither. Cannes, 
Mentone, Pegli, Bordighera, Vom 
timiglia, San Remo, Villefranche 
—these are names which need _ 
explanation. And the trans 
tation of to-day is so perfect t 
the journey to these “ blest lands 
of sun and yes ” is in itself a 
restorative. Mediterranean 
trip will be sone desirable in the 
winter months; the Egyptian 
tour is eapecially pleasant, and 
the climate there is very sooth- 
ing to rasped lungs and throats. 





AS the great number of thor- 
oughly equipped sanitoriums, there 
is none better fitted by nature and art 
to give absolute rest than the Jackson 
Sanitorium at Danville, N. Y. 





PEN NSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Personally-Conducted Tours. 








Matchless in Every Feature. 


CALIFORNIA 

ree tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
COAST will leave New York and Philadelphia 
January 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. 
Five weeks in California on the first tour, and 
four weeks on the second. Passengers on the 
third tour will return on regular trains within 
nine months. Stop will be made at New Orleans 
for Mardi-Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in 
Florida, will leave New York and Philadelphia 
ta 26, February 9 and 28, and March 9, 
te, covering expenses en route in both 
eesti Lancs = from New York, and $48.00 
from Philadelp 


WA: Ss HINGTON 
Tours, each covering BJ eriod of three days, 
will leave New York and P eT December 
29, 1896, January 21, hgh ~ » March 11, 
April 1 and 22, and May 13, 189 Rates, includ: 
ing transportation and two Pane accommodation 
at the best Washington Hotels, $14.50 from New 

York, and $11.50 eon Philadelphia, 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS, 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia December 
26, 1896, J: one 28, February 20, March 18, and 
April 15, 18 97. 


For detailed itineraries and other information, 
apply at Le agencies or address Geo. W. Boyd, 

Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, 
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WINTER FLORIDA SCHEDULE, 
SEASON 1896-97. 


An important meeting of Southern, railroad 
lines was held in Washing ‘on, Oc 28, for the 
Row York of arres ng Winter was les between 

lew York, _ Savannah, Jacksonville 


atiguetine. 

y 18, 1897, the Southern 
Raiho ay will operate a Limited Pullman Vesti- 
buled Train daily, except Sunday, between New 
York and St. Augustine, carryi; coaches, 
dini cars, Puliman drawin ng-r sleepi 
cars, man latest compartment cafs, and 
man observation cars, ap New York at 12. 10 


noon; We ‘on, 6. 0 p.m.; arriving Ja okson- 
vill at 8.30 ow pop Sting at 4.30 the j 








[ sleeping and dining cars now erated 
thus giving three trains ns days in nm opera be- 
tween New York, Washington, Vacksonville and 
St. Augustine, com 18th neat. 
sel Sra the Graapottaton fastiis beech 
Tans ‘ies between 
the North and South Cy? Pane ever —s, yg 


make _ trip 
catvaordinary Facil. 








7 and 





comfort. Such 
Tee have not heretofore been offered to the public. 
Inquire about 
Steuben Sanitarium, 


When Hornelisville, N. Y. 


Send for free illustrated brochure and per: 
sonal references from your own Vicinity. 


2 Private House for Mental Diseases, 


Family care. Sea-shore and country combined. 
Climatic conditions especially favorable for in 
somnia and nervousness. Healthy locality. pure 
wens water, 5 living. Terms reasonable. 

Address ALICE R. CooKE, Supt., Sandwich, Mass. 
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Me Travel and 
Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 

Tes lange5t *e ; 
cs, GwvaTE~O)' 
yam INSTITUTION 













as bane 


An Institution for the Scientific Treatment of 


Cancer. oe 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant 
Growths, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity. 
Book and circulars giving description of Sanatorium 
Treatment, Terms, and References, free. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SOW, North Adams, Milas. 
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“THE RUMBLE OF THE 
EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS: 
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ae SS 
EMPIRE STATE 
EXPRESS i: 


NEW YORK (EN TRAL SVOYSA 


e COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY GEORGE ot. 
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Alcohol, 
Opium, 
Tobacco 








Produce each a disease 
having definite patholo- 
gy. The disease yields 
easily to the Double 
Chloride of Gold Treat- 
ment as administered 
at the following Keeley 
institutes —— SS 























West Haven, Conn. | Kansas City, Mo. 
Dwight, Ill. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Deering, Maine. 


ADDRESS 
THE KEELEY 
INSTITUTE 
at either 


ae 


Newark, N. J. 


Buffalo, N. Y., 





1815 Independence Av. 
15 Central Avenue. 


358 Niagara Street. 
Address the Institute nearest you. 


PSU LIPOOVOSw I SLATE 


The United States &) 
Government 


has adopted the Keeley treatment in 
the Soldiers’ Homes and in an institu- 
tion for exclusive use of the Regular 
Army. Seven States have legislated 
for the application of this treatment 
to worthy indigent inebriates. 


It isa fact, known generally by well-informed 
ersons, that inebriety, morphine and other 
rug addictions are dzseases, not simply habits, 

and to be cured they must receive medical 
treatment. 

The method of treatment originated by Dr. 
Leslie E. Keeley, and administered only at in- 
stitutes authorized by him,cures these diseases. 
This statement is easily substantiated by facts. 
Three hundred thousand cured men and women 
are glad to testify to its truth. 

The treatment at these institutes is pleasant. 
The patient is subject to no restraint. It is like 
taking a vacation of four weeks. He only 
knows that he is cured. 


Detailed information of this treatment, and 
proofs of its success, sent free upon applica- 








tion to any of the following institutes: 


White Plains, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa., 


Fargo, N. D. 812 N. Broad Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Pittsburg, Pa., 
—— vonage i 4246 Fifth Avenue. 
. , Providence, R. I., 
Cor. 4th and North Sts. 306-308 Washington St. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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By the magnificent Twin-Screw Express Steamers of the 


Soares Line 


These cruises have been in the past years such great and popular successe 
that they have become almost international events, 

THE FIRST CRUISE. To Madeira, the [Mediterranean and the Orient, bh; 

the superb Twin-Screw Express Steamer FUERST BISIARCK, Capt. 
Albers, sailing from New York, Jan. 26, 1897, and reaching New York 
on return trip April 4th, touching at Madeira, Gibraltar, Malaga 
(Granada and Alhambra), Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice), Malta, 
Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem), Bey- 
routh (Damascus), Constantinople, Athens, Messina, Palermo, 
Naples, Genoa. 

Passengers wishing to remain longer in Europe have the 
privilege of leaving the steamer at Genoa on her second stop 
there and returning to America by any steamer of the line 
from Hamburg, Southampton, or Cherbourg up to August 1, 
1897. 

Wal The region covered by this cruise was the cradle-land of all our art, literature, and 
; \ religion. Its glories have been sung by poets and historians of all ages. The 
 Neses! ty memories of such a trip, the sights of the scenery of the most remarkable events of 
man’s history, will remain for a lifetime in the soul of every beholder. 

THE SECOND CRUISE will be by the well-known Twin-Screw Express Steamer 
COLUMBIA, Capt. Vogelgesang, sailing from New York Feb. 11, 1897, to the WEST INDIES 
and the SPANISH IAIN, and reaching New York on return, March 12th. The itinerary 
includes Port au Prince, Hayti; St. Domingo City, Domingo; St. Thomas; Basseterre, 
Guadeloupe; St. Pierre, Martinique; Bridgetown, Barbados; Port of Spain, Trinidad; 
La Guayra (for Caracas), Puerto Cabello, Venezuela; Kingston, Jamaica ; 
Havana, Cuba; Palm Beach, Florida, or Old Point Comfort, New York. 


Wetezat . 









Dt 
Yep, jmepye 


VP: 


This cruise takes the tourist away from the North during the most in- 
clement season of the year and transports him over enchanted seas to 
tropical islands of rarest beauty, where there is an ever-varying and 


inexhaustible fund of novelty to divert the mind and charm the senses. 
For further particulars, descriptive pamphlet, rates, etc., address 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


Chicago, cor. La Salle and Randolph Sts. San Francisco, 401 California St. 


New York, 37 Broadway. 
Boston, 70 State St. Philadelphia, 337 Walnut St. 


PRESBREY DEPT., 
SEAWAN’6 ADV. AGENCY. 
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Lev ; 
The “Gorbam” 
Postal Scale 


IN STERLING SILVER 








Indicates instantly and accurately .the 


requisite amount of postage—in 
cents — required for letters, books, 
newspapers, circulars, and merchan- 
dise. For foreign postage it indi- 
cates the weight in half-ounces, to 


the limit of one pound. 





For sale by all the better class of Jewelers. 


GORHAM MFG. CO., 

















SHRNDAND ARTIC INC LASSTED » 1 


6S 9 0 GS 0 a OG 8 8 GSO GSO 








A rn acy CHEESE AS GIFT 





THE ‘*GORHAM”’ POSTAL SCALE, No. 20. 


a serapmesminiaanss In Sterling Silver. | Actual Size. Patents Pending. 
aosoinu acces: 
Broadway and 19th St., New York. PD rice, $10.00. 





‘‘Education”’ 


Absolutely Free. 


EDUCATION is the oldest high-class 
educational magazine in the United States. 
It is contributed to by Dr. Wm. T. Harris 
and many of the leading educators of the 
country. The regular subscription price 
is $3.00 a year. To any one sending us 
$4.00, the regular price of a No. 4 
WATERMAN IDEAL FOUNTAIN 
PEN (the acknowledged standard of ex- 
cellence among fountain pens), we will 
furnish one of these beautiful and useful 
pens; and in addition, we will send 
EDUCATION to such person free for 
one year. The pen will be fully warranted 
and will be sent prepaid. 

Sample Copy of Education on Receipt 

of Six T'wo-Cent Stamps. 


ADDRESS KASSON & PALMER, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





Special Offer 
to Teachers and Clergymen. 


THE CRITIC. 


A Weekly Review of Literature and 
the Arts. 


Edited (since 1881) by J. B. & J. L. Gilder. 


—~— 


Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of The Review of 
Reviews, who probably reads more periodicals 
than any one else in America, says: ‘‘No paper 


| that I receive seems to me to possess so completely 


the readable quality as THE Critic. *** I al- 
ways read it through before breakfast to the 
neglect of the morning newspaper.” 


“The only paper to which we can look for a week-by-week 
record of American literature.”—Sir Walter Besant. 


“THE Critic long since took rank as the foremost literary 
paper in America.”—New York Times. 


{> To any Teacher or Clergyman in the 
United States who sends us $1.00 for a new sub- 
scription by Dec. 31st, we will send THE Critic 
for one year. This is a reduction of 66 per cent. 
from our regular price. Remittance must be 
made direct. 


THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 
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SPAULDING & Co. 
PARIS Goldsmiths, Silversmiths CHICAGO 


36 Ave. de l’Opera. and Jewelers. . State and Jackson Sts. 


Holiday Gifts and 
Remembrances 


In Gold, Silver, Precious Stones, Watches, Clocks, Leather Goods, Fans, 
Glass, Marbles, Bronzes, Opera and Field Glasses, Ivory, Ebony, Brass 
and other metals, Fine China, Bric-a-Brac, and Novelties from all the 
markets of the world 

A collection, containing the newest and best in styles and designs, in 
gathering which we have studied the probable wants of the public, both as 
to taste and price. This we offer as a most complete and varied stock 
from which a choice of Christmas Gifts can be made. 

Our little book of ‘‘Suggestions” (which we will send to anyone who 
asks for it) contains valuable hints as to what to give, and tells the price 
of thousands of articles from which to select. 


We will send, at our own expense, to people known to us, or to those 
furnishing satisfactory references, goods from which they may make a selection. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Printed in this December number of the «« Review of Reviews.’”’ 
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ALL OF THE WORLD'S BEST LITERATURE 
IN THIRTY VOLUMES. 


AN AGE OF UNREAD BOOKS. 


F™ indeed are the favored individuals who 
can, in this bustling, feverish age of ours, 
lay claim to being ‘‘ wellread.’’ The vast majority 
of educated people finish their ‘‘ serious’ reading 
just as they begin to be able really to appreciate 
the treasures bequeathed to us by the master minds 
of the past; and their subsequent delvings into 
books are apt to be in search of some sedative or 
titillating effects which may help them in putting 
aside for a moment the workaday grind. And even 
these dalliances are of necessity fitful and limited ; 
when in our own country alone some five thousand 
volumes are dumped each year on to the shelves of 
the world’s library, ‘‘ current literature ’’ becomes 
an amorphous affair not tobe assailed with temerity. 
It takes more time than the average person has to 
spare even to keep up with the best of the new fic- 
tion, and there are to-day books about the tit bits 
of American literature a century ago which carry 
many a college-bred man into an entirely unex- 
plored country. 

Our very professors of literature are forced to de- 
velop special ‘‘ periods,” which they may be sure 
of adequately covering, and there are innumerable 
groups of such specialists grubbing away in their 
own fields with never a thought for the boundless 
territory beyond. 

THE NEED OF A CONDENSATION, 


This state of affairs has not resulted from any lack 
of perception as to the beauties of thoroughness. 
There are many who honestly covet and desire a large 
acquaintance with the great authors of all times, 
but the task to be accomplished is so monstrous that 
a whole lifetime would seem all too short and inade- 
quate, since the distinctively literary works upon 
which Time has set his stamp of excellence must 
now be numbered by thousands. 


PLAN OF THE WORK. 


The realization of these facts has produced a most 
unique ‘‘LIBRARY OF THE WORLD’S BEsT LITERA- 
TURE”—the simple yet audacious plan of which 
is to present, within the limits of twenty thou- 


sand pages, the cream of the literature of all ages, 


thus compressing to a size within the capacity 
of everybody a comprehensive presentation of man’s 
intellectual development from the antique Vedas 
down to the latest ‘‘ new books.”’ 

The lines upon which the work has been carried 





out are as broad as literature itself. It aims at 
offering representative selections from the best 
authors of all times, irrespective of the personal pre- 
dilection or tastes of any one compiler or group of 
compilers. Of course, every one has predilections 
and prejudices, so, although Charles Dudley War- 
ner is the editor-in-chief, with Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, George A. Warner and Lucia Gilbert 
Runkle as associates, who have been assisted by 
an advisory council, consisting of one eminent 
scholar from each of ten of our greatest uni- 
versities. Professors Crawford H. Toy of Har- 
vard, Thomas R. Lounsbury of Yale, William 
M. Sloane of Princeton, Brander Matthews of 
Columbia, James B. Angell of University of Michi- 
gan, Willard Fiske of Cornell, Edward S. Hol- 
den of University of California, Alcee Fortier of 
Tulane, William P. Trent of University of the 
South, Maurice F. Egan of the Catholic University, 
Paul Shorey of University of Chicago, and William 
T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, have constituted this council, thus ensuring 
the widest possible breadth of appreciation. 


SOME OF THE FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS. 


The selections are arranged not chronologically, 
but alphabetically, in general under the authors’ 
names, thus diversifying the matter and avoiding 
the heavy monotony of masses of extracts from an- 
tique or medizval sources ; the reader is moreover 
constantly pleased by piquant contrasts between, 
for instance, Joseph Addison and Aeschines. In 
order to assist one in keeping broad areas of the 
literary field in view, there are also headings of cer- 
tain literatures and special subjects, prepared by 
the most eminent authorities, under each of which 
is grouped its own extracts, the copious index sup- 
plying an additional means of identification of any 
particular author or work. These réswmés have 
been entrusted to some three hundred of the fore- 
most critics and authors in the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Germany, and the articles are 
signed by such names as Dean Farrar, Prof. Pas- 
quale Villari, Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, Andrew Lang, 
Mme. Blanc-Bentzon, Prof. George Santayana, Prof. 
J. P. Mahaffy, Henry James, Prof. Adolph Cohn 
and a host of other literary notables. From such 
sources as these, too, have come the critical, bio- 
graphical and explanatory portions of the work, 
which greatly increase the interest of the selections 
given and add a tremendous educational value to 
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the whole, affording, as they do, innumerable hints 
for the guidance of the student who seeks to special- 
ize, and practically collocating all the most scholarly 
literary judgments of our time. 


FOR ENTERTAINMENT AS WELL AS FOR USE, 


Despite these notable educational features, the 
Library is not in any sense a mere encyclopedia or 
literary dictionary ; although it is encyclopedic 
and contains a very complete list of authors, to- 
gether with synopsis of some twenty-five hundred 
of the world’s best books, it is first and foremost 
intended for general entertaining reading. In every 
case the choice has been influenced by the belief 
that from the best literature can be culled extracts 
which shall be elevating and interesting to all ; 
which can be placed in any household not only 
safely, but to advantage, and which will inevitably 
stimulate the mind to a more intelligent and com- 
prehensive view of literature. 


MODERN WORK WELL REPRESENTED. 


While in any such sweeping array of the world’s 
literary activities the so-called classic writings must 
necessarily predominate, the present work does not 
allow the present to be overshadowed by the past. 
Contemporary literature, as before hinted, is a par- 
lous thing to embrace ; but within the inevitable 
limits the production and tendencies of our own 
day are well outlined, the output of the English- 
speaking countries receiving the lion’s share of at 
tention in this period. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES. 


It is difficult to discriminate between such double- 
distilled essences as are to be found in this remark- 
able nosegay, but some of the portions seem to stand 
out pre-eminent. The essay on Chinese literature, 
for instance, is perhaps the best thing of its sort in 
existence, and the Accadian-Babylonian, Hindu, 
Egyptian and Icelandic treatises are hardly less 
novel and interesting. Many of the selections which 
accompany these critical estimates have been trans- 
lated for their present use, and one might search 
long before finding any similar combination of the 
scholarship of all lands as has been called in to col- 
laborate in their preparation. 

The Arthurian Legends, the Argonauts, the Nibe- 
lungen Lied, the Holy Grail and the Gesta Roman- 
orum are among some of the most successful and 
striking subjects dealt with ; and under an appro- 
priate heading are placed single poems which have 
immortalized their authors’ names, familiar hymns 
and some desultory modern verse—always with full 
references in the index where the author’s name is 


known. 
THE SELECTIONS 


The range of the extracts themselves is indescriba- 
ble. The reader may compare the oratory with 
which Demosthenes stirred the souls of his fellow 
Athenians with those collossal utterances of our 
own Daniel Webster ; the finest essays of Bacon, 


De Quincy and Emerson are to be found not very 
far apart ; the apparently journalistic temperament 
that inspired those travelers’ tales wherewith Herod- 
otus gulled his readers and the prejudices which 
often nullified the inexhaustible knowledge of 
Macaulay both show their effects upon the his- 
torian’s work; in the humorous department the 
best is to be found on these pages, while all that is 
vulgar or debasing has been eliminated ; in our 
own particular pet ‘‘ wanity ’’—fiction—the writers 
of ancient Egypt, who among their many discov- 
eries had invented the short story, vie with Bunner 
and Kipling and Stevenson and Bourget; while 
Chaucer and Tennyson, with all the other songsters, 
from Homer to Longfellow and the bards of our 
own decade, tell us what their keener eyes have 
seen and their genius has put into word-music. In 
Politics, Letters, Biography, Science and Philoso- 
phy, Theology and Pulpit Oratory, Drama and the 
Theatre likewise, the names of the greatest masters 
are all to be found here. There are, moreover, a 
host of extracts dealing with fairy tales, folk lore, 
fables, mythology, witchcraft and antiquities— 
music and painting—manners and customs of na- 
tions. 
OVER A THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Not the least part of the work is the pictorial dis. 
play. Three hundred full page photogravures, etch 
ings, colored plates and fine portraits are included, 
together with some seven hundred small portraits, 
which enable the reader to get a fair idea of the ap 
pearance of nearly the entire list of literary celebri- 
ties. The portraits of ancient authors are drawn from 
the most reliable sources known, old prints, coins 
and the statues of great sculptors assisting the por- 
trayal. 

To sum up the whole thing in a word: if one 
reads at all, the ‘‘ Library’ is a godsend ; and no 
one with any pretensions to literary culture or taste 
can afford to be without this monumental compen- 
dium. With its aid one may acquire in a season’s 
easy reading a wider grasp of literature than could 
be obtained by the grubbings of a lifetime were the 
authors assailed ‘‘in bulk.’’ Moreover, even the 
best writers have left behind them much that is not 
worth reading through ; each man’s contribution to 
the enduring works of literary art must of necessity 
be comparatively small, and that portion which one 
cares to retain is apt to be smaller still—so that, 
although the proposition may seem startling at first, 
these thirty volumes really contain a well-rounded, 
complete literary education. Its exceptional typo- 
graphical beauty and the attractive bindings will 
endear the edition to the practical bookman. 

A portion of the first edition will be distributed to 
introduce, popularize and advertise the work. These 
introductory sets are procurable through The Har- 
pers’ Weekly Club only, but at a price which saves 
about one half and affords easy monthly payments. 
The club headquarters are at 91 and 93 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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THE PROGRESS 


The people of the United States are 
immensely relieved when a presiden- 
tial election is accomplished and off 


The Election 
and the 
Business Revival, 


’ their hands, no matter what the outcome may be. 


The campaign period always covers from fifteen to 
twenty weeks, and the strain and suspense become 
extremely hard to bear as the contest proceeds. At 
no time since 1860 has so much significance been at- 
tached to a presidential election as to the one just 
concluded; and consequently the sense of relief felt 
by the community in having the thing settled in 
favor of the status quo has shown itself in unprece- 
dented ways. The election of Mr. Bryan would 
have meant a popular demand for a change in the 
standard of values. The whoie business of the coun- 
try is now transacted within the walls of a colossal 
edifice of confidence and credit, resting upon the 
foundation of the gold standard. It was believed 
by the business world that Mr. Bryan’s election 
might give such a seismic shock to that foundation 
as to shake to pieces the whole superstructure of 
credit and confidence. The effect, therefore, upon 
business while such a campaign was being waged 
may be likened to the sudden paralysis overtaking 
the house-building industry of some fast-growing 
city if scientists should gravely prophesy that de- 
structive earthquake shocks might soon be ex- 
pected in that region. Nobody knew exactly what 
would happen, as regards the relative market value 
of gold and silver, if Mr. Bryan should be elected; 
but business men were generally agreed that there 
would be severe disturbances. And the mere pros- 
pect of disturbances destroys confidence and par- 
alyzes credit. The election of Mr. McKinley was 
taken by the business community to mean that the 
accustomed basis of value would not be changed, 
and that we shall continue, at least until after the 
end of this nineteenth century, to use the same 
standard of measurements as England, France, Ger- 
many and the principal commercial nations of the 
world are using. This assurance was what the 
business men of the United States seemed prin- 
cipally to desire. The effect of the election was 
magical in its restoration of commercial confidence. 
Buying and selling were immediately resumed, and 
the demand for goods of all kinds led to the opening 
of hundreds of factories which had been shut down 
for a considerable time. 
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The Trlumph Whatever else was demonstrated by the 
of American course of the campaign and the result 
Conservatism. 4 the election, there was shown beyond 
all question the essential conservatism and sagacity 
of the American people. The pessimists who have 
been pronouncing universal suffrage a failure, and 
popular self-government a disappointing experi- 
ment, can find no confirmation of their views in any 
fair interpretation of this last election. Speaking 
broadly, the whole American people can be better 
trusted to govern the country honestly, wisely and 
with patient self-control, than any selected element 
or section of the people could be trusted. Popular 
self-government is a long way from perfection, to 
be sure; but it happens to be nearer perfect than 
any other form of government that could possibly 
enter into rivalry with it. The questions at issue in 
this last election, in spite of the opinion of many ex- 
cellent persons to the contrary, were exceedingly 
difficult and perplexing questions. Nearly all the 
public men of all parties, big politicians and little 
politicians alike, have for twenty years been ad- 
versely criticising the gold standard, and professing 
their earnest desire at the earliest possible moment 
to make silver a full money meta! again. In pur- 
suance of policies looking as their goal towards the 
ultimate restoration of silver to open and unlimited 
coinage, our government had by purchase accumu- 
lated by far the vastest quantity of the white metal 
ever assembled in the history of the world. It was 
inevitable that the time must come when one of the 
great parties would take its stand in favor of the 
completion of the programme and the full accept- 
ance of silver. A few years ago, nobody could 
have foretold with certainty which of the great par- 
ties would find itself at length committed to the 
policy of independent American bimetallism. Al- 
though a Democratic President led the sharp reac- 
tion, against the silver policy which, in 1893, secured 
the repeal of the compulsory silver purchase law of 
1890, it happened that the silver men found the Re- 
publican party, by reason of its superior strength in 
the old commercial communities of the North and 
East, least willing to break away from the interna- 
tional measure of value; while the Democratic 
party, with its superior strength in the agricultural 
states of the South, where the silver sentiment had 
obtained a stronghold, proved unexpectedly easy of 
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capture. The enthusiasm with which the Demo- 
cratic party promulgated its free-silver and anti- 
monopoly platform, and enlisted under the banner 
of its ardent and self-confident young nominee, 
seemed for a time to be almost irresistible. Its ap- 
peal was made to farmers and workingmen with 
passionate earnestness. Nearly ali the prominent 
leaders of the anti-silver forces had at some time or 
other denounced the gold standard and demanded 
the restoration of silver in language which was now 
widely quoted against them with great effect. A 
large majority of the people of the country are farm- 
ers and wage earners. In view of the real difficul- 
ties under which agriculture has labored, and the 
dull times which have brought the wolf near the 
door of the average workingman, it would not have 
been a very conclusive proof of the failure of pop- 
ular government if the free silver cause had tri- 
umphed at the polls. The Senate of the United 
States had been absolutely controlled by the free 
silver men for several years. If the states from 
which those Senators came had given large popular 
majorities in favor of the silver doctrine, at a time 
when restlessness and discontent due to industrial 
stagnation tempted the people to vote for some rad- 
ical change, why should it have been thought very 
surprising ? The thing that has made philosophers 
doubtful of the safety of popular self-government 
has been the fear that changes would be demanded 
capriciously, and that civilization would suffer 
through the impatience and violence of great masses 
of men swayed by the spirit of radicalism. A 
severer test than that of this year is not likely to be 
made in our time; and the philosophers are an- 
swered. The American people, taken in the great 
mass, are shown to be fundamentally conservative. 
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The Through the early half of the campaign, 

verdict the confidence of Mr. Bryan’s principal 
Conclusive. jJeaders was unbounded. They believed 
that his popular majority was sure to be vastly 
larger than any majority ever before given to a 
presidential candidate. Many of them went so far 
as to predict that Mr. Bryan would carry every state 
in the Union. There had come to his support the 
Democratic party, the Populist party, the American 
Siiver party, the net-work of semi-political labor 
organizations, and the agricultural interest in the 
main, so far as it was articulate through Farmers’ 
Alliances and similar organizations; and the great 
undercurrent seemed to have set irresistibly towards 
the Bryan combination. But this movement that 
was launched as the most invincible one ever known 
in the history of American politics, was in fact 
beaten by the largest majority ever rolled up in a 
presidential election. Approximately 13,000,000 
votes were cast, and Mr. McKinley's plurality over 
Mr. Bryan is about a million. The largest plurality 
ever given before in the history of the country was 
President Grant’s over Mr. Greeley in 1872, which 
slightly exceeded three-quarters of a million. No 
other plurality ever reached a full half-million. 
Even if it were our opinion,—which of course our 
readers know it is not,—that a popular verdict in 
favor of the free coinage of silver would in fact 
have resulted advantageously for the country, we 
should nevertheless look upon the outcome of the 
election last month as a magnificent vindication of 
the capacity of the American people for self-gov- 
ernment. No great popular verdict was ever given 
in a fashion more deliberate, intelligent and un- 
trammelled. The American people simply declared 
at the polls that they could afford to keep on the 
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pretty evident that the East 
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would go solidly for McKinley 
and that the far South and far 
West would in the main sup- 
port Bryan. Thus one-third 
of the total number of elec- 
toral votes were practically 
sure for Bryan, one-third were 
sure for McKinley, and the 
victory was seen to depend 
upon the question which 
candidate should win a major 
ty of the votes of the remain- 
ing third. This carried the 
final battle into the middle 
Western states, and it was 
there that the victory for 
sound money was_ secured. 
Iowa, Minnesota, [linois, Wis- 
consin and Michigan gave 
great majorities for the Re- 
publican ticket,—much larger 
majorities, indeed, than had 
been expected by the Republi- 
can managers. Ohio and 
Indiana yielded respectable 
pluralities, but fell consider- 
ably short of expectations. 
McKinley’s success in North 
Dakota was under the cir- 
<1 cumstances a notable triumph, 
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THE PRESIDENT-ELECT AND MRS. M’KINLEY. 


hum-drum, safe side. The 7,000,000 men or more 
who voted for McKinley were not acting under any 
dictation or duress. Whatever moral coercion of 
employed men by employers may have been at- 
tempted, it could not have affected the result to any 
appreciable extent. Nor was this a vote-buying 
campaign on either side. Never since the war have 
the voters in so large proportion carried their honest 
manhood into the campaign, or based their action 
so wholly upon their sincere convictions. It does 
not follow in the least that the country is satisfied 
with all things as they are, or that public opinion 
would not favor many judicious reforms. But it is 
demonstrated, once and for all, that the country will 
not sanction economic experiments so fundamental 
in their nature as the free coinage of silver would 
be under existing circumstances. The verdict is 


conclusive. 

The Fini) Lhe far South was carried solidly for Mr. 
A ome Bryan, but the border states of Delaware, 
0 ates. 


Maryland, West Virginia and Kentucky 
gave pluralities for the McKinley electors. Beyond 
the Missouri River Mr. Bryan was successful until 
the Pacific Coast was reached, where California and 
Oregon went Republican. When the middle time- 
point in the campaign was reached it had become 


and it was something to have 
come so near carrying the 
erstwhile Populist state of 
South Dakota that the result was in doubt for 
many days. <A careful study of the facts and 
conditions of the campaign convinces us that the 
victory for sound money is final and never to be re- 
versed as regards all the states which gave plurali- 
ties for the McKinley electors. There was nothing 
haphazard or accidental about the verdict in any 
of those states. If Mr. Bryan were to try issues 
again on the same platform, it is altogether prob- 
able that in all these states which declared against 
him last month the adverse majorities would be 
further increased,—not for reasons personal to Mr. 
Bryan, but through an invincible objection to his 
programme. On the other hand it is more than 
possible that half a dozen states which last month 
were carried by the Bryan electors would, after a 
little-further discussion of the questions involved, 
conclude to array themselves upon the conserva- 
tive side. In Mr. Bryan’s own state of Nebraska, 
the election was very close; and a change of 4,000 
votes would have put Kansas into the Republican 
column. As for Tennessee, there are reasons for 
believing that the sound money cause, if submitted 
to the voters to-morrow on its pure merits, would 
carry the state by a good majority. The map on the 
preceding page gives an appearance of prevalence 
to the silver sentiment that the facts do not sustain. 
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So far as we have observed, the East- 
ern press and the Eastern public have 
not yet done full justice to the elec- 
tion returns of the great Northwest. In view of 
the deep solicitude manifested during the campaign 
by people in the vicinity of New York regarding the 
situation in such states as Iowa and Minnesota, for 
example, it is somewhat amusing as well as instruct- 
ive to note the fact that the aggregate sound mone 
majorities in a compact region belonging to the 
trade zone of Chicago, and including northern IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin, were very 
much larger than the aggregate sound-money ma- 
jorities given by the city and state of New York 
and the adjacent populations. Where New York 
gave a McKinley plurality of less than 275,000, a 
like population in the West, including Chicago and 
territory tributary to that city, gave a plurality of 
about 400,000 votes for the McKinley electors. The 
only Western state that voted for Mr, Bryan by a 
crushing majority was the mining state of Colorado, 
—-a state in which for a number of years all parties, 
Republican, Democratic and Populist alike, had 
been unqualifiedly in favor of free silver coinage. 


Sound Money 
in the 
Northwest. 


The South not for As for the South,—which, apart from 
Silver in Future the border states of Kentucky, Vir- 

Campaigns. inia, Maryland and Delaware, was 
carried for Bryan,—it must be remembered that 
for a long time the Republican party has been prac- 
tically non-existent in that region. The Populist 
party had arisen in recent years as a bitter antago- 
nist of the old Democratic organization. But this 
year the union of Democrats and Populists in favor 
of Bryan resulted in a greatly confused party situ- 
ation all over the South. It is extremely significant 
to observe that Mr. Bryan’s southern victories were 
won by majorities only a fraction as large as those 
cast for the Democratic candidates in the four 
preceding presidential elections. The more in- 
fluential Southern papers which supported Mr. 
Bryan are declaring very generally that the free 
silver proposition has now been definitely shelved 
by the action of the American people. If in view 
of facts now known the campaign were to be tried 
over again, it is not likely that the Southern vote 
which was cast for free silver on November 3 could 
be polled again. In short, although Mr. Bryan car 
ried a large number of states and will have a re- 
spectable vote in the Electoral College, the cause 
he advocated was one that in its very nature could 
not survive a defeat. Mr. Bryan seems not to have 
comprehended this fact, for he has announced his 
intention to devote the coming four years to the free- 
silver propaganda in preparation for the campaign 
of the year 1900. He will not find it so easy as he 
imagines to reassemble that army which had en- 
listed for ninety days only, and which was dispersed 
on November 3. He will find, for example, that 
Tammany, ardent as it was in the silver cause for 
a few brief weeks, can never be rallied again under 
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that banner. It is a lost cause so far as practical 
politics is concerned, and the sooner Mr. Bryan dis- 
covers that fact the better it will be for his future 
career. His gifts and aptitudes are varied, and he 
“may yet perform useful service and attain honors 
worthy of his ambition, if he does not allowa single 
idea,—a fallacious one at that,—to take complete 
possession of. his mind. 


Mr. McKinley, Mr. - Be politicians and newspaper corre- 
cones, eae spondents have naturally been giving 

‘ themselves great concern since the 
election over Mr. McKinley’s cabinet, and the dis- 
tribution of other honorable and much - desired 
places in the public service. Innumerable tentative 
lists of cabinet officers have been printed in the 
newspapers. But none of them have rested upon 
anything except the conjectures of place-hunting 
politicians, or the imaginings of the newspaper cor- 
respondents. These gentlemen of the press, in the 
dearth of political news since the’election, have been 
at their wits’ end to invent something to satisfy the 
demands made by the management of their respect- 
ive metropolitan journals. Mr. Hanna,—who was 
vituperated before Mr. McKinley’s nomination at. 





COLUMBIA’S CHOICE. 
COLUMBIA (to Mr. McKinley): ‘‘Ah, you are the man for 
e! 


m 
SHADE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON : “I congratulate you, my 
dear! ‘Sound money ’ is the best policy !” 


AN ENGLISH OPINION OF THE RESULT AS EXPRESSED BY 
‘* PUNCH’S”’? CARTOONIST. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN AND JOHN BULL IN UNISON: ‘‘MAY WE ALL LIVE LONG AND PROSPER,”’ 
From the Telegram (New York). 


St. Louis by many Republican newspapers and 
politicians that were working for the nomination of 
somebody besides McKinley, and who was vituper- 
ated only less viciously through the campaign by 
the supporters of Mr. Bryan,—has been universally 
praised and flattered since the election day. He is 
evidently not a bit the worse for all the mud that was 
thrown at him. He exhibited remarkable gifts as 
a campaign manager, and no one seems to believe 
that his methods were otherwise than businesslike 
and honorable. A man who has given evidence of 
executive talents of so high an order as Mr. Hanna’s, 
and who has hitherto been the President-elect’s 
closest political adviser, would unquestionably make 
a valuable cabinet minister. It has been assumed 
in some quarters that Mr. Hanna’s acceptance of a 
cabinet portfolio would savor so much of a reward 
for services to Mr. McKinley that there would be 
some serious impropriety init. But this view would 
scarcely bear a sober second thought. Mr. McKin- 
ley finds himself charged with enormous responsi- 
bilities, at a period of our government’s history 
that is very critical and trying, both in matters of 


domestic policy and in external affairs. It is Mr. 
McKinley’s plain duty, therefore, to surround him- 
self with cabinet advisers whose co-operation seems 
to him most likely to insure a successful administra- 
tion. And it is for Mr. McKinley alone to decide 
what men can render him the best assistance. Of 
one thing we have become convinced by testimony 
upon which we place reliance ; and that is that Mr. 
McKinley had made no direct or indirect pledge of 
any appointment or other reward to any man, 
whether before his nomination or before his elec- 
tion. He finds himself entirely free from the em- 
barrassment of pre-election promises. His cam- 
paign labors seem not to have exhausted him at all, 
and his health is reported to be entirely unimpaired. 


In the large field of public affairs the 
most important news of the month of 
November to the people of the United 
States, apart from the presidential election news. 
was the announcement that an arrangement had 
been made between Lord Salisbury’s government on 
the one hand, and our own government at Washing- 


Arbitration in 
the Venezula 
Dispute. 
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ton on the other, for the arbitration of the Venezue- 
lan question. The plan agreed upon calls for the 
settlement by arbitration of the whole issue in dis- 
pute, with the proviso, however, that as regards dis- 
tricts which have been for a long time settled in 
good faith,—whether by British subjects on the 
Venezuelan side of what may be found to be the 
true divisional line, or by Venezuelans upon the 
British side,_the substantial rights of the settlers 
shall be carefuily and equitably guarded, each case 
resting upon its specific merits. This suggestion 
regarding the treatment of settled districts appears 
to have emanated from Secretary Olney, and it was 
accepted by Lord Salisbury as a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty which seems to have prevented 
his earlier consent to the demand for arbitration. 
The provision for settlers in no wise detracts from 
the value ofthe full and satisfactory concession 
which the British government has made in favor of 
the American request that the Venezuelan dispute 
be terminated on its merits as disclosed before a tri- 
bunal of arbitration. 


i Both governments are entitled to the 

ag gaa warmest congratulations. Mr. Olney 
has gained everything that he had 

contended for, and his interpretation of the Monroe 
doctrine stands accepted once and for all at home 
and abroad. Strictly speaking, however, the United 
States is placed in an illogical position in the arbitra- 
tion treaty, inasmuch as our government supersedes 
Venezuela as one of the principals in the contro- 
versy. Our original position was fixed by resolu- 
tion of Congress, which directed the President to 
express to the governments of Great Britain and 
Venezuela the desire of the United States that the 
long-continued boundary dispute should be brought 
to a fair and peaceful end by arbitration. Mr. 
Olney, acting for our executive department, pro- 
ceeded to tender this expression of American senti- 
ment, Venezuela was more than willing to arbi- 
trate, but England not only bluntly refused, but 
informed us that we were meddling with what was 
none of our business. Mr. Olney replied that it had 
always been the policy of the United States to con- 
sider that any encroachments upon the territory of 
the Western hemisphere by European powers were 
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to be deemed matters of serious concern to the gov- 
ernment of the United States ; and he proceeded to 
elaborate the Monroe doctrine with great vigor and 
effect. Lord Salisbury retorted that the Monroe 
doctrine was no part of international law, and that 
a boundary dispute between England and a South 
American power could not be regarded by Great 
Britain as a matter which in any wise concerned 
the government of the United States. 


Mr. Cleveland's "resident Cleveland thereupon issued 
Message and his famous message to Congress sum- 
Its Effects. ing up the correspondence, reaffirm- 

ing the‘applicability of the Monroe doctrine to the 
Venezuelan case, and asking Congress to authorize 
the President to appoint a commission which should 
be charged with a study of the facts of history in 
order to ascertain the true divisional line between 
the territory of British Guiana and the territory of 
the republic of Venezuela. In conclusion the Presi- 
dent intimated that the honor and dignity of the 
United States might require the support of the find- 
ings of such a commission by the strong arm of the 
nation’s military and naval power. Those were not 
the President’s words, but such was his intimation. 
Congress acted immediately and unanimously, au- 
thorizing the appointment of the commission, and 
voting money for its necessary expenses. The Eng- 
lish press viewed the President’s course as nothing 
else than a threat of war against England, and the 
money market was thrown into a state of hysterical 
disturbance. Vast amounts of English capital in- 
vested in American enterprises were recalled, and 
the precipitation of bonds and stocks upon the mar- 
ket naturally resulted in the withdrawal of great 
sums of gold from the United States Treasury for 
export to England. Thus, while engaged in select- 
ing the members of the Venezuelan commission, 
the President was also obliged to issue bonds with 
which to replenish the Treasury’s depleted stock of 
gold. 


The Commission was duly appointed, 


The Commission and it consisted of the following five 


members: Justice Brewer, of the 
Supreme Court ; Judge Alvey, of the District of 
Columbia Court ; President Gilman, of the Johns 
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Hopkins University ; Dr. Andrew D. White, re- 
cently Ambassador to Russia, and Mr. Frederic R. 
Coudert, a prominent New York lawyer. The Com- 
mission was organized and entered upon its work 
in January of this year. It has brought great 
knowledge and remarkable thoroughness to bear 
upon the prosecution of its task, and not content 
with the voluminous materials submitted for its 
consideration by the governments of Venezuela and 
Great Britain, it has, through its own expert repre- 
sentatives, gone much deeper into the evidence than 
either of those governments ever went,—leaving 
nothing unexamined in the archives of Holland at 
the Hague, of Spain at Madrid, or of the Vatican at 
Rome. It was well understood that the Commis- 
sion had almost completed its work, and the report 
was confidently expected in time for President 
Cleveland to discuss it in his message to Congress 
early in December. ‘ 


os iene Meanwhile, the better judgment of 
Second Thought the English people had reasserted it- 

of England. ‘self, and much pressure from many 
sources had been brought to bear upon Lord Salis- 
bury to make him see how much wiser it would be 
to accept some plan of arbitration than to await the 
decision of the American Commission. The schol- 


arly, thorough, and impartial methods of the Com- 
mission had become recognized by the whole world, 
and it was clear that if its decision were once given 
it would be practically impossible for either claim- 


ant to make good any other boundary than the one 
pronounced just and right by these American Com- 
missioners. While great care had been taken to 
prevent any premature expressions, there had been 
a growing belief everywhere, not only in the United 
States and South America, but also in Europe, that 
the evidence was tolerably certain to sustain the 
Venezuelan contentions. 


Under the arrangement agreed upon, 
England will name two arbitrators, 
the United States will name two, and 
these four will select a fifth. In case of their fail- 
ure to agree upon a fifth, however, King Oscar of 
Sweden is to designate some jurist or publicist of 
recognized standing. Doubtless this plan will ob- 
tain a tribunal that will be ready and willing to 
render a just and fair judgment. Nevertheless, 
i strictly speaking, the arrangement cannot be quite 
fair to Venezuela, for it is a plan which gives Eng- 
land two members of the board who must of neces- 
sity be very eager for the success of the British 
contention. The two members appointed by the 
United States, in the very nature of the case, will 
have no motives except an honorable and equitable 
adjustment of the dispute. Our government has 
never for a moment placed itself in the attitude of 
an advocate of the Venezuelan claims. It has only 
stood for the principle of arbitration, holding that 
inasmuch as the dispute between Venezuela and 
England could not be settled by agreement between 
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the two parties, it ought to be referred to an arbi- 
tral board for equitable solution. It is customary 
in making up international arbitration boards for 
the two parties in dispute to appoint representatives 
avowedly in sympathy with the contention of their 
respective countries, although they are also expected 
to be men of character and standing, with a proper 
sense of justice. We do not for a moment suppose 
that Venezuela’s claims will suffer through the in 
difference of the American members of the arbitra- 
tion board ; but it is plain enough to any one that 
the forthcoming tribunal will be peculiarly consti- 
tuted, inasmuch as England’s members will of 
necessity be ex-parte, while Venezuela in that sense 
will not be represented at all. 


A Weees The government and citizens of the 
and Auspicious republic of Venezuela have a right to 

Solution. —~_ feel a little disappointed, now that 
they have waited all these months so expectantly, 
not to know the conclusions of the American Com- 
mission. For thirty-five or forty years the Venez- 
uelans had been trying in vain to obtain fair treat- 
ment at the hands of England ; and they may well 
be pardoned for having felt a great satisfaction in 
the appointment of the American Commission. 
Nevertheless, the Venezuelans have now the pros- 
pect of an early and substantially equitable settle- 
ment of the whole question, on a plan which will be 
final and which will remove all chances of war. 
Everybody therefore has good reason to be satisfied. 
Out of the controversy which for a few weeks was 
thought by many people on both sides of the ocean 
to endanger the good relations between England 
and the United States, there has come a better un- 
derstanding than ever existed before, and a great 
enhancement of mutual respect. Americans know 
better than they did before that English public 
opinion desires just dealing, and that the real Eng- 
lish feeling towards America is one of great friend- 
liness and good will. Englishmen, on the other 
hand, understand better than they did before that 
public opinion in the United States must be reck- 
oned with, and that America has the courage of its 
convictions. There is good reason to believe that 
the happy settlement of the Venezuelan controversy 
is to be speedily followed by a general arbitration 
treaty between England and the United States, 
which will stand as a great testimony to the deter- 
mination of both these nations that no future page 
of history shall be stained with the record of so 
monstrous a crime against civilization as a war be- 
tween the two halves of the English-speaking 
world. Such progress in the path of international 
righteousness is,—when also coupled with the.testi- 
mony to national character, sanity and stability 
furnished by the presidential election,—news enough 
for one month, certainly. The two events, viewed 
together, may well give heart and courage to those 
who believe that it is worth while to keep on fight- 
ing the great battles of civilization. 
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The Historic In all this recent history-making, it 
Figure of Grover raust be admitted that the figure of 

Cleveland. + one man stands out in more bold and 
striking relief by far than that of any other. This 
historical figure is no other than Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States. Four years ago 
Mr. Cleveland was triumphantly elected by an ap- 
parently united Democratic party. This year he 
has found himself despised and rejected by the 
great organization of which he was the reputed 
chief. It was not Mr. McKinley, Mr. Hanna, or 
any of the Republican leaders against whom the 
Bryan forces showed any particular personal rancor. 
Mr. Cleveland himself was, to them, the hated em- 
bodiment of almost everything against which they 
were arrayed. On the other hand, there was com. 
paratively little intensity of personal feeling on the 
part of any of the Republicans against the leaders 
of the Bryan party. Such manifestations of ex- 
treme bitterness and hostility were reserved for 
the small but influential remnant of the seceding 
Democrats, who were identified with the views and 
policies of Mr. Cleveland and the administration. 
Thus, although Mr. Cleveland finds himself to-day 
outside the pale of either great- political party, as 
those parties are now constituted, the defeat of 
free silver must nevertheless be regarded as in some 
sense the most conspicuous victory ever won by Mr. 
Cleveland in his eventful political career. For he, 
more than any one else, had made the issue, and the 
firmness of his stand for the past three years or 
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element to the victory that has been gained over 
the free silver forces. 


. Mr. Cleveland’s name was mentioned so 
s History.” assiduously last spring and in the early 
summer as a possible candidate for a 
third term, that all the facts bearing upon the sub- 
ject will have value for the future student of our 
political history, and they should therefore be accu- 
rately preserved. When the Indianapolis conven 
tion assembled, many delegates went there hoping 
and believing that Mr.Cleveland, in the interest of 
sound money and the political causes with which he 
is so conspicuously identified, would consent to allow 
his name to go before the country at the head of the 
National Democratic ticket. Mr. Cleveland's tele- 
gram to Indianapolis, which absolutely forbade the 
consideration of his name, was published in the 
newspapers at the time. But the press, through 
some error probably not intentional, slightly mis- 
quoted Mr. Cleveland’s words. Mr. Elbridge Gerry 
Dunnell, the author of our October article on the 
Indianapolis movement, entitled ‘‘ The Rise of the 
National Democracy,’’ quoted Mr. Cleveland’s tele- 
gram in the way it had appeared in the press. Mr. 
Cleveland has called Mr. Dunnell’s attention to the 
inaccuracy, and we are permitted to publish here- 
with a fac simile reproduction of Mr. Cleveland’s 
message as he wrote it on a blank sheet. It was 
subsequently copied upon a telegraph blank by Mr. 
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(Photograph copyrighted by Hemment.) 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, WITH THE PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, LEADING THE ACADEMIC PROCESSION 
TO ALEXANDER HALL ON OCCASION OF THE SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


Thurber, the President’s private secretary, who him- 
self retained the original copy. We present it as 
having at least some importance as a ‘‘ footnote 
to history.”’ 


It is Mr. Cleveland, again, who with 
his secretary of. state, Mr. Olney, 
wins the chief honor for the beneficent 
arrangements which now ensure not only present 
peace, but the promise of permanent confidence and 
good understanding between England and the 
United States. Furthermore, it is to Mr. Cleve- 
land’s policy that we must attribute the interesting 
fact that for the first time in a long period the 
presidential campaign has been fought out on both 
sides with almost total freedom from the impelling 
motive of the victor’s spoils. Some scores of thou- 
sands of federal offices, with their honors and 
emoluments, had in former campaigns furnished 
the chief incentive to the bribery and the fraud that 
were so extensively perpetrated. But Mr. Cleve- 
land has within the past two years so widely ex- 
tended the sphere within which the civil service 
law protects the holders of places in the public em- 
ploy, that the greed for spoils was almost eliminated 
from the recent contest. With the triumph of the 
merit system in the domain of the national service, 
and with its steady progress in the services of the 
states and municipalities, the cause of honest and 
efficient government will have made almost im- 
measurable progress in the United States. It hap- 
pens to be Mr. Cleveland’s good fortune to have 
identified himself most honorably and conspicuously 
with this far-reaching movement for the redemp- 
tion of American public life. 


Some Long 
Marks to His 
Credit. 


At the great sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion of the College of New Jersey, now 
officially entitled to be called Prince- 
ton University, President Cleveland on October 22 
made an address in the presence of the most dis- 
tinguished company of scholars and educators ever 
assembled on this side of the Atlantic. The burden 
of his plea was for the more constant and zealous 
participation of educated men in our political af- 
fairs. Coming as this address did a few days be- 
fore the election, it was taken as a message to the 
American people; and its great earnestness, not 
less than its sustained dignity and power, made a 
deep impression on the public mind. Mr. Cleve- 
land may have made many mistakes of judgment. 
For example, the business community might well 
take the ground that the President committed a 
serious mistake when he allowed the Wilson-Gor- 
man tariff and revenue bill to become a law with- 
out his signature, instead of vetoing it. And many 
others look upon his Venezuelan message as an 
almost fatal mistake from several points of view. 
But Mr. Cleveland will retire from office at the end 
of his term, three months hence, with the respect 
of the country and of the world for his strength of 
will and the rugged force of his character. 


Mr. Cleveland 
at 


Princeton. 


It happens, as we have explained, that 
the Venezuelan dispute seems to be 
reaching a creditable conclusion ; but, 
speaking in general, it is plain enough that Mr. 
Cleveland’s future reputation will not be indebted 
to any general aptitude he has shown in the handling 
of foreign questions. Incidents in his Hawaiian 
policy might well tax the credulity of future genera- 


A Blundering 
Foreign 
Policy. 
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tions. Surely nothing more extraordinary ever hap- 
pened in the annals of American diplomacy, if indeed 
it is true that the administration attempted to over- 
throw the Republic and reinstate the queen through 
an American minister sent to Hawaii with his creden- 
tials to the president of the Republic in one pocket, 
and secret messages to the discredited Liliuokalani in 
another. The threatening sentences gratuitously 
appended to the Venezuelan message,—interpreted 
by the whole world as meaning war with Great 
Britain,—were a worse mistake than the Hawaiian 
policy, when judged by the usual standards of 
diplomatic intercourse. But if the scheme to 
overthrow the Hawaiian republic, and the chal- 
lenge to England are to be regarded as diplo- 
matic ‘‘sins of commission,’’ what shall be said 
concerning the diplomatic ‘‘ sins of omission ”’ 
chargeable against this administration ? No Ameri- 
can citizen finds his life or his possessions in jeop- 
ardy as a consequence of the forty-years’ dispute 
over the Venezuelan boundary ; and so far as this 
country is concerned the postponement of that ques- 
tion would have meant nothing serious. But the 
situation in the Turkish empire has demanded from 
our government the prompt and vigorous defense of 
American rights, and the protection of American 
interests. The appeal has been to dull ears if not to 
perverted sympathies. 


pitas al It is now a year or more, for exam- 
American Interests ple, since the infamous attack was 
lait made on the American College 
property at Harpoot. Even if this had been the 
attack of an irresponsible mob, our government 
should have enforced the payment of a prompt in- 
demnity. But it was not simply the attack of a 
mob. Turkish mobs are not equipped with artil- 
lery. This American institution at Harpoot was 
assailed by Turkish troops who trained their field 
pieces upon the buildings, and who aided the mob 
in destroying a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
property. The rights of the Americans in Asia 
Minor are guaranteed in treaties which go back 
some seventy years. Millions of dollars have been 
invested by Americans in beneficent educational en- 
terprises in the Turkish empire. These enterprises 
have exactly as good a right, under existing treaties 
and laws, to be carried on in Turkey as the Sultan 
himself has a right to abide in Constantinople. It 
is not true that American teachers and missionary 
workers in the Turkish empire have incited Arme- 
nian revolution, or taught anything else except good 
citizenship and faithfulness to duty. Mr. Cleve- 
land, Mr. Olney, and Mr. Terrell of Texas (who 
holds the position of minister to Constantinople at a 
time when that place should be filled by a man 
versed in diplomacy and acquainted with the East- 
ern situation) have seemed wedded to a weak, falter- 
ing and pusillanimous policy towards the Sultan. 
They seem to take their advice from the wrong 
sources, and to be suspicious of the very men who 
understand the situation best. 
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The The Turkish government, whose agents in 
Cuban Europe and America are extremely alert, 
Question. is said to understand perfectly well that 
Turkey has nothing to fear from decisive action on 
the part of the present administration. It is gen- 
erally believed that the agents of Spain have in like 
manner assured their government that nothing need 
be feared in the direction of an intervention by the 
United States in the affairs of Cuba, until Mr. Mc- 
Kinley is inaugurated. It is true that Congress has 
pronounced in favor of the recognition of the bellig- 
erency of the Cuban insurgents. But the President 
has evidently no intention to be governed in that 
matter by the opinion of Congress. Our govern- 
ment has been expending much effort and large 
sums of money to prevent the fitting out of expedi- 
tions on our soil for the supply of Cuban insurgents 
with munitions of war. This policy of the adminis- 
tration has in its favor the maxims of prudence and 
legality. But it remains true, none the less, that off 
our very coast an island tied to us by the bonds of a 
great commerce is in the throes of a struggle which 
ought to have come to an end in one way or in 
another a long time ago ; and that this struggle is 
waged with a hideous brutality that must soon turn 
a once rich and populous land into a desert waste. 
The continuance of the struggle is doing nobody any 


‘good. It is ruining Spain, and ultimate success at 


the price that must be paid will be worth very little 
even to Cuba. Spain last month entered upon a 
renewed effort to crush the rebellion. General 


Drawn for the N. Y. Journal. 
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Weyler took the field in person, and an attempt was 
made to push the fall campaign with decisive effect. 
In Spain a popular loan was floated, and the patri- 
otic enthusiasm of the people rose to a great height. 
Poor as the credit of the Spanish government has 
become, and impoverished as the Spanish people 
themselves are, the requisite amount of 250,000,000 
pesetas ($50,000,000) was immediately subscribed 
more than twice over. Spain is buying and build- 
ing as many warships as her means will allow, and 
undoubtedly has in mind the possibility of a war 
with the United States. 


The Fifty fourth Congress assembles for 
its short and concluding session on the 7th 
day of December. lt will expire with Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration on the 4th day of next 
March. Whether or not the newly-elected Fifty- 
fifth Congress will be called to hold a special session 
soon after Mr. McKinley’s inauguration, must depend 
chiefly upon what may be done in this session now 
about to open for the relief of the national revenues. 
It is said that Mr. Carlisle is now approaching the 
point of confessing that there is a revenue deficit, 
and that he and Mr. Cleveland will mention it in 
their forthcoming state papers. At the last session 
Mr. Dingley, as Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, introduced a simple but 
seemingly adequate measure,—a measure almost 
wholly free from any suspicion of party bias,—de- 


Congress 
and the 
Revenues. 


signed simply to amend the existing law to the extent 
of making it productive of a sufficient revenue. The 
bill was quickly passed by the House, but the free 
silver majority in the Senate refused to accept it 


without adding a free-silver-coinage clause. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Senate this winter 
may not have enough patriotism to permit the gov- 
ernment to collect the revenue needed for ordinary 
expenses. The silver policy has no direct bearing 
upon the immediate requirements of the Treasury, 
and for the silver men to block a reasonable revenue 
bill is not statesmanship, but is vicious obstruction. 
And they may be sure that the continuance this 
winter of their last year’s scheme of obstruction 
will do nothing to commend their pet dogma to the 
people of the United States. It is reported that 
some of the Senators, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, whdé: helped to form the free silver majority 
in the last session, have now made up their minds 
that they will not stand in the way of a reasonable 
bill to increase the nation’s revenues. It is to he 
hoped that this report is true, and that the enact- 
ment of asimple revenue producing measure may 
not only replenish the Treasury and make an extra 
session of Congress unnecessary, but may also make 
it possible to postpone indefinitely any attempt at a 
sweeping revision of the tariff as a controversial 
party measure. The next revision of the American 
tariff ought to be made by an expert commission, 
acting with as little reference as possible to mere 
shibboleths or party traditions. 
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The issues of the presidential] election 
so greatly overshadowed any that were 
involved in the choice of state officers 
that the country at large has given little attention 
to the outcome of the polling of November 3, ex- 
cept as the main result was concerned. The sweep- 
ing election of Mr. McKinley was of course actcom- 
panied by the choice of a national House of Repre- 
sentatives which will be strongly Republican. The 
political complexion of those state legislatures which 
have United States Senators to choose this winter 
makes it certain that after the 4th of March there 
will be asmall but definite sound money majority 
in the upper branch of Congress, although the Sen- 
ators calling themselves. Republicans may not have 
aclear majority. In some of the close states the 
presidential result differed from the result of the 
gubernatorial and Jocal elections. But this was not 
true of any of the states which were carried by 
decisive majorities either for McKinley or for Bryan, 
except in Minnesota, where Mr. Lind was defeated 
by a very small plurality, although the McKinley 
electors prevailed by a plurality of about 50.000. 
Mr. Altgeld’s vote in Illinois, on the other hand, 
fell considerably short of the Bryan vote. In Michi- 
gan almost everybody seems to have voted to make 
Mayor Pingree of Detroit the governor of the state; 
and that interesting gentleman announces his inten- 
tion to hold both offices through the coming year, 
his term as mayor not ending for another twelve. 
month. 


The State 
Elections. 


The Vermont legislature, which holds 
its sessions in the autumn instead of 
the winter, has honored itself since our 
last number went to the press by re-electing United 
States Senator Justin S. Morrill for a sixth consecu- 
tive term. Senator Morrell is now eighty-six years 
of age, and has served at Washington for forty-one 
years, of which the first twelve were spent in the 
lower House. The term for which he has been duly 
elected will expire on the 4th of March, 1903; and if 
the venerable Senator should live to serve his state 
and country until that time he will be ninety- three 
years old. His Senatorial career has been one of 
great industry and usefulness, and he remains in the 
possession of good health, sound memory and full 
mental powers. Senator Morrill is not the only 
octogenarian who continues to take an active part 
in public life. Senator Palmer, who, as our readers 
will remember, is now completing his eightieth 
year, waged a campaign of great spirit as the presi- 
dential nominee of the Indianapolis convention. He 
made speeches in a large number of states, and 
spoke so eloquently and effectively for sound money 
that by the time election day came around he had 
convinced his followers that they ought, upon the 
whole. to vote for McKinley. The smallness of the 
vote for the Palmer and Buckner ticket is the best 
possible evidence of the efficiency of their campaign 
work. Speaking of old men in politics, it is worth 
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xnoto by Bell. 
SENATOR MORRILL OF VERMONT. 


while to remark that the Hon. Richard Thompson 
of Indiana, who headed the Republican delegation 
of his state at the St. Louis convention, and is a 
strong McKinley man, bore his part in the work of 
the campaign at the mature age of eighty-seven. A 
considerable interest was felt during the campaign 
by the stand which Ex-Senator James W. Bradbury 
of Maine took, in coming out for McKinley at the 
age of ninety-one, having never before in his long 
career of participation in politics failed to work and 
vote for the Democratic ticket. Mr. Bradbury 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1825, helped nomi- 
nate Polk at Baltimore in 1844, served in the Senate 
from 1847 to 1853, and refused to be re-elected. 


Early in November an important announce- 
ment was made from the French tribune. 
M. Hanotaux, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
speaking in reply to an interpellation on the eastern 
question, made an announcement which, if it can be 
accepted in its literal sense, is an event of the first 
importance. For M. Hanotaux announced, almost 
in so many words, that the paralysis of the powers 
was at anend. It seems that when the Czar visited 
Paris, precise views were exchanged, and agree- 
ments arrived at between France and Russia, with 
the result that M. Hanotaux declares his firm con- 
fidence that the solutions now contemplated will 


Europe 
and the 
Sultan. 
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answer the views of other European Cabinets, and 
meet the needs of the situation in the East. What 
these solutions were he did not explain, beyond 
laying down certain principles. First, that the terri- 
torial integrity of the Ottoman Empire must be 
preserved; second, that there must be no isolated 
action on the part of any powers; third, that in order 
to prevent the territorial disruption of Turkey and 
the single-handed action of any power, it is neces- 
sary to deprive the Sultan of any direct authority 
over the provinces nominally left in his control. The 
fourth condition is fairly deducible from the some- 
what involved and mysterious utterances of the 
French minister. What the powers intend to do 
remains still shrouded in mystery; but that is of 
not so much importance; the great thing is that at 
last, if we may believe M. Hanotaux, they have 
actually made up their minds to do something; and 
if they do anything, they will have to do much. 
The Franco-Russian alliance has given French 
diplomacy a-new authority; and it is M. Cambon 
and M. Nelidoff, not Sir Philip Currie, who now 
dictate terms at Constantinople to the Sultan. 


Europe is still far from having attained that 


Russia 
ae stage of pacific civilization under which a 
rance. 


whole continent, as in America, can be sum- 
moned to the ballot box te decide issues which other- 
wise might have led to war. But in Europe this 
autumn we have seena rapprochement between East 
and West which, despite much croaking, seems to 
us a hopeful and encouraging sign. When the Czar 
and his wife went to Paris, all France rose at them 
as the pit used to rise to Garrick; and Europe found 
itself in the presence of a spectacle at once novel 
and startling. The most absolute sovereign in 


Europe was overwhelmed with adulation by the 
republic which is the heir and embodiment of the 






















THE OLD PILOT TURNED WRECKER.—From Punch. 


Apropos of Bismarck’s revelations affecting the Triple 
Alliance, Germany and Russia. 
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principles of the French revolution. A monarch 
whose every servant—if orthodox—must take the 
sacrament at least once a year in token of their sin- 
cere belief in the mysterious dogma of the Filioque 
which divides the Eastern from the Western Church, 
was accorded more than royal honors by a nation 
which, so far as it believes religiously, is the eldest 
born of the Western Church, while so far as much 
of its real belief goes, is Voltairean, free-thinking and 
materialistic: At Cherbourg, at Paris, and at Cha- 
lons, the Czar and Czarina were overwhelmed by 
the devotion and the enthusiasm of the whole people. 
These two nations—France and Russia—represent 
the opposite poles of political and religious thought. 
They are the extremes of Europe. Yet they have 
met and mingled with a warmth of enthusiasm 
hitherto without precedent. And why? What 
alembic has been powerful enough thus to dissolve 
the ancient traditions of national hate, and to en- 
able the two peoples to fraternize despite every 
conceivable difference of race, religion, civiliza- 
tion, language and ideals? The alembic of fear. 
The dread of war and the distrust of a common 
neighbor—it is these evils which have rooted out 
national antagonism, and confronted the world with 
the Franco-Russian alliance. 


One of Bismarck’s English friends, 
speaking some time ago upon the 
astonishing indiscretions with which 
the retired statesman had kept reminding the public 
of his existence, said 
that the phenomenon 
was neither new nor 
unfamiliar. Bis- 
marck at Friedrichs- 
ruh was merely dis- 
playing the same 
| weakness and incon- 
} tinence of speech 
jy that characterized 
Napoleon at St. 
Helena. Last month 
the deposed autocrat 
of Europe once more 
reminded the Conti- 
nent of the justice of 
that remark. It seems 
to be impossible for 
those who have taken part in great affairs to see 
any big thing come off without putting them- 
selves in evidence. Prince Bismarck used to do 
this by the diplomatic machinery of the empire 
which he did so much to create. Being no longer 
able to control ambassadors, he inspires editors; and 
his Hamburg organ announced, in reply to the con- 
clusion of the Franco-Russian Alliance, that in 1888 
he had concluded a secret agreement with Russia, 
which was concealed from the knowledge of Austria, 
to the effect that each power would preserve a 
benevolent neutrality in case the other were attacked. 


Bismarck and the 
Russo-German 
Treaty, 
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This agreement was kept secret by the special re- 
quest of Russia. But when Russia in 1890 endeav- 
ored to renew it, Count Caprivi declined, with the 
result that Russia, being rebuffed at Berlin, made 
friends in Paris. 


It is curious to notice how many agree- 
ments, secret and otherwise, either exist 
or have existed quite recently in Europe. 
To begin with, there is the Triple Alliance between 
Germany, Austria, and Jtaly. There is the Franco- 
Russian Alliance. There isan Italian-Russian treaty 
concluded by M. de Giers when he was at Monza, 
by which Italy promises Russia that in any action 
taken under the provisions of the Triple Alliance 
Italy will confine herself to strictly defensive action. 
Then there was until 1890 a secret agreement be- 
tween Russia and Germany, by which each agreed 
to observe reciprocal neutrality in case they were 
attacked by any other power. Again, there is—or 
there is reported_to be—a triple agreement between 
Austria, Italy and England, by which the three 
powers agree to act together in the Ottoman Empire, 
an understanding in virtue of which Austria and 
Italy prepared to support the action of Lord Salis- 
bury when, at the beginning of his administration, 
he proposed to coerce the Turk by a naval demon- 
stration at Constantinople. There is, besides these, 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention, by virtue of which, 
as long as England continues in occupation of Cy- 
prus, she is bound to defend the Sultan against any 
Russian attack upon his eastern frontier. There is 
also an old treaty between England, Austria and 
France, entered into on the eve of the Crimean war, 
guaranteeing the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire; but this would have been regarded 
as practically superseded had it not been referred to 
by Lord Rosebery as being still in existence. Add 
to this an alleged private treaty between Russia 
and Denmark, that in case of war between Russia 
and Germany, Denmark will act as the ally of Russia 
in consideration for the restitution of North Schles- 
wig. If, therefore, the peace of Europe is not suffi- 
ciently guaranteed, it will not be for want of leagues 
and alliances. 


A Network 
of European 
Alliances. 


It is the existence of such agreements, 
—together with a mass of other un- 
derstandings not yet revealed even by 
the indiscretions of Friedrichsruh,— which led Lord 
Rosebery to speak as strongly as he did at Edin- 
burgh, in opposition to the proposal that England 
should, single-handed, endeavor to force the Dar- 
danelles and coerce the Sultan. Lord Rosebery’s 
speech was a revelation to the country of a hitherto. 
unsuspected vein of passionate moral fervor that 
recalled in some of the passages of his speech remi- 
niscences of the greatest efforts of John Bright. 
As a piece of lofty and absolutely conclusive reason- 
ing, addressed by an expert to a popular audience, 
it takes rank among the greatest performances of 


Lord Rosebery’s 
Deliverance. 
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any English statesman in this generation. Mr. 
Forster’s famous speech at Bradford in 1876, when 
he returned from his visit to Constantinople, and 
Lord Derby’s memorable deliverance when he left 
the cabinet of Lord Beaconsfield on its surrender to 
the Jingo frenzy in 1878, are the only two recent 
utterances of English public men that can be men- 
tioned in the same breath with Lord Rosebery’s 
speech at Edinburgh. But for genuine eloquence, 
and, above all, for the ringing note of intense per- 
sonal passion, Lord Rosebery’s speech threw the 
others far into the shade. While stepping down 
from his pedestal of titular leader of the Liberal 
party, he achieved by this speech a much higher 
position than he had occupied before among the 
personal forces which mold the destinies of nations 
and direct the policies of empires. 


Lord Rosebery’s speech was described in 
Gladstone's certain press reports as an attack on Mr. 
Policy. Gladstone. His speech was in no sense 
an attack upon Mr. Gladstone, but it was a demoli- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. The fact is, Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy on the Eastern question has been 
useful and right in so far as it has helped to bring 
England into line with Russia. The moment Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy tended to antagonize England 
and Russia, it became powerless for good ; and Lord 
Rosebery performed a public service by setting forth 
with unexampled vigor and emphasis the perils to 
which Mr. Gladstone’s policy would have exposed 
England. In a subsequent speech at Colchester, 
Lord Rosebery added what ought to have been in- 
cluded in the Edinburgh address—namely, that his 
objection to isolated action against Turkey on the 
part of England was based upon information which 
he had every reason to regard as authentic ; but 
that if his information was wrong, and he was 
mistaken in believing single-handed intervention 
would light up the flames of a European war, then 
by all means, he would say, act on Mr. Gladstone’s 
advice and take single-handed action against the 
Sultan 


The Policy of Immediately after Lord Rosebery’s 
the English speech, a great demonstration was held 
Government. in St. James’ Hall, attended by a hun- 
dred mayors and addressed by various personages, 
all of whom spoke with eloquence and passion- 
ate indignation concerning the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Turkish assassin. The note of 
the meeting was unquestionably in favor of war; 
and a roar of exultation would have greeted an 
announcement by the chairman that a declara- 
tion of war against Turkey had been launched by 
Lord Salisbury. But the government, speaking 
through Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, made it abun 
dantly clear that they had no intention whatever of 
taking any such action. Their policy is to main- 
tain the European Concert and, if possible, to make 
it effective. The chief thing that paralyzes the 
European Concert is distrust of English policy. 


LORD ROSEBERY, SPEAKING AT EDINBURGH. 


Unquestionably, at this moment, a very large pro- 
portion of the keenest political observers in Europe, 
especially in Russia, are absolutely convinced that 
the Armenian agitation in England has been got up 
for no other reason than to enable John Bull to 
grab Constantinople. Twenty years ago the English 
public, headed by the English government, was 
under the sway of just the same unfortunate delu- 
sion about Russia. 


hie Lord Rosebery prefaced his speech on 
Rosebery's the Eastern Question by resigning his 
Resignation. »ost as leader of the Liberal party. He 
subsequently explained that his resignation had 
been for months past in the hands of his colleagues, 
who, however, had not seen fit to avail themselves 
of it. His action in removing the matter from their 
control was due to many causes, of which the last 
was the position of quasi-antagonism to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy which he felt himself bound to take up. 
His decision was received by his colleagues with sin- 
cere regret, and by the country with no small meas- 
ure of dismay. If the duty of a Liberal leader is 
to lead, it is not the duty of a Liberal leader to 
shrink from the responsibility of leadership merely 
because its exercise would involve him in opposition 
to the opinion of any individual Liberal, no matter 
how important that individual might be. There 
is no doubt whatever that had Lord Rosebery made 
his speech as leader of the Liberal party, all his 
followers, with very few exceptions, would have 
claimed it as defining the only possible policy for 
the party. If, on the other hand, there had been 
any serious manifestations of dissent, he could have 
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resigned if need be. But to resign before you have 
ascertained whether your party will follow you, 
merely in order that you may speak your mind in 
a position of greater freedom and less responsi- 
bility, is not a course which commends itself to the 
sober judgment of the English people. Lord Rose. 
bery has shown himself by his speech to be a greater 
man than he was believed to be even by his friends. 
He would have shown himself to be a greater man 
still if he had made his speech while retaining the 
leadership of his party. 


It is an open secret that the relations be- 
tween Lord Rosebery and his political 
twin in the House of Commons for some 
time past have been considerably strained, if indeed 
it may not be more truthful to say that they had 
_ ceased to exist. Sir William Harcourt’s position as 
leader in the House of Commons, where the brunt 
of the political combat is fought out when the party 
is in possession, naturally gave him an ascendency 
that hardly harmonized with the titular position 
which Lord Rosebery occupied. At the same time 
nothing, so far as the public are aware, had oc- 
curred to accentuate the difference between them. 
So far as the public could perceive, there has been 
no line of cleavage between the policy which they 
have recommended in their recent speeches. Even 
on the Eastern question, Sir William MHarcourt’s 
address to his constituents was by no means out of 
accord with the speech that Lord Rosebery deliv- 
ered in Edinburgh. Lord Rosebery, however, prob- 
ably does not feel strong enough to play the réle of 
a really independent force in the country unless 
freed from the 
shackles of govern- 
ment by cabinet. 
This kind of demo- 
cratic Ceesarism— 
President Cleve- 
land’s kind, for in- 
stance —may be bet- 
ter than government 
by committee ; but 
it is England’s for- 
tune or her fate to 
live under a system 
of government by 
cominittee, to work 
which properly a 
leader must possess 
courage to assert his 
own views and take his individual initiative. at the 
same time that he recognizes the right of his col- 
leagues to be consulted before they are saddled with 
responsibility for policies from which they may 
wish to dissent. 


The November cabinet meetings will 
have been held before these pages 
reach the eye of the reader, and the 
British ministry will have planned the legislation 
they intend to propose in the coming Session. In 


The 
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the present breakdown of Parliamentary machinery, 
the Opposition has acquired a voice almost equal in 
authority to that of the Administration ; nor is the 
potency of that voice in the least affected by the 
size of the majority against them. Both leaders of 
the House, Mr. Balfour and Sir William Harcourt, 


THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


have come to the conclusion that it will be hence- 
forth impossible to pass any important measure of 
any length or complexity without the assent of the 
opposition. <A fiercely opposed measure can only be 
carried by the guillotine which terminates all par- 
liamentry discussion. Ministers, therefore, will be 
more and more compelled to consult the opposition 
as to what measures they should put on their pro- 
gramme of legislation. But that implies that the 
Liberals themselves should have a coherent policy 
which the leaders should formulate. Thus the legis- 
lative situation in England, for the moment, has 
some points of resemblance to that of the United 
States, where it is in the air that some plan of finan- 
cial legislation may be agreed to by conference be- 
tween Republican and Democratic leaders. 


The vacancy in the highest place of 
the English Church has been filled by 
the appointment to it of Dr. Temple, 
who had occupied the post of Bishop of London. 
Dr. Benson, the late Archbishop of Canterbury. as 
our readers were informed last month, died sud- 
denly when at prayer in the church at Hawarden, 


The Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 
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where he was on a passing visit to Mr. Gladstone, 
on his return from Ireland. His death threw upon 

: Lord Salisbury and the Queen the duty of providing 
for his successor, and this they did with commend- 
able promptitude and dispatch, by selecting as the 
new Primate Dr. Temple, the Bishop of London. 
The Archbishop-designate is a man of seventy-five 
years of age, who has administered for more than a 
dozen years one of the most difficult dioceses in the 
kingdom. He has worn out his eyes in doing so, 
but otherwise his physical powers are unimpaired. 
The new Primate is a very demon for work, and 
with a great capacity for ignoring everything that 
is not concerned with his work. It is said that he 
follows Mr. Balfour’s example in never reading the 
papers, and he immerses himself in the labors of his 
diocese to an extent which causes him to be almost 
a waste force for all causes that lie outside Church 
and temperance work. His brusque manner stands 
in the way of that popularity which a more suave 
demeanor might command, but every one respects 
him. By a somewhat common consent, the verdict 
of the schoolboy at Rugby who wrote to his father 
that ‘‘ Temple was a beast, but a just beast,’’ has 
been accepted as true of the new Primate of the 
Church of England. It will be his duty to lead in 
the celebration of the thirteen hundredth anniver- 
sary of the landing of St. Augustine, and he will 
have an onerous and responsible position to dis- 
charge when he presides over the Bishops of the Pan- 
Anglican Synod. In his administration there will 

be plenty of the fortiter in re, but the suaviter in 

modo will probably be to seek. 









Dr. Temple’s successor to the diocese of 


The New Z si é 
Bishop London is Dr. Creighton, previously 
of London. Bishop of Peterborough. Dr. Creighton 


is an hist rian, a courtier, and a man of the world, 
who has a good record and a good constitution. A 
year or two ago a well-known leader of the Fabian 
Society of London Socialists said: ‘‘ When the 
Socialist millennium dawns in England, we shall 
make Bishop Creighton the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.’’ He has not had to wait so long as the 
. socialist millennium for the promotion to the see 
which has often served as a stepping-stone to the 
throne of Augustine. The Bishop was sent to Mos- 
cow to represent the English Church at the Corona- 
tion of the Czar. Last month he delivered an 
address at Northampton on his visit, from which it 
is evident that he was deeply impressed by Moscow ; 
and he came home, like almost every other English- 
man who has been to Russia, filled with disgust at 
the presumption with which speakers on English 
platforms arrogate to themselves the right to inter- 
fere with the internal government of Russia. 
** Russia,’’ said Bishop Creighton, ‘‘ did not appre- 
ciate having her business managed by public meet- 
ings in England.’’ He was delighted with Russia, 
and impressed with the enthusiasm and the fervent 
piety of the people. 
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The stock illustration which always oc- 
curs to the mind when speaking of the 
solidarity of mankind, is Gibbon’s re- 
mark about the action of a Tartar Khan in the heart 
of Asia raising the price of herrings in the London 
market ; but it would seem as if we now have a 
better instance to cite. The threatened famine in 


The Famine 
in India. 
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India advanced the cost of a loaf of bread in Lon- 
don, and appreciably affected the chances of the 
presidential candidates in the United States. The 
discovery that India, instead of exporting food, 
would require to import it in order to stave off fam- 
ine for her own population, has sent up the price of 
wheat in Chicago to such an extent as to make all 
the difference between prosperity and penury on the 
part of many a Western farmer. As silver fell at 
the same time that wheat went up, the.stars in their 
courses, or at any rate the rainfall and sunshine of 
India, seemed to. have combined with Mr. Mark 
Hanna's literary bureau to explode one of the 
favorite doctrines of the free silver men. The 
famine in India is quite serious enough, however, 
to command attention on its own ground, quite apart 
from the effect it may have had on the price of 
wheat in London or votes in America. 


The German Emperor has once more been 
demonstrating his skill with the pencil ; 
and we reproduce on another page his 
latest attempt to portray, in pictorial fashion, the 
present position of European civilization. The fiends 
from the nether pit are writhing in fiery slime 
below the steps leading to the Temple of Peace, 
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where the Kaiser, in guise of the German St. 
Michael, stands sword in hand, keeping guard over 
the peace of the world. It is an excellent thing 
that the Kaiser should thus portray himself, not so 
much as the war lord, but as the sentinel of peace. 
It is to be hoped that the rival claims of the Czar 
and the Kaiser to the proud position of the peace- 
keeper of Europe may not lead to trouble. The 
Kaiser is disposed to play the part of patronizing 
uncle to the Czar ; and that is one of those things 
which he ought to know, from his own experience, 
a young man most resents. 1t would, however, be 
an immense blessing if the Kaiser could satisfy his 
ambitions by pictorial representations of his ex- 
ploits. He has long been recognized as a born edi- 
tor, and now it is evident that he could not only 
edit but illustrate his own journal. His Imperial 
Majesty has also one great qualification for such a 
post : he can unite the functions of a lightning art- 
ist with that of a first-class propounder of conun- 
drums. Every one who looks at this picture will 
explain it in a different way. 


Some Visiting If the year that is ending has not been 
Men productive of many books showing high 

of Letters. Order of genius or other attributes of 
literary immortality, the business of writing and 
publishing books has certainly not been on the de- 
cline. The publishers’ lists for the present season 
are unusally at- 
tractive, and - the 
popular interest in 
books and authors 
was never so great 
in America as it is 
to-day. Our read- 


another depart- 
ment of this num- 
ber of the REVIEW 
some. estimates, 
from competent 
pens, of the liter 
ary forthpouring 
of the past year. 
The comings and 
goings of the men 
and women who 
write books that 
find their way to 
the hearts of their 
readers must al- 
ways make a good deal of stir among people so ardent 
and sympathetic as those of the United States. That 
being true, there is nothing strange in the enthusi- 
astic welcome that has been accorded recently to 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, author of ‘‘ The Little Minister,”’ 
“Sentimental Tommy,’ and other novels and 
sketches of Scotch life. Mr. Barrie was accompa- 
nied by his friend Dr. Robertson Nicoll, the distin- 
guished London editor and critic, whose discernment 
and encouragement, more than that of any one else, 





DR ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
(By courtesy of Messrs. Liodd, Mead 
& Co.) 
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induced several of the now popular writers of Scotch 
stories, Mr. Barrie included, to enter boldly upon 
the path of professional authorship. Another wel- 
come visit has been that of the Rev. Dr. John Wat- 
son of Liverpool, better known as ‘‘ Ian Maclaren,”’ 
author of the ‘‘ Bonnie Brier Bush ”* sketches, ‘‘ Kate 
Carnegie,’’ and other irresistible tales. Dr. Wat- 
son’s welcome was more ardent than Barrie’s, sim- 
ply because he gave the public a chance to see and 
hear him, while Barrie did not come to fill lecture 
engagements but only to attend to private affairs and 
see something of the country. Dr. Watson gave 
this year’s course of ‘‘ Yale Lectures on Preach. 
ing,’’ the outcome of which is already before the 
public in the form of a volume entitled ‘‘ The Cure 
of Souls.”’ After finishing his engagement at Yale 
he proceeded to delight audiences in many cities 
of the land by lectures and readings presenting the 
familiar scenes and characters of his Scotch tales. 
Dr. Watson returns to his English home this month. 
Although no chance was given for the larger public 
to see anything of Professor Edward Dowden of 
Dublin, his presence at the Princeton sesquicenten- 
nial made it possible for many American scholars 
and men engaged in literary pursuits to meet and 
give cordial greeting to that noteworthy British 
scholar, critic, and man of letters. The visits of 
such men can accomplish more than lies in the 
power of diplomatists and statesmen for the perma- 
nent alliance—through ties of mutual admiration, 

confidence, and esteem—of the old and new halves 
of the world that speaks the English language and 
holds a great literature in its undivided possession. 


The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the College of New 
Jersey at Princeton was duly observed at 
the appointed time. The educational world looked 
forward to the event as something likely to be mem- 
orable ; but no one had ventured to believe that 
the celebration could prove so noteworthy and make 
so profound an impression as actually it did. Never 
before was so distinguished a body of scholars and 
educational men assembled in this country. The 
old universities of England and the European conti- 
nent were represented by men famous for learning 
and culture, and the American universities and col- 
leges in large number sent as delegates their presi- 
dents or the most distinguished members of their 
teaching bodies. A number of men of high distinc- 
tion and great achievements were the recipients of 
honorary degrees. The delegates and the distin- 
guished guests were apparelled in academic gowns 
and wore the variegated hoods which indicate by 
their colors the university or the degree of the 
wearer. President Patton announced some large 
gifts to the endowmerts and building funds, and 
the name of the institution was formally changed 
from the ‘‘ College of New Jersey’ to ‘‘ Princeton 
University.’”’ The town was thronged with hun- 
dreds of old graduates of Princeton, and the festivi- 
ties included, among other diversions, a remarkable 
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torchlight parade. Professor Woodrow Wilson, who 
was the chief orator of the occasion, made a very 
eloquent address, and the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
also a Princeton graduate, brought honor upon 
himself and the institution by his poem. President 
Cleveland, who had been invited to attend the cele- 
bration and receive the degree of doctor of laws, 
thought it best that he should decline the degree ; 
but he gave his presence and read a brief address. His 
plea for the participation of educated men, not 
occasionally but regularly, in political life and dis- 
cussion, was timely and was warmly received. 
Princeton will undoubtedly have entered from this 
time upon a new and splendid epoch in her progress. 
The advance of the higher educational facilities of 
the United States has been remarkable in the past 
ten years, and each year sees new developments. 
Great gifts to the University of California at Berke- 
ley were announced the other day, thanks to the 
beneficence of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst and other Cali- 
fornians ; and, the litigation which had hampered 
the Leland Stanford, Jr., University being now dis- 
posed of, we shall doubtless soon witness great 
things in the educational field on the Pacific coast. 
Columbia University at New York continues its 
notable record of expansion under President Low’s 
administration, and the news in general from our 
colleges and universities is most ercouraging. 


The obituary record of the past month 


The Late = i; 
Speaker contains fewer names than usual of per- 
Crisp. sons of great distinction. Among Ameri- 


cans will be found the name of Charles Frederic 
Crisp of Georgia, who had been seven times elected 
to Congress and served as Speaker through the two 
terms preceding the present one. Mr. Crisp was 
fifty-one years of 
age. Heentered the 
Confederate army 
at the age of sixteen 
in 1861, and at the 
end of the war read 
law and was ad. 
mitted to the bar in 
1866. For some 
years prior to his ap 
pearance upon the 
stage of national 
life at Washington, 
he had held a cir- 
cuit judgeship in the 
state judiciary of 
Georgia. Mr. Crisp 
was one of the 
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marked men of the House at Washington, and made 
He was an ex- 
ceedirgly ready debater, and was one of the best 
equipped leaders on the Democratic side of the 
He had stood with the great majority of 
Southern Democrats in advocating free silver and 


an excellent record as Speaker. 


House. 


supporting the Bryan ticket. 
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The Late  ETom France there came last month.the 
M. Challemel- news of the death of M. Paul Armand 
tacour. — Challemel-Lacour, who had earned dis- 
tinction as a professor of philosophy, an author, a 
literary critic, a journalist, a political controversial- 








































THE LATE M. CHALLEMEL-LACOUR, 
Academician and Ex-President of the French Senate. 







ist, a legislator, a diplomat. and a cabinet minister. 
Challemel-Lacour was born May 19, 1827, and after 
a brilliant career as a student he entered duly upon 
the life of a professor. After the coup de état of 
Napoleon III. in 1851, Challemel Lacour was ex- 
pelled from France for his republican activity, and 
he became a professor of French literature in Swit- 
zerland. It was in 1859 that he came back to Paris, 
at once became very prominent in literary circles, 
and among other things established a periodical of 
political discussion. ‘ He entered official life in 1870, 
and after a distinguished career in the Chamber 
was in 1876 made a Senator. Subsequently he was 
accredited to Switzerland as Ambassador, and in 
1880 succeeded Léon Say as Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James. In 1882 he became minister of for- 
eign affairs in the administration of Jules Ferry. 
Subsequently he was chosen president of the Senate, 
a position of great honor and dignity, which place 
he retained until declining health, early in the pres- 
ent year, led to his resignation In 1893 he attained 
the goal of every scholarly Frenchman’s ainbition, 
and was elected a member of the French Academy 
as the successor of M. Renan. Such men as Challe- 
mel-Lacour are at once the strength and the pride 
of modern France. 






































RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From October 19 to November 20, 1896.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN, 


October 20.—The Vermont legislature chooses the 
Hon. Justin S. Morrill for a sixth consecutive term in the 
United States Senate. 

October 22.—Secretary Carlisle opens his Kentucky 
tour of speech-making in behalf of Palmer and Buckner 
at Covington. 

October 23.—The annual financial statement of the 

. Dominion of Canada reveals a deficit of $363,481 for the 
year, and an increase in the public debt of $5,528,831. 

October 28.—The Georgia legislature meets. 

October 31.—‘‘ Flag Day ”’ is observed in many cities 
and towns throughout the country; in New York City 
more than 100,000 men join a ‘“‘sound-money ”’ parade. 

November 2.—Candidate Bryan ends his campaign 
with speeches in Nebraska 

November 3.—Elections for President, Representatives 
in Congress, state and local officers. 

The following table shows the number of electoral 
votes and the popular pluralities received by each candi- 


date in the election of 1896 : 

Popular pluralities. 
(approximate). 

McKinley. Bryan. 


Electoral votes. 
McKinley. Bryan. 
ae 11 

Arkansas. 

Califurnia 

Colorado.... 

Connecticut 

Delaware. ...... 


Kentucky........ 
Louisiana 


Maryland... .... 
Massachusetts .. 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi...... 
MEISSOME.. <a 'scesc 
Montana 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 


North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 
ORIO® sc cosuvees ae 


Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode Island.... 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota... 
Tennessee. ..... 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia .. 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Total 


1,561,0b0 737,805 


Several important constitutional amendments are voted 
on in different states. In California a woman suffrage 
is defeated ; in Idaho it is carried by a majority of those 
voting on the proposition, but not by a majority of all 
voting at the election. In New York the amendment 
permitting sales of portions of the Adirondack forest 
preserve is defeated 

Elections to the Fifty-fifth Congress result as follows: 
207 Republicans, 137 Democrats, and 13 Populists—reck- 
oning among the Populists Messrs. Hartman (Mont.), 
Newlands (Nev.), Shafroth (Col.), and Jehu Baker 
(Ill.). On the question of silver the division is believed 
to be: For free silver, 153; against, 204. 

The following State Governors are chosen: Colorado, 
Alva Adams (Dem.-Rep. fusion); Connecticut, Lorrin 
A. Cooke (Rep.); Delaware, E. W. Tunnell (Dem.); 
Idaho, Frank Steunenberg (Dem.-Pop.); Illinois, John 
R. Tanner (Rep.); Indiana, James A. Mount (Rep.); 
Kansas, J. W. Leddy (Pop.); Massachusetts, Roger 
Wolcott (Rep.); Michigan, Hazen S. Pingree (Kep.); 
Minnesota, D. M. Clough (Rep.); Missouri, Lon V. 
Stevens (Dem.); Montana, Robert Smith (Dem.-Pop.) ; 
Nebraska, Silas Holcomb (Dem.-Pop.); New Hamp- 
shire, George A. Ramsdell (Rep.); New York, Frank 
S. Black (Rep.); North Carolina, Russell (Rep.); 
North Dakota, F. A. Briggs (Rep.); South Carolina, W. 
H. Ellerbee (Dem.); South Dakota, Andrew Lee (Dem.- 
Pop.); Tennessee, Robert Taylor (Dem.); Texas, C. A. 
Sulberson (Dem.); Washington, John R. Rogers (Dem.- 
Pop.); West Virginia, G.W. Atkinson (Rep.); Wisconsin, 
Edward Schofield (Kep.). 

November 4.—Secretary Carlisle dismisses two Treas- 
ury officials for participation in the campaign. 

November 6.—President Cleveland removes the post- 
master of Springfield, Ill., because of partisanship in the 
campaign. 

November 10.—The Alabama legislature meets. 

November 14.—The Honest Money Democrats of 
Illinois decide to continue their organization, 

November 16.—The Democratic members of the 
Georgia legislature nominate A. S. Clay for United 
States Senator; E. W. Pettus is nominated for Senator 
by the Democrats of the Alabama legislature. 


ONE SLIP—ALL TUMBLE.—From Moonshine. 
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November 9.—Lord Salisbury, in a speech at the 
Guildhall banquet in London, expresses the opinion that 
the Venezuelan boundary dispute is about to be settled. 

November 11.—The Porte arnounces that the reforms 
agreed upon in 1895 will be put in operation. 

INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

October 19.—The price of wheat continues to advance 
rapidly. 

October 20.--The Pennsylvania Railroad shops at 
Altoona, Pa., employing 7000 men, are closed because of 
business depression. 
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OF meny Mars, 4 . ie 
CINCINNATUS GLADSTONIUS: ‘“‘ Return!’ NotifI knowit !” 


(It was suggested at a public meeting that if Mr. Gladstone 
would return to Parliamentary life an uncontested seat would 
be found for him.)--From Punch (London). 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

October 21.—The government of Ecuador proposes to 
return to the gold standard. 

October 26.—Li Hung Chang is appointed Chinese Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 

October 27.—Re-opening of the French Chamber. 

October 29.—The Victorian Legislative Council passes 
the Woman Suffrage bill....In the election for seats in 
the Hungarian Chamber of Deputies great Liberal gains 
are made....The Sultan’s military commission on the 
Constantinople riots makes its report. 

November 7.—The Chilian Cabinet resigns because of 
a vote of censure by the Chamber of Deputies. 

November 10.—Captain Greville, Conservative, is 
elected from East Bradford, England, to a seat in the 
British House of Commons. 

November 12.—An attempt of the Radical groups in 
the French Chamber of Deputies to overthrow the Méline 
ministry is defeated by a vote of 324 to 225. 

November 14.—A motion to grant amnesty to political 
prisoners is defeated by a great majority in the French 
Chamber of Deputies. 

November 16.—Interpellation in the German Reichs- 
tag concerning Bismarck’s disclosures. 

November 17.—The French Chamber of Deputies, by a 
vote of 297 to 238, adopts a Radical proposition to substi- 
tute universal suffrage for the municipal councils in the 
election of delegates who elect Senators. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

October 19.—The Italian Ambassador at Constantinople 
denounces the insolence of the Turkish Minister of 
Police. 

October 20.—The Czar of Russia visits the German 
Emperor. ~ 

October 24.—Marriage of the Prince of Naples with 
Princess Helen of Montenegro celebrated at Rome. 

October 26.—Meeting of foreign ambassadors in Con- 
stantinople....The treaty of peace between Italy and 
Abyssinia is signed. 

October 29.—It is learned that the Japanese are aiding 
the Philippine rebels. 

November 7.—The French government sends to the 
Spanish authorities a list of claims made by French 
citizens for losses arising from the Cuban rebellion; the 
Spanish government orders an inquiry. 





October 26.—The Massachusetts Supreme Court con- 
firms the power of a Court of Equity to enjoin striking 
employees from interfering with the business of an em- 
ployer. 

O-« tober 29.—The Spanish government announces the 
successful negotiation of adomesticloan....Three thou- 
sand London cab drivers go on strike. 

November 4.—Many manufacturing concerns through- 
out the United States resume work. 

November 5.—The German Bundesrath assents toa 
bill increasing by $345,000 the subsidy to the North Ger. 
man Lloyd Steamship Company, in consideration of a 
fortnightly service to China. 

November 6.—An industrial and business revival is re- 
ported throughout the United States. j 

November 9.—The New York City bond offer of $16,- 
000,000 is covered alm st five times by bidders, 

November 10.—The entire issue of New York Cit: 
bonds, amounting to more than $16,000,000, isawarded t: 
Vermilye & Co. ? 

November 16.—Spain’s popular loan is over-subscribed 
by $20,000,000....The United States Supreme Court af- 
firms the validity of all bonds issued under the Cali- 
fornia Irrigation law. 

November 17.—The new Reading Railway Company 
is organized in Philadelphia. 

NOTABLE GATHERINGS AND CELEBRATIONS 

October 20 22.—Sesquicentennial celebration of Prince- 
ton University. 

October 24,— 
The cornerstones 
of two new build- 
ings for Barnard 
College, New 
York City, are 

‘laid at Morning- 
side Heights. 

November 10.— 
Baptist Congress 
at Nashville 
Farmers’ Nz- 
tional Congress at 
Indianapolis. 

November 13.— 
W. C. T. U. Na. 
tional Conven- 
tion at St. Louis. 

November 16.— 
National Council 
of Jewish Wonien, 
New York City. 

November 17.— 
Protestant Epis- 
copal Church Con- 





MRS. HANNAH G. SOLOMON, 


President of the National Council of 
Jewish Women, recently in session 
at New York. 


m- 
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gress at Norfolk, Va..... Luther League of America at 
Chicago.... American Congress of Liberal Religious 
Societies at Indianapolis. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

October 20.—The steamer Arago is wrecked on the 
Oregon coast, with the loss of twelve lives. 

October 21.—The directors of the Catholic University 
at Washington select three names to send to the Pope 
as candidates for the rectorship of the University. 

October 22.—The Sheats Law of Florida forbidding 
the instruction of the white and colored races togetlier 
is held unconstitutional. 

October 25.—By a collision on the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railway near St. Louis nine persons are killed 
and twenty injured. 

October 26.—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Temple, Bishop of Lon- 
don, is nominated Archbishop of Canterbury. 





EDWARD J. POYNTER, 


Who succeeds the late Sir John E Millais as president of the 
Royal Academy. 


October 31.—Joseph Chamberlain is elected Lord Rec- 
tor of the University of Glasgow. 

November 1.—The Rev. Dr. Creighton is appointed 
Bisuop.of London tv syeceed Dr. Temple. 

November 4. award’ John Poynter,R. A., is chosen 
president of the Royal Academy. 

November 7.—Princeton wins from Harvard at foot- 
ball. 

November 10.—The United States becomes possessed 
of the house in Washington, D. C., where Lincoln died. 

November 13.—The battleship Jowa exceeds contract 
requirements for speed. 
November 20.—The appointment of the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas J. Conaty as rector of the Catholic University 
at Washington is announced at the Vatican. 


OBITUARY. 


October 19.—Chief Justice William Adams Richardson 
of the U. S. Court of Claims, 75....Commander William 
M. Gamble, U.S. N., retired, 71. 


October 20. —Francois Felix Tisserand, the well-known 
French astronomer, 51....Rev. W. M. Campion, presi- 
dent of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 75. 


October 21.—James H. Greathead, the well-known 
English engineer. 


October 22.—Dr. Darby Bergin, member of the Can- 
adian Parliament, 70. ... Amie Etienne Blavier, member 
of the French Senate, 69....Captain-General Pavia, 
Marquis de Novaliches. 


October 23.—Ex-Speaker Charles Frederick Crisp of 
Georgia, 51....Columbus Delano, ex-Secretary of the 
Interior, 87. 

October 24.—Sir Albert Sassoon, 79. 


October 25.—Ex-Congressman Morton Craig Hunter 
of Indiana, 71..... George Phillips, British consul in 
China, 60. 

October 26.—Armand Challemel-Lacour, formerly 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 49. | Ex-Represent- 
ative Charles A. Eldridge of Wisconsin, 75. 


October 27.—Professor H. Newell Martin, formerly 
of the Johns Hopkins University, 48....Dr. George 
Harley of London, 67....Lord Alexander Paget, 57. 


October 28.—Hon. Elmer S. Dundy, Judge of the 
United States District Court of Nebraska.... Sir Josep’: 
G. L. Innes, Judge of the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales, 62 

October 30.—General Joseph 'T. Torrence of Chicago, 
53....Cardinal Gustave von Hohenlohe-Schillingfurst, 
brother of Prince Von Hohenlohe, 73. 

November 1.—Jan Verhaz, a well-known Belgian 
painter, 62. 

November 2.—Hon. Hector Cameron, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Parliament, 64. 

November 4.—Rev. Dr. Alonzo H. Quint of Boston, 
68. 

November 5.—John Hamilton Inman of New York 
City, 52. 

November 6.— William Nicholas, Duke of Wurtemberg, 
68....Mrs. Maria Louisa Vanderbilt, widow of William 
H. Vanderbilt, 75. 

November 7.—Professor Henry E. Parker of Dart- 
mouth College, 75....Russell Smith, the veteran scenic 
artist....Mgr. d’Hulst, French Theologian and member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, 55. 

November 8.—Professor Henry A. Mott, the well- 
known chemist, 44. 

November 9.—John Auguste Hugo Glyden, the Swed- 
ish astronomer, 55....Ex Chief Justice W. E. Miller of 
Iowa, 73..... Napoleon Sarony, photographer and artist, 
75. 

November 15.—William Wallace Bruce of Lexington, 
Ky., 76. 

November 16.—Admiral Sir Frederick William Rich- 
ards, Lord of the British Admiralty, 63. 

November 17. —Judge I. C. Parker of the Unted States 
District Court at Fort Smith, Ark., 58. 
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FOREIGN POLITICS IN CARICATURE. 
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While the other powers are busy shearing the Sultan's sheep, Russia is diligently gathering and carrying off the wool. 


From Il Papagallo (Rome). 








AN ITALIAN VIEW OF TURKEY’S POSITION.—From Il Papagallo (Rome). 
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WHO’S AFRAID. 
From Fun (London). 














: “UNDER THE KIND PATROMAGE oF tHE CHRISTIAN powERs! 


EN 
DESIGN FOR PROPOSED STATUE TO BE ERECTED IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE, (SUBSCRIPTIONS INVITED.) 
From Punch (London). 


















































THE PRESENT STATE OF THE CONCERT. THE SICK TURKEY, 











ORCHESTRA (to John Bull); ‘“‘ Yes, we'll play your tune, but what AMBASSADORS (in concert): ‘‘ Wonder if it’s any use trying to 
are you willing to pay ?” keep him till Christmas ?” 


From the Westminster Budget (London). From the Westminster Budget (London). 
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THE G. 0. M. FLIRTING AGAIN. 
ROsSEBERY: “I think he might leave me in peace. 





A SHADOW OF THE PAST. 


GHosT OF LORD BEACONSFIELD : ‘‘ Can I beof any assistance to 
you in this crisis?” 

LorD SALISBURY; ‘*No; for heaven’s sake keep out of sight ! 
You'll only remind people of the Berlin Treaty and the Cyprus 
Convention.” 

From the Westminster Budget (London). 


He had a long enough innings.” —From Judy (London). 


ABDUL HAMID AND JOHN BULL. 


me your Pa ig tes 

[According to a communication from Turkish official circles, the 
Porte professes the highest regard for the British nation, which. 
with touching consideration, it refuses to associate with certail 
English politicians led astray by their passion, and the perpetrators 
of “the sensational and ignominious pictures” which have given 
sucha —, wrong impression of Abdul the Benevolent. Mem. 
—The German Ambassador — the portrait of the Germal 
Royal family to the Sultan after the recent massacres.]} 


From Picture Politics (London). ‘ 


“T’ve such a high regard for you, dear Mr. Bull! Won't you give 








Mr, Bar 
dent Krug 
to be place 


From the 
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THE SOUDAN EXPEDITION. 
GHOST OF GorRDON: “ Aren't you coming any further, after all?” 
From Pick-me-Up (London). 


















OOM PAUL AND HIS LIONS. 


Mr. Barney Barnato has presented Presi- 
dent Kruger with two life-size marble lions 






From the Westminster Budget (London). 





















‘**PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES,” 
(Mr. Rhodes’ return from Matabeleland. ) 
From the Cape Times, 


FUNNY FOLKS. 
to be placed outside his house. The English press reproaches the government of the Transvaal for an increased 


expenditure in connection with the military equipment of the Boers. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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ON GUARD BEFORE THE TEMPLE OF PEACE. 


The German Emperor's latest political cartoon,—see page 658. 
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PROFESSOR HAUPT AND THE ‘‘ POLYCHROME ” BIBLE. 


BY CLIFTON HARBY LEVY. 


IX years ago the plan of the ‘*‘ Polychrome’”’ Bible 
was first announced, although some years must 

have been consumed in perfecting that plan. The 
originator of the idea, we might call him the gen- 
eral of the scholarly forces, was Frofessor Paul 
Haupt of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Professor Haupt was but thirty-two years of age 
then, but to the scholarly world appeared to be 
much older, for he had already accomplished a very 
large amount of research covering a very broad field 
of endeavor. Born in Gérlitz (Germany), Novem- 
ber 25, 1858, he received a thorough German educa- 
tion, attending the Gérlitz Gymnasium, the Univer- 
sities at Leipzig and Berlin at a very early age. It 
was by accident that he entered the class of Profes. 
sor Friedrich Delitzch, then teaching the compara- 
tively new branch of Assyriology. The lecture hour 
happened to come just at such a time as Student 
Haupt wished to have a lecture. He was at once 
interested in this work, and in the course of a week 
had mastered all of the signs then known which go 
to make up the Assyrian alphabet. There were 
probably two hundred or more, as we have now 
nearly four hundred, but the task of learning them 
is by no means an easy one.. Professor Franz De- 
litzch was his teacher in Hebrew, and he studied 
Arabic under the late Professor Fleischer, the most 
renowned of Arabic scholars, whose denomination of 
that language as ‘‘ the Devil’s own tongue”’ was im- 


pressive, and, what is more to the point, very near the © 


truth, if we are to judge by its difficulties. Profes- 
sor Dillmann taught him Ethiopic; and for Rabbin-. 
ical Hebrew as found in the Talmud he went to 
the local rabbis. At the same time he received a 
thorough classical and philosophic education. 

In 1880 he became privat-docent (tutor) at the 
University of Géttingen, teaching Assyrian and other 
Semitic tongues. Meanwhile he had been engaged 
in original investigations, which resulted in the 
publication then and later of transcriptions from 
the clay tablets (on which the Cuneiform inscrip- 
tions are found). These were ‘‘ Accadian and Sume- 
rian Cuneiform Texts,’’ the ‘‘ Babylonian Nimrod. 
Epic,’’ which contains the account of Creation and 
the Deluge, resembling the accounts of the same 
events in the Old Testament in many respects, and 
the ‘‘Sumerian Family-Laws,”’ containing many 
valuable philological and grammatical discoveries. 
In 1883 Professor Haupt, though but twenty-five 
years of age, became Professor of Semitics in Johns 
Hopkins, retaining his connection with the Univer 
sity of Géttingen until 1889, as ‘‘ Extraordinary 
Professor of Assyrian.”” He has edited the'“‘ Beit- 
rige sur Assyriologie“’ (‘‘ Contributions to Assyri- 


\ 


ology ’’) in conjunction with Professor Friedrich 
Delitzch, and also contributed to many philological! 
journals. His mastery of the English language has 
been nothing less than marvelous, and his percep- 
tion of shades of meaning as expressed by syno- 
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PROFESSOR PAUL HAUPT. 





nyms is often confounding to more careless natives 
of America. 

Possessed of a magnetic personality, he draws his 
students about him by the force of his thoroughness 
and unaffectedness. His classes can hardly be 
termed such in the usual acceptation of this word. 
They are more like literary clubs, of which he is 
president and inspirer. That his work is effective 
is best proven by the young men in whom he has 
planted a love for thorough work. Such men as 
Professor Cyrus Adler of the Smithsonian, Wash- 
ington; Dr B. W. Bacon, the author of the ‘‘ Gene- 
sis of Genesis;’’ Professor Prince of the University 
of New York, and many others demonstrate the 
power which he exerts over his pupils. 
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In the picture of the ‘‘ Semitic Seminary ’’ we may 
see Jewish rabbis, Catholic priests and Protestant 
clergymen grouped about him as a leader into rich 
fields of knowledge and the enjoyment of its pur- 
suit. By his tactful guidance all theologics are for 
the moment put aside, and his students become co- 
workers in the development of the truth as they can 
find it. The relation of superior and inferior does 
not hold of Professor Haupt and his disciples, save 
as they reverence his scholarship and are happy to 
claim his friendship. But our task is to present 
something regarding the Bible issuing now under 
his direction, and this personal excursus is to be 
excused only upon the ground that it may interest 
us more deeply in that Bible when we know that its 
editor is a man of deep learning, broad sympathies 
and young enough to give both enthusiasm and 
labor to whatever he undertakes. Whether the 
germ of this very original idea of a critical Bible 
was already at work before he came to America, or 
only developed later, is not easy even for him to 
say. For which one of us can trace any idea to the 
exact moment of its conception? No matter when 








PROTESSOR HAUPT’S PUPILS IN 


the thought took shape and form, it was an answer 
to a crying necessity felt in two quarters. The 
‘‘ King James Version ’’ is three hundred years old, 
filled with mistranslations, obsolete words and in- 
comprehensible Hebraisms. While in -its preface 
addressed to the ‘‘ very vulgar,’’ it has ceased to be 
accessible to the masses. The ‘‘ heathens ”’ receiving 
late translations are better able to understand the 
Bible because these translations are intelligible to 
them. The ‘ Revised Version,” lately produced, 
has not removed these obstacles, controlled as it was 
by English conservatism. The cry has gone up 
from all sides for a ‘‘ Bible that we can understand ”’ 
without dictionary and glossary. The new version 
was designed, primarily, to meet this reasonable 
demand. 

There was another cry, equally insistent, if not so 
general, for an understanding of the critical theo- 
ries about the Bible : ‘‘ What are the critics trying 
to do?’’ And the ‘‘ Polychrome Bible.’ seeks to 
answer this question fully and fairly. Here are in: 
numerable volumes lumbering the topmost shelves 
of our great libraries, to be swept of their perpetual 





ASSYRIOLOGY AT BALTIMORE. 
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PROFESSOR HAUPT AND THE ‘“‘ POLYCHROME’”’’ BIBLE. 


dust once in many years by some deep delver in for- 
gotten lore. Here are some books containing a little 
truth with a large admixture of falsehood. Here 
are still others, not a few, made forbidding to the 
general reader by the dryness of scholasticism or 
the affectations of pedantry. All of these books 
were written for the sole purpose of teaching men 
how to understand the Bible better than they had 
ever understood it before. Here was the problem : 
‘* How shall we, or can we, make all of this learn. 
ing accessible to the mass of men?’’ If ten men 
read the Bible, nine of them misread it. How can 
we replace ignorance by knowledge, falsehood by 
truth? The problem was really twofold. First, 
how shall we have the work done, and next, how 
shall we have it read? Great as was the demand 
made upon the world’s scholars by the preparation 
of a critical edition of the Bible, far greater was 
the task of so popularizing the work as to dissipate 
both ignorance and prejudice. Facing the problem 
squarely, Professor Haupt sought some plan by 
which the work might be made both comprehensive 
and simple. The task was full of complexity. He 
did not wish merely to revise the ‘‘ Revised Ver- 
sion,’’ for back of it lay an imperfect text. That 
must first be dealt with. He looked about for help, 
and found a large body of scholars who had devoted 
their lives to the study of the text and interpretation 
of the Bible, together with a careful examination of 
its literary and historic features. It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that these Bible students had called them- 
selves critics, for in the popular mind the word 
critic is generally associated with the idea of de- 
structiveness, The function of the Bible critic is 
more akin to that nobler definition of criticism real- 
ized by such men as Matthew Arnold, Andrew Lang 
and Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
ers for the truth. They believe that as there is ‘‘ no 
difference between Jewish mathematics and Chris- 
tian mathematics, between Presbyterian astronomy 
and Baptist astronomy,’’ there should be no differ- 
ence between the exegesis of church and synagogue, 
or between Presbyterian and Episcopalian. Only 
one explanation of any passage can be correct. It 
is the office of the scientific critic to ascertain this 
explanation without any reference to denomina- 
tional differences. They believe further that the 
worst enemy of the Bible is the bibliolatrist, who 
makes pretensions for the Book which he cannot 
substantiate and thereby weakens faith in its truth. 
Being of various creeds and shades of opinion, from 
orthodoxy to radicalism, the critics have one faith in 
common, that the true will survive and that noth- 
ing else can take its place. 

Believing that the Bible is the greatest and grand- 
est literature known to man, they feel that it should 
all the more be cleared of all stupid accretions and 
presented in its pristine clearness and beauty. We 
have happily passed that age in which it was be- 
lieved that good-will alone was sufficient for inter- 
preting the Bible, and we must welcome the assist- 


. the time has come for a clearer view of this won- 


‘composed by different writers in widely different 


They are search- | 
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ance of philologists and archeologists for its proper 
setting forth. The question has been sometimes 
asked, in an ironical tone : ‘‘ How have we managed 
all these years without these great critics?’’? And 
the answer is quite simple : ‘‘ As well, or as ill, as 
might be expected under the circumstances.’’ The 
old-fashioned conception of the Bible was often as 
colorless as the page upon which it was printed, and 


derful achievement and a better appreciation of the 
perspective of its various parts. Some persons hold 
that the Bible is valuable for its content, no matter 
how or by whom it was written. This is all very 
true, but it is only half of the truth. We ought to 
know as much as possible of the writers and their 
times, so as to properly understand the intent of 
each passage. It does make a great difference in 
our conception of the history of Israel whether Le- 
viticus, Chapter XI1X., was composed by Moses or 
five hundred or a thousand years later. It is true 
that there is spiritual food in the Bible for even the 
most unscholarly, but we cannot help believing that 
a clear-cut, intellectual comprehension of its can- 
tents will broaden and deepen its moral influence. 
The critics have ascertained, after long and careful 
study, that the biblical documents have not been 
well preserved, nor always well arranged. That 
they are compilations, showing by varying style and 
thought that portions of the same book have been 


periods. Few lay readers of the Old Testament ac- 
tually grasp the truth that it is the literature of the 
Jews (or what we have of it) for a thousand years 
or more. Fewer still ever conceive the idea that 
more than one writer has contributed to any single 
book. But the Bible has never been without its 
critics. Even within its own pages we find critical 
notes which have been erroneously embodied in the 
text. When some ancient scholar read the Book of 
Ecclesiastes (for instance), and found a doctrine of 
which he disapproved, he made a note of his disap- 
proval upon the margin of the manuscript. A 
scribe copying that manuscript later might, either 
accidentally or purposely, copy text and com- 
ment together. In this way the critics explain 
many of the mutually contradictory statements 
found in that philosophic book. It was natural 
that students of the Bible should seek to understand 
it, and to teach their interpretations. Consequently 
our commentaries upon the Bible date from the 
earliest times. 

What has been termed ‘‘ Modern Criticism,’’ or 
‘‘ Higher Criticism,” concerning itself largely with 
the questions when and by whom the Bible was 
written, may be said to have received its first prom- 
inence in Hobbe’s “‘ Leviathan ’’ (1561), where the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch was denied. 
Baruch Spinoza also expressed some radical opinions 
upon this subject (1670), and a Catholic, Richard 
Simon (1678), wrote at considerable length upon 
this topic in his ‘‘ Critical History of the Old Testa- 
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ment.’’ But the first of the great critical school 
advancing the theories of criticism as a system was 
Francis Astruc (1753). From that time to the pres- 
ent day the most eminent students of Semitics, 
including such men as F. Delitzch, Kuenan, Well- 
hausen and Driver, have sounded the depths and 
shallows of-every verse and word to be found in the 
Bible. The modern discovery of the Assyrian tab- 
lets and monuments lent a new impetus to these 
investigations, and the tremendous development of 
Semitic philology offered surer ground upon which 
to tread. The Bible critic of to-day must know not 
only the modern and classical languages and He- 
brew, but he must also be conversant with Assyrian, 
Arabic, Syriac and Ethiopic, so as to compare the 
ancient versions intelligently. In the Polychrome 
Bible reference is made not only to the Vulgate and 
Septuagint, but also to the Peshita (Syriac), the 
Targum (Aramaic), the Samaritan, and the various 
recensions of Jerome, Aquila, Symmachos, etc. 

After this digression it is not difficult to grasp the 
magnitude of the labor entailed by the issuance of a 
work which was to sum up all of the investigations, 
concerning the Old Testament, of ancient and mod- 
ern times. The general editor wished to present 
this summary in such a shape that ‘‘ he who runs 
may read.’’ It would be invaluable to the scholar, 
but it must also be intelligible to the ordinary 
reader of but little culture. To this end he devised 
a special plan of publication, remarkable for sim- 
plicity and effectiveness. Since the time and con- 
ditions of composition bear so important a relation 
to these writings, forming their actual background, 
he determined to indicate the various periods and 
authors by printing the text and the translation 
upon backgrounds of different colors. Hence the 
name Polychrome, many colored. As his coadju- 
tors, Professor Haupt selected the leading scholars 
of the world, many of whom had devoted their lives 
to the special study of certain books, which were, 
of course, assigned to them. The broadness of his 
choice is evident from the following list, which em- 
braces some of the most notable names upon both 
sides of the Atlantic, including representatives of 
many creeds and sects : 

C. J. Ball, M.A. (Genesis), is the Chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, is a frequent contributor to 
magazines upon biblical and Assyriological sub- 
jects, and has made a special study of the language 
of the primitive inhabitants of Babylonia. 

Herbert E. Ryle, D.D. (Exodus), is Professor of 
Divinity and Professorial Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. He has written upon the ‘‘ Canon of 
the Old Testament,’’ and has edited various books 
of the Bible, besides publishing a work on ‘‘ Philo,”’ 
lately. 

Canon 8. R. Driver (Leviticus) is the successor of 
the famous Dr. Pusey at Oxford, and was one of the 
revisers of the King James Bible. He has written 
a masterly work upon the ‘‘ Tenses in Hebrew,”’ 
and edited the ‘‘ Variorum Bible,’’ a work showing 


the various readings found in existing manuscripts. 
His ‘‘ Introduction to the Old Testament’’ is the 
standard work upon that subject. 

J. A. Paterson, D.D. (Numbers), is a professor at 
the Theological Seminary, Edinburgh. 

Geo. A. Smith, D.D., Ph.D. (Deuteronomy), is Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis at the 
Free Church College, Glasgow. A pupil of the late 
W. Robertson Smith, he contributed the commen. 





REV. C. J. BALL, M.A., 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, London. 


tary on Isaiah to the “‘ Expositor’s Bible’’ and the 
‘* Book of the Twelve Prophets ”’ (in the same series). 
In 1894 he published a “‘ Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land,”’ having made a journey through Judea, 
Samaria, Galilee, the Jordan Valley, etc. 

W. H. Bennett, M.A. (Joshua), is Professor of 
Old Testament Languages and Literature at Hack- 
ney and New College, London, and has contributed 
frequently to ‘‘ Hebraica,’’ preparing one of the 
books for the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible.’’ 

George F. Moore (Judges) is Professor of Hebrew 
Language and Literature at Andover Theological 
Seminary. He has recently published a scholarly 
commentary on the Book of Judges in the “ Inter- 
national Critical Commentary.’’ He is also editor 
of the Journal of Biblical Literature and of the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Karl Budde (Samuel) is Professor of Semitics in 
the University of Strassburg, and has written at 
length upon Job, the traditions in Genesis, Hebrew 
poetry and Jeremiah. He will deliver a course of 
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T. K. Cheyne (Isaiah) is Oriel Professor of Holy 
Scriptures. He has written on Micah, Hosea. Jere- 
miah and especially on the Book of Isaiah. He was 
one of the Company of Revision of the accepted 
version of the Bible. 

C. H. Toy (Ezekiel) is Professor of Hebrew at 
Harvard. College and author of ‘‘ The Religion of 
Israel,’ ‘‘ Quotations in the New Testament,’’ and 
the famous book, ‘‘ Judaism and Christianity.” 

" A. Socin (Hosea) is the successor of the famous 
Arabist, H. L. Fleischer, in the chair of Arabic at 
the University of Leipzig. From 1868-70 he lived 
in Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia, studying Arabic 
dialects, modern Syriac and Kurdish. He composed 
Baedeker’s Syria and Palestine, and is one of the 
founders of the German Palestine Exploration Soci- 
ety. Together with E. Kautzch (Proverbs) he ex- 
posed the Moabite forgeries which had been pur- 
chased for the Royal Museum of Berlin. These 
scholars also published a new translation of Genesis, 
in which the different documents are distinguished 
by means of a variety of type. Socin has also writ- 
ten an Arabic grammar, and issued an edition of the 
‘*Moabite Stone’? with a commentary. Kautzch’s 
latest work is an Aramaic grammar which has 
superseded all others. 

Francis Brown, D.D. (Joel), is Davenport Profes- 
sor of Hebrew in the Union Theological Seminary 
(New York). With Driver and Briggs, he is editing 
the latest and best Hebrew lexicon. He has also 
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lectures upon the ‘‘ History of Israel,’’ within a year 
or two, in the United States. 

B. Stade (Kings), born in 1848, studied at Leipzig 
and Berlin, and has been Professor of Theology at 
Giessen since 1875. He is the editor of the ‘‘ Zeit 
schrift fir die Altestamentliche Wissenschaft” and 
author of a ‘‘ History of Israel,’’ of a valuable He- 
brew grammar and (in conjunction with Siegfried) 
of a new Hebrew dictionary. He reorganized the 
theological faculty of Giessen (1878-82), and is the 
leader of the modern critical school in Germany. 

F. Schwally is assisting in editing 
and translating Kings, a pupil of 
Professor Stade, and now tutor in 
Strassburg. He has written upon the 
subject of ‘‘ Jewish Views of the 
Future Life”? and the Aramaic lan- 
guage. 

C. H. Cornill (Jeremiah) has 
taught in Marbury and in Kénigs- 
berg since 1888. He is author of an 
“Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament ’’ and some lec- 
tures upon the ‘‘ Prophets of Israel,”’ 
which were translated into Euglish 
by Paul Carus, and published last 
year. PRESIDENT HARPER OF CHICAGO. 

















CANON DRIVER OF OXFORD. 






paid special attention to the relation between Assyr- 
‘iology and the Old Testament, writing forcibly on 
this subject. 

C. A. Briggs (Ruth) is Professor of Biblical The- 
ology and Higher Criticism at Union Theological 
Seminary. He is too well known to need more than 
bare mention. 

Friedrich Delitzch (Jonah) is the most noted 
Assyriologist in Europe, having published various 
texts, an Assyrian grammar, and being now en- 
gaged upon the first comprehensive Assyrian lexi- 
con to appear. ; 

H. Guthe (Ezra-Nehemiah) is ‘‘ Professor Extra- 
ordinary” at Leipzig, and, as oneof the founders of 
the German Palestine Exploration Fund, made val- 
uable discoveries in the Holy Land in 1881. 

W. R. Harper (Zechariah) was formerly Professor 
of Hebrew at Yale College, and is now President of 
the Chicago University. He is the editor of ‘‘ He- 
braica,’’ and has published Hebrew text-books and 
Rumerous papers 

A. Kamphausen (Daniel) is professor at Bonn, 
was one of the revisers of the German Bible (1871), 
and has written upon ‘‘ Kings” and the ‘‘ Hagiog- 
raphy.” 

J. F. McCurdy (Micah) is Professor of Oriental 
Languages in University College (Toronto). He 
has given special attention to the Minor Prophets, 
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and has written ‘‘ Assyrian-Babylonian Inscriptions 
and the Old Testament.” _ 

C. Siegfried (Job) is professor at Jena, and has 
made a special study of Modern Hebrew. He has 
also written ‘‘ Spinoza and Bible Criticism.” 

J. Wellhausen (Psalms) is the successor of Paul 
de Lagarde in the chair of Semitic languages at 
Gottingen. . His ‘‘ History of Israel ’’ (1878) caused 
a sensation in the theological world, but his views 
have been adopted by the majority of biblical 
scholars. His works on Samuel, the Hexateuch and 
the Historical Books of the Bible are characterized 
by rare acumen and sagacity. 

John Taylor (Amos) has devoted special attention 
to the Masoretic text and ancient versions. 

Andrew Harper (Obadiah) has contributed to the 
‘*Expositor’s Bible,’’ and is Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Exegesis in Ormond College, 
Melbourne University. 

Russell Martineau (Song of Songs) is a son of the 
famous Unitarian preacher and writer, Dr. James 
Martineau, and has been assistant keeper of printed 
books in the British Museum for many years. He 
has translated some of Ewald’s works, and prepared 
a catalogue of all the editions of the Bible in the 
Library of the British Museum. 

T. K. Abbott (Hsther), Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Dublin, has published essays on 
the original texts of the Old and New Testaments. 
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PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH DELITSCH, 
The Most Eminent Assyriologist of Europe. 


M. Jastrow, Jr. (Lamentations), professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania, is editor of the series 
of hand-books on the history of religions published 
by Ginn & Co., and will soon send forth a book on 
“The Religion of the Assyrians and Babylonians.”’ 

R. Kittel (Chronicles), Professor of Theology in 
the University of Breslau, has published a valuable 
‘** History of the Hebrews.”’ : 


A. Miller (Proverbs) died in 1892, but had already 


sent in most of his manuscripts for the Polychrome 
Bible. He was an eminent Arabist and associate- 
professor of Arabic at Halle. 

C. G. Montefiore and J. Abrahams (Malachi) are 
the editors of the Jewish Quarterly Review. Mr. 
Montefiore is a grand-nephew of the late Sir Moses 
Montefiore. He delivered the ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures ’”’ 
(1892) on ‘‘ The Origin and Growth of Religion 
as Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient He. 
brews.”’ ‘ 

Alfred Jeremias (Nahum) is a Lutheran clergyman 
in Leipzig, a pupil of Franz and Friedrich Delitzch. 
He published (1891) a translation of the ‘‘ Nimrod- 
Epic,’’ dedicated to Professor Haupt. 

W. H. Ward (Habakkuk), the well-known super- 
intending editor of the Independent, conducted 
the ‘‘ Wolfe Exploring Expedition to Babylon in 
1884,’” and has written extensively upon Assyri- 
ology. 

E. L. Curtis (Zephaniah) is the successor of Pro- 
fessor Harper in the chair of Hebrew at Yale Col- 
1¢ge. 
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G. A. Cooke (Haggai) is a pupil of Canon Driver 
and Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

This array of talent may serve as a good index to 
the work before us. It.is almost world-embracing, 
and certainly includes the most brilliant of biblical 
scholars. 

in the instructions to the contributors are to be 
found suggestions which shed considerable light 
upon the excellent method pursued. They are told: 
** Anything that might tend to hurt the religious 
feelings of the reader must. be avoided, provided 
that it can be done without any detriment to truth. 
The contributors need not hesitate to state what 
they consider to be the truth, but it should be done 
with the verecundia due to the venerable documents 
which form the basis of our faith.’’ ‘‘ The transla- 
tion need not be what is commonly called ‘ literal.’ 
It should be ‘literal’ in the higher sense of the 
word—i.e., render the sense of the original as faith- 
fully as possible. . . The object of the work is 
not a revision of the ‘ Accepted Version,’ but a new 
translation in modern English.’’. This is the domi- 
nant purpose of the work. By a true, clear and . 
unmistakable version, the editor hopes to minimize 
the misconstruction and misinterpretation to which 
the Bible has been so generally subjected. His aim 
is to bring it nearer to the hearts of men by making 
it clearer to their understanding. The most ortho- 
dox could not, with justice, object to so lofty and 
laudable a purpose. 

But the bare text, even when properly arranged 
and faithfully translated, is not always comprehen- 
sible. So as to aid the reader in understanding it 
correctly, notes are appended whenever they appear 
necessary. The editor’s instructions to his colabor- 
ers upon this point are all that could be desired : 
‘“‘The explanatory notes shall be confined ,to brief 
historical and archzological illustrations of the 
text, paraphrases of difficult passages, quotations of 


; parallels (biblical, classical, modern).’’ ‘‘ The notes 


shall help to show how the translator understands 
the text, not why he interprets it in this manner.”’ 
That these instructions have been closely followed 
is evident from the notes appearing in connection 
with the parts of the text already issued, and the 
advance sheets of the parts of the translation about 
to appear. They are illustrative, illuminative. and 
explanatory, succinct and to the point. They wisely 
avoid the dangers of horniletic prolixity and theo- 
logical diversity of opinion. 

Ten parts (one-half) of the Hebrew text have ap- 
peared : Genesis, Leviticus, Joshua, Samuel, Jere- 
miah, Psalms, Job, Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah and 
Chronicles. The text of Isaiah and Ezekiel will be 
issued during the next month, to be followed during 
the winter by Numbers, Judges, Kings, Proverbs 
and Deuteronomy. The English translation, in 
which the average reader unacquainted with He- 
brew is most deeply interested, is well under way. 
The version of Leviticus and Isaiah will appear 
within a few weeks, and Psalms and Judges will 
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soon follow. The entire work will probably be 
completed within two or three years, affording 
much food for thought and broadening our concep- 
tion of the Bible not a little. Each book is separate 
and distinct, accompanied by all needed explana- 
tions of colors and text, so that each may be read 
leisurely as it is issued. The historical and literary 
introductions prefaced to each book form a most 
valuable aid to its comprehension. A cursory glance 
at the parts issued will afford us some idea of the 
mode of presentation. The dates are, of course, 
before the present era, and the colors in brackets 
indicate the color of the background, as explained : 

In Genesis the most ancient document is the 
‘* Prophetic Narrative’’ [purple, 640], made up of 
the Judaic document composed [850] in the South- 


The ‘‘ Chronicler,’’ too, has given us much of 
Ezra-Nehemiah [plain, 300], to which earlier [dark 
green] and later [light green] additions have been 
made. The bases of the book are the *‘ Memoirs of 
Ezra” [dark blue, 425] with some modifications [light 
blue], and the ‘‘ Memoirs of Nehemiah’’ [dark red, 
425] with certain modifications [light red]. Other 
documents of their time [dark purple, 430-410] have 
also been utilized, together with some later addi- 
tions, as well as an Aramaic document [yellow, 450]. 

In Daniel the background is left plain, the Hebrew 
portions being printed in black ink, the Aramaic in 
red. 

In Psalms the headings are in red ink, and the 
text in black. 

In Job the device of colored backgrounds is again 





ern Kingdom, and the Ephraimitic [650] 
composed in the Northern Kingdom. 
The older strata of the Judaic [dark 
red], the later strata [light red], and 
the Ephraimitic [blue] form the greater 
part of the text. These are supple- 
mented by the expansions of the writer 
of Deuteronomy [green, 560-540], with 
the Priestly Code [plain, 500], its later 
additions [brown] and extracts from a 
still later Midrash, or popular expansion 
[orange]. So, seven different elements 
are found in the first book of the Bible, 
not to mention glosses (relegated to the 
foot-notes) and editorial additions. 

In Leviticus we find only the Priestly 
Code [plain] as the basis, with some 
later strata [brown] and the Book of 
Holiness [yellow, 570]. so called from 
its care for ceremonialism. 

Joshua is considered as belonging to 
the Pentateuch, thus giving us a Hex- 
ateuch, or six books compiled from the 
same documents. The same colors ap- 
pear as in Genesis. 

In Samuel the primary document is 
the old Judaic [plain], with later addi- 
tions [light red], as well as the old 
Ephraimitic [dark blue, 750] and its 
later accretions [light blue]. These 
were combined by some editor [650], 
who made certain additions [light pur- 
ple]. There are also traces of the 
Deuteronomist [light green], and still 
later additions by a second editor [444, 
yellow]. Extracts from a late Midrash 
[orange] and the songs [light orange] 
complete its various elements. 

The work of the “‘ Chronicler ’’ appears 
uncolored in Chronicles, but he utilizes 
some ancient sources not extant in the 
Old Testament [dark red], together with 
parts of the Old Testament [light red]. 
Later additions appear [dark blue], to- 
gether with the latest sections [light 
blue]. 


49 —osepee Reviticus axsrre— 25, 25-4 


If thy brother grow poor, and sell some of his possession, 25,25 


his kinsman"’ who is next to him shall come, and redeem that 
which his brother has sold. And if a man have no one to 26 
redeem it, and he become rich and find sufficient (means) to 
sredeem it, then’ let him count the years since its sale, and 27 
refund the remainder® to the man to whom he sold it, and 
return to his possession. But if he have not sufficient to recover 28 
it for himself, then that which he has sold shall remain in the 
hand of the purchaser until the year of the jubilee; and it shall 
10 be released in the jubilee, and he shall return to his possession.'? 

And if a man sell‘ a dwelling house in a walled city, he t9 
shall have the right of redemption for a whole year after it has 
been sold; for a year he shall retain the right of redemption. And 30 
if it be not redeemed within the space of a year, the house that 

15 is in the owalleds city shall be assured in perpetuity to him who 
bought it, to him and to his descendants: it shall not be released 
in the jubilee. But the houses of the villages which have | no 3: 
wall around them, shall be reckoned as belonging to the fields 
of the country: the right of redemption shall be retained for 

20 them, and they shall be released in the jubilee. But in the 32 
case of houses in the cities which are the (hereditary) pos- 
‘session of the Levites, the Levites shall have a perpetual right of 
redemption. And if one of the Levites do <not> redeem it,” 33 
the house that was sold in the city of their (hereditary) possession 

25 shall be released in the jubilee; for the houses in the cities of the 
Levites are their (hereditary) possession among the Israelites. But 34 
fields in the pasture- land” of their cities may not be sold; for 
that is their perpetual possession. 

: And if thy brother grow poor, and fall into poverty with 35 

30 thee, thou shalt support him*,® and he shall live with . thee. 
Take of him no usury or interest,* but fear thy God, that thy 36 
brother may live with thee. Thou shalt not give him thy money 37 
upon usury, nor’ give him thy food at interest. I am JHvH, 38 
your God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt, to give 

35 you the land of Canaan, to be your God. 

And if thy brother grow poor with thee, and sell himself 39 
to thee, thou shalt not make him serve as a bondservant: as a 40 
hired servant, and as a settler, shall he be with thee: he shall 
serve with thee to the year of the jubilee; then shall he be 4: 


So 
*(as) a sojourner and a settler 


A PAGE OF THE NEW TRANSLATION OF LEVITICUS (MUCH 
REDUCED IN SIZE). 
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necessary. The genuine utterances of Job form the 
greater part of the text, but parallel compositions 
[blue] are found, besides some polemical interpola- 
tions [green] directed against the tendency of the 
poem, and other interpolations [red] conforming 
Job’s doctrines to the orthodox idea of retribution. 
The speeches of Elihu (Ch. 32-37) appear as an ap- 
pendix to the book. 

Jeremiah realizes, in its arrangement, the dream 
of many Bible students who have hoped for a proper 
arrangement of that Prophet’s discourses in chrono- 
logical order. Forno greater havoc has ever been 
made of sense and consistency than the jumble of 
the prophetic speeches as set down in the accepted 
versions. The book is divided into three sections, 
the first containing Jeremiah’s discourses delivered 
during a ministry of twenty-three years. The sec- 
ond comprises a collection of the biographical chap- 
ters concerning ‘Jeremiah’s life. Finally, some 
sections written by neither Jeremiah nor his biog- 
rapher. Read in this order the personality and 
power of the Prophet come to us almost like a new 
revelation. 

But it is in the Book of Isaiah (advance sheets of 
which have been kindly submitted) that we appre- 
ciate fully the importance and utility of this critical 
edition. It may be said to be the crowning work of 
Professor Cheyne’s life-long devotion to the study of 
this single great book. For the last thirty years he 
has been studying Isaiah, and has published three 
exhaustive books upon thé subject. It may be 
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stated, without exaggeration, that it would be im- 
possible to find any other man so well fitted as he 
for this task, and the result proves it. For it is dis- 
criminating, careful, exact and scholarly, throwing 
new light upon much that was hitherto obscure. 
Each speech or poem has an appropriate heading 
and the date of its composition, as nearly as can be 
determined. It is indeed a masterpiece. 

In the work of translation Professor Haupt has 
chosen a most valuable coadjutor, no less eminent a 


’ master of the English language in all its manifold- 


ness than Dr. Horace Howard Furness. Born in 
1833, he was graduated from Harvard College in 
1854, and called to the bar in 1859. At first he con- 
tributed several legal documents and disquisitions 
of value to the literature of his profession; he trav- 
eled extensively in Europe, Palestine and Egypt, 
and is to-day the leading Shakespearian scholar of 
America, if not of the world. He is editing a 
‘*Variorum Shakspere,’’ for which some forty- 
four editions have been collated. Ten volumes of 
this monumental work have appeared since 1871, 
the latest being ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ It 
is highly esteemed as a vast improvement upon 
‘© Boswell’s Variorum’’ (1821), and really does for 
Shakespearian literature the same work that the 
Polychrome Bible does for biblical literature, sum- 
ming up the opinions of the best scholars and pre- 
senting the result of their labors. Dr. Furness re- 
ceived the honorary degrees of Ph.D. from Halle, 
LL.D. from the University of Pennsylvania, Doctor 
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PROFESSOR CORNILL OF KONIGSBERG. 


of Letters from Columbia College and LL.D. from 
Harvard College. 

The work of the individual translators is carefully 
reviewed by the editor and Dr. Furness in confer- 
ence, and judging from the “‘ proofs’’ of Leviticus, 
Isaiah and Psalms, courteously submitted, we shall 
at last have a correct, elegant, clear and comprehen- 
sible English version of the Bible. It will be more 
than this. It will give us a renewed sense of the 
ethical and literary treasure which we possess in 
that book. A fac-simile of one page of Leviticus 
appears here, and of the entire book it may be 
stated that the translation is simple, idiomatic, 
modern English, that any one who reads may un- 
derstand. 

Dr. Furness is also arranging rhythmical and 
metrical versions of all the poetic passages found in 
the Bible, including, of course, the poetry of Job 
and all the Psalms. Poetical renderings of the 
Psalms have been attempted over and over again, 
but always unsuccessfully. Where they were done 
by a poet they were unscholarly, where by a scholar 
they were not poetic. In the present instance the 
co-operation of Professor Haupt guards against all 
unscholarliness, and the genius of Dr. Furness guar- 
antees a high poetic quality. ‘‘The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating,” and one or two selections 
of poems in Isaiah may be enjoyed now in advance 
of their publication as a whole. To realize the 
beauty which these renderings add to Scripture they 
should be compared with existing versions: 
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Proverbial Poem. 
(Exilic or post-Exilic.) 
Isaiah, Chap. 28. 


Verse 23 ‘‘ Listen, and hear ye my voice, 
Attend and hear ye my speech. 
24 Is the ploughman never done with his plough- 
ing, 
With the opening and harrowing of. ground ? 
25 Does he not, when the surface is leveled, 
Scatter fennel, and sow cummin broadcast, 
And duly set wheat there and barley, 
And for its borders plant spelt ? 
26 It is JHVH who has taught these right courses, 
It is his God who has trained him. 
27 We do not thresh fennel with sledges, | 
Nor are cart-wheels rolled over cummin, 
But fennel is threshed with a staff, © 
And cummin is threshed with a rod. 
28 Do we ever crush bread-corn to pieces ? 
Nay, the threshing goes not on for ever, 
But when over it cart-wheels are driven, 
Or sledges, our care is never to crush it. 
29 This also from JHVH proceeds ; 
Wonderful counsel, great wisdom has He.” 


Song of Derision upon Sennacherib. 
Chap. 37. 
Verse 22 ‘This is the word that JHVH has spoken 

against him, 

Thee she despises and at thee is mocking— 
Zion, the virgin! 

Behind thee her head she is wagging—the 
maiden Jerusalem ! 
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23 Whom hast thou reviled and insulted ? against 
whom uplifted thy voice ? 
Yea, thine eyes to the heavens thou hast raised 
against Israel’s Holy One, 
24 By thy minions hast thou insulted the Lord ; 
thou hast said : 
With my chariots ascend I the highest moun- 
tains, the recesses of Lebanon, 
Its tallest of cedars [ fell, and its choicest of 
pine trees, 
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And press on. to its last halting place, where 
its rich woods are thickest. 
25. Wells, too, in the wastes do I dig, and I drink 
foreign waters, 
I dry up with the sole of my foot all canals of 
Egypt. 
26 Hast thou not heard ? Long ago all this I pre- 
pared, 
I planned it of old ; at last I have brought it to 
pass ; 
Hence thy task: to lay low fenced cities in 
desolate heaps. 
27 Their inhabitants, paralyzed all, were dis- 
mayed, put to shame, 
Like grass, tender grass, they became, like 
blades on the housetops and hills. 
28 Thou art full in my view rising up, sitting 
down, going out, coming in ; 
Thy raging and uproar against me have come 
to my ears. 
29 So I put my ring through thy nose, and be- 
tween thy lips my bridle, 
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And by the way thou art come, by that do I 
make thee return.” 


It is difficult for us to understand that this rendi- 
tion is nearer the original in form, content and 
spirit than any previous version, but it is true. If 
through this medium we come face to face with a 
new Isaiah, it is the truer Isaiah which comes into 
view. Deeply as this book has always impressed its 
readers by its lofty sentiments and poetic thought, 
none would suspect, from the accepted version, that 
there are many real poems within it. If this ver- 
sion of the Bible had done no more than present this 
“New Isaiah’? it would have earned the right of 
general recognition. But it has done as much for 
the other books of the Bible. 

The work might be characterized in a single 
phrase as the ‘‘ Common-sense Bible,’’ for in trans- 
lation and notes this sober second thought has full 
control. Removing all theological spectacles, the 
Bible has been treated as a literature in which there 
is a constant evolution from the lower to the higher. 
It demonstrates that a version of the Bible can be 
made which is comprehensible. The ‘‘ Tales of 
Chaucer”’ must be almost translated into modern 
English for any save the most scholarly to under- 
stand them. The works of Shakespeare require 
bulky glossaries and extensive notes for the ordinary 
reader. If the Bible could be so translated as to be 
“legible to the swiftest runner ’’ common sense dic- 
tated the making of such a translation. It is in obe- 
dience to this command that the work before us has 
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been undertaken, and, in accordance with its laws, 
executed. 

Many of us are like children who ask to have the 
back of the watch opened that they may ‘‘see the 
wheels go ‘round.’* So we are curious to know 
how a work like this new edition of the Bible is 
produced. Two copies of the best edition of 
the Hebrew text published are sent to the con- 
tributors. The pages are then pasted upon sheets 
of paper, 8 x 10 inches in size, thus affording wide 
margins for alterations and corrections. Each con- 
tributor sends his manuscripts to the general editor, 
who adds his suggestions and then sends the “ copy ”’ 
to the printer. Four times is the proof sent to the ed- 
itor until it is as nearly perfect as skill and patience 
can make it. From this we may judge that the 
position of ‘‘ editor’’ is no sinecure, especially when 
we consider that the entire work will cover three 
thousand pages or more. It is, indeed, a colossal 
work! But it deserves our respect, not only on 
account of its size, but also for the excellence of its 
contents and their form of presentation. 

The Bible is filled with illustrations and maps, 
and ornamented with Moorish capitals and borders 
especially designed for it. As a product of the 
bookmaker's art it will receive a ready welcome at 
the hands of every bibliophile and find a prominent 


place upon the shelves of his library. Its thorough- 
ness, scholarliness and simplicity commend it as a 
work which will overcome much of that prejudice 
so frequently displayed against Bible criticism, as it 
is misunderstood. When itis made clear, as this 
edition does, that the unity of the Bible is not one 
whit impaired by the documentary hypothesis, and 
that the composite character of its contents rather 
elevates than lowers our conception of that won- 
drous literature, not only cultured men and women, 
but even the mass of the people will extend their 
hands to the critics as a pledge of fellowship in the 
good work of ‘‘ making wise the simple.”’ 

Issuing as it does under the auspices of an Ameri- 
can University, edited by Professor Haupt, one of 
the leading spirits of its faculty, it marks a new 
era in the world’s scholarship. No longer do we 
follow; we lead, not merely in inventions and com- 
merce, but in the spread of truth among the people. 
No better work could have been chosen, none that 
will act so beneficially upon the people at large, as 


_ the spread of the Bible and its doctrines in all their 


clearness and purity among our men and women. 

The Polychrome Bible will arouse in the breasts 
of its readers a fresh interest in its contents, and a 
nobler conception of the inspired men whose words 
it contains. 
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THE PROCESSION OF THE GODS. 
(One of the numerous illustrations of the ‘‘ Polychrome ” Bible derived from the Assyrian monuments). 




















THE KINDERGARTEN AGE. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 





PESTALOZZI MONUMENT AT YVERDON, SWITZERLAND. 


‘6 HE primary school is the foundation of na- 

tional character,’’ said President Sarmien- 
to, who, after an exhaustive study of systems of 
education, established the North American Normal 
School in Argentina, for the purpose of training 
teachers to meet the requirements of the new re- 
public. Dom Pedro of Brazil, after a review of 
education in reference to national influence, came 
to the same conclusion, and engaged in New York 
a number of kindergarten teachers to begin a new 
education in his own empire. 

The growth of kindergarten schools in our own 
cities, and especially of kindergarten schools for 
poor children, under the influence of such intelligent 
philanthropists as Mrs. Shaw of Boston (daughter 
of the late Professor Agassiz), Mrs. Stanford of San 
Francisco (wife of the Hon. Leland Stanford, found- 
er of the Stanford University) and the missionary 
kindergarten societies of Chicago, Cincinnati and 


New York, show that this view is taking deep root 
in American public opinion. 

**T have given away much money in charity,” 
said in substance Elizabeth Thompson, the philan- 
thropist, whom Congress honored with the freedom 
of its halls, ‘‘in a manner which has done more 
harm than good. Could I live my life over again, I 
would establish in the country kindergarten schools 
for friendless children of the city.”’ 

THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAL. 

Our present system of elementary education does 
not rise to the moral requirements of the age ; it 
stands too largely for the development of the 
memory for the purpose of mere money making, to 
the neglect of the nobler spiritual qualities. It 
too often leaves out the cultivation of the heart 
and the training of the hand, the quickening of the 
conscience and the growth of the moral percep- 
tion. Such a system is not education in any large 
sense ; it.is what Pestalozzi called ‘‘ mere instruc- 
tion.”’ The education that makes character, indi- 
vidual and national, begins with the heart, the con- 
science and the imagination. The storing of the 
memory with facts is a tool shop more essential to 
the making of a living than the learning how to 
live, which is life’s higher purpose. ‘‘ We create 
life through ideals,” taught Pestalozzi. ‘‘ We learn 
by doing,’’ said Froebel, and both agreed that life 
must be taught from life, or by example, and that 
the individual gift of the pupil was ‘‘ sacred to the 
teacher,’’ and that each pupil must be developed 
after his own gift as though there were no other 
pupils like him, or gift like his, in the world. The 


* old-time New England school dame, whipping the 


dates of the reigns of Roman emperors into five- 
year old brains, formed no part of the grand Pesta- 
lozzian vision. ‘‘ Education stands for character,’’ 
said Pestalozzi ; our national education is defective 
in the power of this fundamental principle ; a re- 
construction of education must come in this country, 
and the best methods of character-education be 
made universal ; or else we must suffer deteriora- 
tion. A heart that responds to justice is the first 
lesson of life, and the ideal or gift of the pupil must; 
be studied by the teacher before the pupil is put to 
memorizing text-books, which is instruction. Says 
a thoughtful, earnest writer : 

‘* Hitherto school education has been one-sided, 
confining itself chiefly to the intellect, and making 
little provision for the cultivation of the heart or 
the training of the hand. In fact, although claim- 
ing to give attention to good morals, the schools in 
their systems of marks and distinctions have had 
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a powerful influence in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion, fostering untruthfulness, self-seeking, jeal- 
ousy, dishonesty in its worst forms, and tending to 
defeat even the one end chiefly sought ; for the 
painstaking, but slow child, seeing the honors of the 
school bestowed upon his more gifted, but possibly 
less faithful companion, becomes discouraged and 
indifferent, while the prize pupil, who has worked, 
not in joy and freedom, from the love of knowledge, 
but, as he unblushingly confesses, for marks, is 
thereby dwarfed and crippled intellectually as well 
as morally.”’ 


THE EXAMPLE OF SWITZERLAND, 


Our schools have followed too largely the mon- 
archial idea, and too little the plan of self govern- 
ment, which represents the spirit of the Republic. 
We look out on the moral condition of the people 
with alarm and there comes to the prophetic souls 
the strong conviction that we must have a new order 
of universal education—an education that tends to 
character on the principle that ‘‘ power lies in the 
ultimates ’’—to make a new generation to meet the 
higher demands of the age. 

What shall be our model ? 

It has ofttimes been said that Switzerland, the 
place where freedom and schools were born, is the 
model republic of the world, and that she owes her 
admirable system of laws to her methods of educa- 
tion. Switzerland has entered into treaties of per- 
petual peace with the European nations ; she has 
the referendum, by which the laws enacted by her 
Congress are referred back to the people for in- 
dorsement ; and her children are all educated by 
the state for the protection of the state. Of some 
485,000 heads of families, 465,000 own landed or 
other property. Capital punishment has been abol- 
ished, and in none of the public institutions may 
anyone strike another a blow. These well-known 
facts produce an ideal impression. The like influ- 
ence of her system of education, which is essen- 
tially the same, has been claimed for Prussia, 
When the latter nation went down before France, 
the Emperor Frederick declared ‘‘ We must have a 
new education to make a new generation of men.” 
His empress, Louisa, had read Pestalozzi’s delightful 
rural novel, ‘‘ Leonard and Gertrude,’’ and asked 
to be allowed to send a class of Prussian students 
to the Swiss schoolmaster’s Institute of Yverdon. 
So a new education for Germany was begun. After 
Sedan, General Von Moltke is reported to have said, 
‘* Tt was Pestalozzi who did it,’’ or to have made a 
conclusion of this import, which has been inter- 
preted in these words. 

To those who would have our system of educa- 
tion stand more largely and seriously for the de- 
velopment of individual and national character, 
the study of Swiss education as a means of char- 
acter-building is most profitable and interesting. In 
this view and to learn features for new develop- 
ment in Froebel schools for friendless children in 
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charitable work, and for the larger and more gen- 
eral work of the field of elementary culture, I went 
to Zurich in 1895, and spent the summer amid the 
scenes and associations of the life of Pestalozzi, and 
among the castles associated with the forming of 
the first public schools and a system of moral edu- 
cation. 
THE WORK OF PESTALOZZI. 


I began my Pestalozzian pilgrimage at Zurich, 
but before speaking of the birthplace of the world’s 
great schoolmaster let me give a simple outline of 
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Pestalozzi’s life, as it appears on his famous monu- 
ment in the old square at Yverdon : 
f Henry Pestalozzi, 
Born at Zurich, the 12th of January, 1746. 
Died at Brigg, the 17th of February, 1827. 
Saviour of the poor at Newhof, 
Father of orphans at Staus, 
Founder of public-schools at Burgdorf, 
Teacher of humanity at Yverdon, 
For himself nothing : for others all. 

Two of the places named in this beautiful me- 
morial relate to the development of that new educa- 
tion which filled Switzerland and Prussia, and which 
we believe is to be made the foundation of a better 
system of national culture in our own republic and 
in all American republics, 

Burgdorf: Here Pestalozzi established the first 
public school in the world in the interest of com- 
mon school education. His system of instruction 
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THE KINDERGARTEN AGE. 


was a wonder. It was founded largely on these 
principles, that ‘‘ the individuality of the pupil is 
sacred to the teacher’’ and that ‘‘life must be 
taught from life,’’ or by example, or sense impres- 
sions. The wonder grew. The report of the official 
visitors to this first free school is an expression of 
amazement. We give an extract from it, in whichis. 
clearly shown the philosopher's methods : ‘‘So far 
as we are able to judge, all that you yourself hoped 
from your method of teaching has been realized. 
You have shown what powers already exist in even 
the youngest child, in what way these powers are to 
be developed, and how each talent must be sought 
out and exercised in such a way as to bring it to 
maturity. The astonishing progress made by all 
your young pupils, in spite of their many differ- 
ences in character and disposition, clearly shows 
that every child is good for something, when the 
master knows how to find out his talents, and culti- 
vate them in a truly psychological manner. Your 
teaching has brought to light the foundations on 
which all instructions must be based, if it is ever 
to be of any real use ; it also shows that from the 
tenderest age, and in a very short time, a child’s 
mind can attain a wonderful breadth of develop- 
ment, which must make its influence felt, not only 
during his few years of study, but throughout his 
whole life.”’ 

Yverdon : Here in the old castle, in view of the 
placid Neuchatel and under the low, dark walls of 
the Jura, Pestalozzi founded his institute to train 
teachers for the work of public school education, 
after his new philosophy and method. His schools 
continue there now and in the same rooms where 
he used to teach. The fame of Yverdon filled 
Europe. The institute was visited by the learned 
and titled from many lands. Here came Froebel, 
and. caught the leading ideas of the Pestalozzian 
philosophy and changed them into the system called 
kindergarten. His earliest lesson in a school that 
he attended in childhood was: ‘‘ First seek ye the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness and all 














CASTLE OF BURGDORF, WHERE PESTALOZZI FOUNDED 
HIS SCHOOL, 
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other things shall be added unto you.’’ The word 
‘* First’? haunted him for many years and he re- 
solved to found a system of education upon it, in 
which soul culture should be the molding influ- 
ence. He saw that the child creates life by his 
ideals, and that it was the true principle of educa- 





JOHANN HEINRICH PESTALOZZI. 
(From engraving used in Swiss and German schools.) 


tion to lead the child to put into habit the highest 
ideals, to make a moral education of the play- 
ground in the natural way. and to mold the soul 
to the highest expression of life, human and divine. 
Froebel saw that the social life of a child is, asa 
rule, decisive of its destiny ; that in the first years 
of life the incorruptible seed must be sown, and 
that his method of education should follow the 
spiritual symbols of nature. ‘‘ Life,’’ he says, “‘is 
one continuous whole, and all the stages of develop- 
ment are but links in the great chain of existence; 
and since nothing is stronger than its weakest part, 
it is essential that the first link, babyhood, be made 
firm enough to bear the strain of future life.’’ The 
child must learn by creative things to delight in 
his objective self. 
‘For thyself in all thy works take care 
That every act the highest meaning bear ; 
Would’st thou unite the child for aye with thee, 
Then let him with the Highest One thy union see. 
Believe that by the good that’s in thy mind 
Thy child to good will early be inclined ; 
By every noble thought with which thy heart is fired 
The child’s young soul will surely be inspired ; 
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And can’st thou any better gift bestow 
Than union with the Eternal One to know ?” 
—Froebel. 
The traveler in Switzerland can take but one view 
of the influence of this system of soul culture in 
childhood upon the national character. Thestrength 
of the system lies in that it tends to eliminate hered- 
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itary evil tendencies and starts the moral growth 
rightly, while the nature is susceptible. 
THE NEW EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 

As King William said of Prussia we may now say 
of America : ‘‘ We must have a new system of ed- 
ucation to make a new generation of men.’’ Froebel 
once found a garden without a lily, and it did not 
meet the ideal of his soul. Our system does not 
educate with so little thought bestowed on the con- 
science, the heart and the imagination. It is a gar- 
den without the lily. 

A kindergarten age is at hand, and the political 
attainment of Switzerland pictures what its influ- 
ence will be. It will be an evolution of education, 
whose salutary effect is likely to be felt in the three 
Americas. It has already begun. 

The rise of moral education in this country owes 
much to the influence of Miss Elizabeth Palmer Pea- 
body, a woman of simple life but of great force of 
character, who threw herself like a prophetess into 
the Froebel work of character-building in childhood. 
This woman’s work was hardly appreciated while 


she lived, for the power and extent of its influence 
could not then be seen. She wrote many treatises 
on the kindergarten, was a member of the Boston 
School Committee, and was a friend of Sarmiento, 
the great apostle of South American education. It 
was just and fitting that the latest evolution of the 
kindergarten method, the ‘‘ Kindergarten Settle- 
ment ’’ in Boston, should be given her name. 

The preparation for the new education, or the 
kindergarten age, has been going on silently, but 
with prophetic force, in many of our American 
cities, and notably in Chicago, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco and Cincinnati. It found strong expression 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition. It is a 
woman’s movement in this country, though it has 
for its end not only the building of individual but 
of national character. Started as a private charity 
in Boston, the multiplying schools have been. taken 
under the charge of the School Committee, and the 
progressive churches are founding kindergarten 
schools for friendless children in needy streets and 
neighborhoods. Boston has‘a noble kindergarten 
for the blind. Hyde Park, Mass., has three kinder- 
garten Sunday schools. The once famous ‘‘ An- 
dover ’’ House, now the ‘‘ South End House,’’ has 
just opened a kindergarten school for street chil- 
dren, following the Elizabeth Peabody settlement— 
a home for mothers and children. Children’s sand 
gardens have been opened in South Boston in sum- 
mer. Chicago is producing a kindergarten litera- 
ture, and Boston training schools of the highest 
order, one under the charge of Miss Wheelock and 
another under the direction of Miss Symonds, both 
women of the genius of the work and of national 
reputation. New York City has entered into the 
higher education with a new inspiration. The 
almost universal education of children under the 
Froebel methods seems to be close at hand ; it is 
the new movement of the age. 


KINDERGARTEN METHODS. 


But Froebel’s methods need evolution and expan- 
sion to meet the republican spirit of to-day in the 
Pan-American field. Among his methods which 
merit a fuller expression in our child schools of 
ethical culture, we may note : 
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THE KINDERGARTEN AGE. 


I. Educational walks.—This plan belonged to the 
methods of both Pestalozzi and Froebel. These 
teachers took their pupils to places for the study of 
local history, to the flowers for botany, to the 
rocks for geol- 
ogy, and to na- 
ture for all na- 
ture’s lessons of 
life. It is well to 
have school 
flower gardens, 
as well as to 
plant seeds in 
the schoolroom, 
which is done in 
many kinder- 
gartens follow- 
ing the Froebel 
plan. The out 
of door school- 
room, the school- ni 
house of nature, |. Ca 
is the true field ~ ReiemennecteN eS 
of sense impres- 
sion. Pestalozzi and Froebel took nature for their 
text-book as far as it was possible. As Froebel 
established his historic school at Marienthal, so a 
kindergarten should be as near as possible to na- 
ture’s heart. 

II. Froebel’s plan of associating children with lit- 
tle animals and birds, in order to teach them the 
brotherhood of all creatures, the oneness of life, 
and how to treat dumb animals, has found illustra- 
tion in many kindergarten schools, but in some 
places has not been regarded ‘as a very essential 
feature of his method. But this is an essential 
method of heart education. ‘I once entered &@ kin- 
dergarten school in a Western city,’’ said Miss 
Farmer of Greenacre, ‘‘ and I saw that a pigeon was 
running around on the floor among the children. 
He was gathering food for the little ones that were 
cared for in a nest in the same room, on which sat 
the mother pigeon. The pigeons had built their 
nest in the room and were rearing their young there, 
in an atmosphere of protection. The children of 
such a kindergarten would grow in sympathy with 
the whole animal world.’’ Certain South American 
kindergarten patios* are very lively in this re- 
spect, where birds may mingle with the children in 
bowers of flowers. 

Ill. Patriotic Education. —This is finding a place 
in most American kindergarten schools. As in 
Switzerland, the children march with the flag, and 
sing the songs of Justice and Liberty. The white- 
bordered flag of the Freedom League of the Pan 
American Congress has found a place in some 
churches, and merits a like recognition as an object 
lesson in Froebel schools. It is a prophecy, and a 
sense impression of large meaning. I saw the 
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young: scholars at Yverdon come marching out of 
the old castle where Pestalozzi had taught and 
where Froebel appeared as a pupil. They bore the 
cross of Helvetia crowned with roses, the flag of 
the historic glories of Switzerland, and it went 
gleaming away under the linden trees down toward 
the purple, sun-bosomed Neuchatel, to the music of 
the patriotic airs of the Swiss, played by a band 
composed of children. It would have delighted the 
heart of Pestalozzi to have seen this sight a cen- 
tury after he had gone to rest amid the flowers. In 
the Argentine Republic great attention is paid to 
the symbols of patriotic history in schools. 

IV. The teaching of self-control is an essential 
part of the Froebel method, and in no country is 
this moral development more needed than in ours. 
‘*To give firmness to the will, to quicken it, and to 
make it pure, strong and enduring, in a life of pure 
humanity,’’ says Froebel, ‘‘is the chief concern in 
instruction and in the school.’”’ To train the child to 
say no to self, and find his happiness in others, is 
the strong point of Froebel’s system of education. 
What domestic unhappiness, what suicides, what 
tragedies and life failures would be prevented by 
thus strengthening in. childhood the moral will ! 
Nowhere do children more need to learn tnat obedi- 
ence to law is freedom than here. Our institutions 
for unbalanced minds are full of patients who 
might have been saved from misfortune by the 
early habit of a controlled will. 

V. Stories of the Imagination.—We must have a 
new literature for children to meet the needs of 
the educational revival, after the Swiss and Ger- 
man school methods, which follow the Hebrew 
parables. Tales of Indians, bear hunts, and of boys 
who were men before their time, have had their day 
in our children’s reading. The time has come for 
a large place in the education of the creative imagi- 
nation, for the imagination largely governs life. 
Is not the German literary imagination finer than 
that of English countries simply because the Ger- 
man children on their way to a larger life pass 
through fairyland? Which is the better interpre- 
tation of soul life, Baron Fougue’'s ‘‘ Undine’”’ or 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Marble Faun?’’ That is indeed a 
country wanting in spiritual sense, where ani- 
mals and trees do not talk. ‘‘ Where there is no 
vision the people perish.’”’ The cultivation of 
the imagination is almost wholly neglected in 
American schools, which in many places are bar- 
ren,and bare. The result is seen in our literature 
and in our political and social life. The orator dis- } 
appears, and poetry that interprets the inward world 
that governs all things takes a minor tone and re. 
stricted vision. In this view the White City of the 
World’s Columbian F’xposition was the exceptional 


_wonder of the century. A new literature for chil- 


dren will come with the kindergarten age. 

VI. Kindergartens for Friendless Children.—The 
rich need kindergartens as well as the poor, for this 
form of education is the soul’s school. But we be- 
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lieve that no other charity represents so much in 
life as the kindergarten, for it stands for the moral 
evolution of life from the beginning ; it is the gospel 
of the Sermon on the Mount of beatitudes put into 
the heart and habits of the child by the natural 
way of the playground, through the exercise of the 
creative faculties. It repels no religious sect, no 
race, nor any political opinion. The whole human 
family are united in believing that it is right to do 
right, and that the responsive moral heart and will 
should be formed in childhood. It has the world 
for a schoolroom and the Christ-teaching for its 
seat of authority. In social life it becomes a heart ; 
in politics, a vote, for one’s conscience in every 
event ; in the missionary field, a church. 

The results of kindergarten education in the older 
kindergartens in this country have been noble har- 
vests from good seed. It has been stated on au- 
thority that out of 10,000 children of the toiling 
classes, who received kindergarten education in 
one of our largest cities many years ago, only 
one has been arrested, and that he was discharged. 
This is the education of the whole mass that edu- 
cates. 

Any one who has means and the time can go ona 
mission of humanity in this way. It offers an open 
door where the need is the greatest, and the influ- 
ence the longest and the most evolutionary. Every 
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street in America where there are friendless chil- 
dren needs a kindergarten school to offer such little 
ones sympathy, protection, a home, and to bring 
security to society. 

The old nations which are surprising the world 
by new progress, as Japan, Mexico, and ‘several of 
the South American republics, are accepting the 
fact that ‘‘ the primary school is the foundation of 
national character.’’ This is notably so in Japan, 
where a few years ago the first kindergarten school 
was opened in Tokio, under the patronage of the 
court, amid songs of the poets, music and flowers, 
and now numbers in its branches nearly 10,000 
pupils. 

Instruction and memory culture is only a fraction 
of the whole system of education. The heart must 
share the like development of the brain, and the 
conscience be ennobled to govern both, and the wings 
of the imagination have an atmosphere. The re- 
public must have men if it would live. Every friend 
of human progress may well welcome the kinder- 
garten age as an iris of hope in the signs of the 
times ; in it will appear, as appeared in Switzerland 
and Prussia, a new generation of men to meet the 
higher demands of the race. As Froebel says : 
‘* Renunciation, the abandonment of the external for 
the internal, is the condition for attaining the high- 
est development.”’ 
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CHILD-STUDY IN THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


BY E. A. KIRKPATRICK. 














PRESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL, 


EFORMS in education are sometimes called fads 
and mere fads proclaimed as great reforms. 
Of all educational movements which have received 
both names, few have at any time progressed more 
rapidly than has the child-study movement during 
the last few yeers, and there is no topic at the pres- 
ent time more prominent in the minds of the edu- 
cators of the United States. Scarcely an educa- 
tional newspaper appears that does not contain some 
reference to the subject, and an entire number de- 
voted to child study is not unusual. One journal, 
the Child-Study Monthly, edited by Dr. Krohn of 
the University of Illinois, is devoted wholly to that 
subject, and another, the Pedagogical Seminary, 
edited by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
University and generally known as the “ father of 
child-study in America,’’ while dealing with all 
phases of education, yet gives more than half its 
space to the various phases of child-study. The 
subject is one of the prominent topics considered 
at local, state and national teachers’ meetings, 
and since 1893 the subject had been discussed in a 
separate section of the National Association, which 
has a large and enthusiastic membership. More 
than a half-dozen states have organized child-study 
associations, and local societies and mothers’ clubs 
are in successful operation nearly all over the coun- 
try, while hundreds of parents are observing and 
keeping records of their children’s development. 
SCIENTISTS INTERESTED. 
The movement is not merely a popular one, 
for it is recognized in nearly all universities 


having pedagogical departments, and is made es- 
pecially prominent in such noted institutions as 
Clark University, Chieago University, Leland Stan- 


‘ford, Jr., University and the University of Cali- 


fornia. The subject is not merely discussed in lec- 
tures in these universities, but extensive original 
investigations are carried on. At Clark University 
numerous outlines for observation have been sent 
out and more than 150,000 papers received in return, 
while thousands of measurements and tests of school 
children have been made ; at Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University the work carried on under Prof. Earl 
Barnes has been scarcely less extensive ; Prof. Elmer 
Brown of the University of California has super- 
vised some important investigations, and during the 
past year, since the pedagogical department was 
organized in Chicago University, a large amount 
of work in child-study has been done under the 
direction of Professors Dewey and Thurber. 

Scientific study of children has not been confined 
to those interested in education, for it is now recog- 
nized that the sciences of anthropology, sociology, 
psychology, ethics, philology and even theology, 
as well as pedagogy, may gain much from the in- 
vestigation of the physical growth of children, their 
social characteristics, and their mental, moral and 
religious development; so we have such noted men 
as Dr. Franz Boas, anthropologist at Columbia Col- 
lege; Horatio Hale, the great philologist of America; 
Dr. 8. N. Patten, the noted political economist of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Josiah Royce, 
the delightful exponent of ethical theories at Har- 
vard; Dr. Scripture, the brilliant representative of 
experimental psychology at Yale; Dr. J. Mark Bald- 
win, the scholarly psychologist of Princeton, and 
numerous other leading psychologists of America, 
such as Cattell of Columbia and Jastrow of the 
University of Wisconsin, to say nothing of those 
of other countries, such as Professor Sully and Sir 
Francis Galton of England, Perez and Binet of 
France and Preyer of Germany, all eagerly inier- 
ested in the investigation of all or special phases of 
child life. : 

NORMAL SCHOOLS NOT BEHIND. 

More than a decade ago the Normal School at 
Worcester, Mass., of which E. H. Russell is princi- 
pal, began collecting observations upon children 
through students and graduates of the school, who 
were given few directions except to report accu- 
rately, without comment, the facts on blanks pro- 
vided for that purpose. They have collected over 
80,000 of these papers, and a large volume contain- 
ing the observations upon imitation has just been 
issued. That most Pestalozzian of the normals of 
the East, at Oswego, N. Y., began the systematic 
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study of children at an early date, and that feature 
of the work has been made very prominent under 
the able direction of Margaret K. Smith. In this 
and other schools it was very soon found that what- 
ever the value or worthlessness to science of the 
observations reported, the practice gained by the 
students in making the observations was of incal- 

















PROF, J. MARK BALDWIN, 
Of Princeton University. 


culable benefit to them in arousing a sympathetic 
interest in the children and in gaining the knowl- 
edge and tact so necessary in their practical work 
of teaching. The most progressive of the normals 
and other schools for the training of teachers now 
recognize this fact, and some (such as the three 
great pedagogical schools of New York State, the 
School of Pedagogy, at the head of which is Dr. 
Edward R. Shaw, the Teachers’ Training College, 
also of New York City, which is in charge of Presi- 
dent Hervey, and the School of Pedagogy at Buffalo, 
at the head of which is Prof. Frank McMurry, and 
connected with it, in charge of the child-study work, 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea) make the work in child-study 
an important part of the course. It is now recog- 
nized by the most progressive educators engaged in 
the training of teachers that knowledge of subjects 
to be taught and knowledge of methods of teaching 
is not a sufficient preparation for teaching, but that 
the one who is to be a successful teacher must also 
know the child to be taught. Not merely must she 
know something of child nature and child develop- 
ment as taught in psychology, but she must know 
children from actual contact with them and practice 
in studying them. Unless she knows her school and 
every individual in it she cannot use effectively the 
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best methods of teaching, and still less will she be 
able to intelligently direct the moral development of 
her pupils. Schools for the training of teachers have, 
therefore, no more important work to do than that 
of exciting in their students an interest in children 
and giving them practice in the best methods of 
studying them. 


HOW STUDENTS ARE TAUGHT TO STUDY CHILDREN 
IN ONE NORMAL. 


The way in which children may be studied in nor- 
mal schools can best be indicated by describing 
what is done in one school. This school, which is 
taken as a type, is the oJdest normal school west of 
the Mississippi, and is located in Winona, Minn. 
For sixteen years it has been under the management 
of that practical and progressive educator, Dr. Irwin 
Shepard, who so ably and acceptably filled the office 
of secretary of the National Educational Associa- 
tion during the last few years of that organization’s 
remarkable growth. In this school the principal 
part of the more strictly professional training is 
given to the classes in psychology and method, and 
in practice teaching in the model schools associated 
with the normal. These departments for the last 
four years have been in charge of men fresh from 
university training who, with the advice and help 
of President Shepard, have adapted the methods 
of investigation used in universities to the normal 
school, and originated others, and have thus formed 
a fairly complete plan of child-study. 

As a preparation for the study of children in the 
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CHILD-STUDY IN THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


schoolroom the subject is frequently referred to in 
the psychology and methods classes ; articles on the 
subject are assigned for reading, and the students 
are sometimes asked to write out accounts of their 
earliest recollections, their first day at school, their 
earliest ambitions, or other features of their child- 
hood experiences, the recalling of which will prepare 
them for a more sympathetic understanding of chil. 
dren. The psychology students are also asked to make 
a careful study of a younger brother or sister or other 
child during vacation, and report according to an 
outline given them suggesting facts to be observed 
bearing on physical and mental characteristics of 
all kinds. The papers containing these reports of 
measurements and observations, some of which are 
short and of little importance and others very com- 
plete and in several instances covering as much as 














PRESIDENT WALTER L. HERVEY, 
Of the New York Teachers’ College 


twenty-five pages of legal cap paper and rivaling 
Preyer in accuracy of statement, are preserved and 
used as material for psychological illustration and 
investigation by subsequent classes in psychology. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN CHILD-STUDY. 


Systematic observation is begun when the stu- 
dents enter the model schools as practice teachers. 
As they teach one period and observe a class taught 
by some one else another period each day, they have 
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COL, FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Of the Chicago Normal Training School. 


an excellent chance to observe pupils according to 
suggestions given them. The suggestions are simi- 
lar to the following, and cover the subjects of 
attention, perception, apperception, imagination, 
memory, conception, reasoning, imitation, habit and 
will. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OBSERVATION IN THE MODEL 
SCHOOLS. 


Attention. 
I. The class as a whole. 

1. Are they attentive— 

a. To what the teacher says and does. 

b. To the recitations of the members of the class. 

2. State specifically what you observed in— 

a. Motions, attitude or expression of face. 

b. Answers to questions or attempts to follow di- 
rections that led you to infer that they were 
or were not attentive. 

3. Try to discover as many causes for their attention 

or inattention as possible, taking into account— 

a. The nature of the subject matter. 

b. The knowledge and mental powers possessed by 
the pupils. » 

c. (1.) The order of presenting the subject matter. 

(2.) Clearance of language and illustrations used. 
(3.) The movements and tone of voice of the 
teacher. 

To what extent is the subject matter new, and to 
what extent familiar? Are they able tocomprehend 
the new and see the relation to something in which 
they are already interested ? 

Is what is presented sufficiently difficult to require 
strict attention? Is one part dependent upon an- 
other, so that strict attention is required ? 
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Does each pupil feel the responsibility for what is pre- 
sented, and that his knowledge is likely to be tested 
at any moment ? 

In what way is he led to feel this responsibility, or 
how may he be led to feel it ? 

II. Individual pupils. 

1. Is the pupil chosen for special study less or more at- 

tentive than others ? 





PRINCIPAL E. H. RUSSELL, 
Of the Normal School at Worcester, Mass. 


2. Is this difference permanent? If not, under what 
circumstances is he attentive? If inattentive all 
the time determine (a) whether any of the points 
mentioned above apply to him in an unusual de- 
gree ; (b) whether defects of eye or ear or un- 
favorable position for seeing or hearing are the 
cause. If the inattention seems to be merely a 
habit, try to find out how that habit can be 
broken up.”’ 


The nature and value of the observation can best 
be shown by quoting from a few of them. There 
can be little doubt that the writer of the following 
will know whether her pupils are attentive or not : 


‘“« When attentive they sit erect with eyes on books, or 
on teacher or on blackboard, wherever the attention is 
directed. A wide awake, interested and somewhat 
pleased expression of face invariably indicates atten- 
tion. Their motions are lively and forceful ; hands are 
raised with a good deal of vim and force. 

“When a question is asked the answers are volun- 
teered very rapidly and the answers often show consid- 
erable thought, thus proving that the attention is held 
by the teacher. In individual cases often when a pupil 
is called upon for an answer to a question, a bewildered 
expression in the face and a wandering, rambling answer 
shows a lack of attention. A pupil whose attention is 
not on his lesson generally sits low down on his seat, 
turns half round and allows his reader to half close, or 
looks aimlessly around the room.”’ 
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The one who wrote the following has evidently 
studied carefully the causes of attention : 

“The nature of the subject matter has a great deal to 
do with the attention of the pupils. The children are 
much more attentive in the nature study and geography 
class than in the writing and spelling classes, which I 
observe. Some of the children do not have the power 
of concentrating their thoughts for any length of time. 
I have noticed this especially with Mabel. If the chil- 
dren have a great deal of previous knowledge upon a 
subject their attention is much better. For instance, 
when Miss W. commenced to talk about G. W., they 
were all very attentive. 

“When the subject matter is presented in an interest- 
ing, orderly way the attention is never lacking, if the 
language is clear and well understood by the chi'dren. 
If the teacher’s manner of questioning is good and 
her voice low and clear they are much more attentive.” 

If every teacher studied the perceptive powers of 
her pupils as the observer who wrote the following, 
there would be fewer so-called dull pupils in our 
schcols : 

“Tn learning the Roman numerals he had difficulty in 
distinguishing IV. from VI. and XIV. from XVI. On the 
first presentation of the IV. and VI. I was not present. 
But the next day when XIV. and XVI. were given he had 
turned them around as well as IV. and VI. This shows 
that he tended to use his first perceptions in apperceiv- 
ing, erroneous though they were. By careful work of the 





PROF, C. C. VAN LIEW, 
Of the Illinois State Normal University. 


teacher and his own continued attention he overcame 
this, and when XXIV. and XXVI. were given he made 
no mistake and answered without being told at all. His 
first impressions were probably due to the numerals be- 
ing given too quickly for him to clearly perceive the 
difference, for he is not remarkably quick in perception 
when he has not had something similar to it. His apper- 
ceptive knowledge is extensive compared with the rest 
of the class and he has very little difficulty in applying 
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the right kind to the new. He seems to see similarities 
quite quickly. 

‘“‘ His bodily condition is normal ; he has no apparent 
defects of sight or hearing. In the case of the Roman 
numerals he seemed to see the similiarities without de- 
tecting the essential difference. The teacher carefully 
explained how the I came after the V.in VI., and on 
learning the reason he had little further trouble.” 

The teacher who observes as closely as the writer 
of the following the results of any method or device 
which she uses will never fail because of adherence 
to the exact methods which have been taught her, as 
it has been claimed normal graduates frequently do: 

““In my class I often use the globe, star maps, figures 
drawn on the board, etc., to help them get clear mental 
images. I sometimes wonder if I use these too much, 
for one day E. told me he could not answer my question 
unless he could put the figure on the board, and at an- 
other time when I was trying to explain something that 
came up in the class one of the girls asked me if I would 
draw it upon the board.”’ 

After a study of observation and habit we have 
seen such observations as the following reported : 

“The language and voice of the teacher was fre- 
quently imitated. Occasionally there was imitation of 
the expression of the teacher’s face.”’ 

“A certain child recited one day standing on one foot 
and it came to be a class habit to recite on one foot.” 

‘“ A class was one day reading a very interesting story. 
Three of the boys immediately shook their fists as they 
read a boy did who was concerned in the story.’ 

“When I am not reading I have a habit of holding my 
book in front of me in my left hand and letting my left 
hand rest in my right. It was but a few days till I saw 
some of the pupils doing the same thing.” 
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‘“‘ The disposition Of the class depends very much upon 
the disposition of the teacher. If she is cross the pupils 
are not likely to try to please her, but will plan to irri- 
tate her a little more. The opposite is the result when 





PROF. M. V. O’SHEA, 
Of the School of Pedagogy at Buffalo, N. Y. 


the manner of the teacher is pleasant. I presume the 
last three statements are characteristic of any class.”’ 


STUDYING CHILDREN BY MEANS OF EXPERIMENT 
AND INQUIRY. 

All of the pupils in the model schools were tested 
by pupil teachers to determine the perfectness of 
their sight and hearing, and the pupil teachers thus 
learned how such tests should be made, and the 
importance of making them, for a number of cases 
of defects unknown to both parents and teachers were 
discovered and much light was frequently thrown 
upon pupil’s mental condition and peculiarities of ac- 
tion. Experiments were also made by normal stu- 
dents, under direction of the teachers of psychology 
and methods in testing the pupil’s powers of percep- 
tion, observation and visual and auditory memory. 
Pupils were also studied by means of language lessons 
in which they wrote their autobiographies, described 
their early ambitions or told about their reading in 
a way similar to that called for in outlines sent out 
by Professor Thurber of Chicago University. In 
all these cases, normal students were given the 
benefit to be derived from tabulating results and 
making generalizations-—a benefit of no slight value, 
since only those who have done so can truly appreci- 
ate generalization made by others. 
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In these various ways many of the pupil teachers 
have been led to form habits of studying children and 
noting the effect of every method, device and rule 
upon the children concerned, until it is hoped that 
all will escape the greatest of all dangers to teachers, 
that of falling into mechanical and routine methods 
of teaching and governing. A request sent out to 
last year’s graduates to report observations upon 











any pupils who had given them trouble, what they f i 
did and the results, brought evidence that this hope i i 
is being realized. One voung lady, after describing \ i 
her experience with several troublesome pupils, I 
says: ‘‘I have proved the value of child-study as an C 
aid in governing a school. What will help in one a 
case will only hinder in another. I am most suc- c 
cessful when I consider each child as a séparate c 
unit, and not as a part of the whole. Of course, f in 
there are certain rules and laws for all, but each . Ie 
child has a right to his own individuality.” t 
It is probably true that good teachers have always fc 
studied their pupils, but itis only just now begin- ef 
ning to be recognized that the study of children is “i . ye 
one of the best.means of making good teachers. on ; al 
Study and practice of the best methods of studying PRESIDENT IRWIN SHEPARD, in 
* children will soon be recognized as of even more im- Of the Normal School at Winona, Minn. in 
portance than study and practice of methods of be subject to the criticism that they have formerly he 
teaching, for without the power to discern the con- more or less justly received. It is hoped that this. - th 
dition of a class or a pupil the best general methods account of what is doing in one school will prove in! 
may be productive of the worst results. Normal suggestive and stimulating to other schools engaged tri 
schools that realize the truth of this will no longer in the training of teachers wi 
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NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDING AT WINONA, MINN. 
This is the oldest normal school west of the Mississippi, and is a pioneer in the child-study movement. = ( 
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NEW YORK’S GREAT MOVEMENT FOR HOUSING REFORM. 


HE question of the homes and home life of 
the wage earning pepulation in our great cities 

is one that is beginning to receive the attention that 
its importance demands. In England it has assumed 
its rank as one of the large questions of public 
policy. In France, Germany and other Continental 
countries, statesmen, sociologists and philanthropists 
are giving it their concurrent effort. In our own 
country we have been slow to recognize the facts 
concerning the overcrowding and inadequate hous- 
ing of the families of workingmen, but it has at 
length dawned upon our intelligent public that we, 
too, have a serious problem on our hands in the re- 
form of the habitations of the people. A great 
effort, of a thoroughly practical character, has this 
year been entered upon by an association of men 
and women in New York, who are bent upon bring- 
ing about a very significant change for the better 
in the house and 
home facilities of 
this most densely 
inhabited indus- 
trial hive of all the 
world. Because 
this movement 
seems to us to be 
destined to accom- 
plish very great |)” 
improvements in | 
the Greater New \ 
York and its vicin- 
ity, and also to in- 
fluence favorably 
the cause of hous- 




















ing reform in 
other cities, it 
seems to us well 
worth while to 
give our readers 
a thoroughgoing 
account of its 
general point of 
view and its spe- 
cific plans of 
work, 

The City and 
Suburban Homes 
Company, hav- 
ing for its legend 
‘Domestic life 


———=_ 


W. H. TOLMAN. 


(Mr. Cutting and Mr. Tolman initiated 
present movement for housing reform.) 


























JACOB A. RIIS, 
(Foremost advocate of tenement house reform in New York). 


creates a nation,’ is a business corporation, organ- 
ized July 6, 1896, under the laws of the state of New 
York. Its objects are to offer to capital a safe and 
permanent 5 per cent. investment and at the same 
time supply to wage earners improved, wholesome 
homes at current rates. It will provide the very 
best accommodations from the standpoint of hy- 
giene and comfort, attractive to occupants and en- 
couraging a transformation in the existing domestic 
life of tenement dwellers. The intention is to 
largely increase comforts and sanitary appliances. 
The organization of the City and Suburban Homes 
Company was promoted by the Improved Housing 
Council, the direct outcome of the Improved Hous- 
ing Conference held in New York City last March 
under the auspices of the New York Association 
for. Improving the Condition of the Poor. The Im- 
proved Housing Council, with Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder, editor of The Century magazine, chairman; 
Mr. W. Bayard Cutting, vice-chairman; Mr. Charles 
Stewart Smith, treasurer, and Dr. W. H. Tolman, 
secretary, appointed various sub-committees, and 
that on Model Apartment Houses, Mr. Joseph S. 
Auerbach, chairman, and Mr. Arthur W. Milbury, 
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secretary, immediately published an invitation to 
architects to submit plans for a city block of 200 by 
400 feet of the best class of model tenements. The 
printed ‘‘ Conditions of Competition ’’ were rigor- 
ously drawn in order to eliminate the well known evil 
features of ordinary tenements, and to secure plans 
which should assure thoroughly well-built houses, 
family privacy, the largest possible apartments, and 
a maximum of light and air. Every room must 
have free outside ventilation, all apartments must 
be self-co ‘tained, no bedroom might be of less than 
70 and no living-room iess than 144 square feet of 
superficial floor area, and every possible housekeep- 
ing comfort and convenience was to be provided for. 
The plans were required to show a safe 5 per cent. 
return on the investment at prevailing tenement 
rentals. 

Philanthropy, pure and simple, will never greatly 
improve the housing of the people. The problem 
is too vast. After all the philanthropic money is 
turned into homes it is only a drop in the oceaz of 
want ; but if it can be shown that the best class 
of model dwellings is a safe investment, yield- 
ing regularly the 
full ordinary rate 
of interest, hous- 
ing reform on 
that basis will 
contain within it- 
self the germ of 
life and develop- 
ment. Capital 
will be attracted 
to this field, and 
presently the 
rookeries and the 
slums, with their 
attendant im- 
morality, drunk- 
enness, sickness, 
epidemics, and 
frightful death 
rates, will have R. W. GILDER. 
disappeared, and 
‘**Home, sweet home!” will cease to be a bitter 
irony. 

Twenty-nine architects offered plans, among them 
being Mr. Isaac Newton Phelps and Mr. Henry B. 
Herts, two young New Yorkers who are studying at 
the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts with the intention of 
making tenement architecture their specialty. Many 
of the plans submitted show great ingenuity and a 
large comprehension of the problem, but not all were 
adapted to make a financial success of tenements 
built on high-priced New York land. Exorbitantly 
expensive land, the extreme inconvenience of the 25- 
by-100-foot lots, the utterly inadequate rapid-transit 
and Hudson and East River bridge facilities, are 
New York’s chief obstacles to a splendid housing 
system for her wage-earning population. 

The plans were judged by a committee consisting 
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of Dr. E. R. L. Gould, W. H. Folsom,-agent for 
the Improved Dwellings Association, and A. W. 
Longfellow, Jr., a distinguished Boston architect 
actively interested in the housing question, and him- 
self the designer of the Harrison avenue model tene- 
ments belonging to the Boston Co-operative Build- 
ing Company, which, by the way, has just now cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of a most useful 
and successful life. 


STATUS AND RESULTS OF IMPROVED HOUSING IN 
AMERICA AND EUROPE. 


As long ago as 1835 M. André Koechlin, an en- 
lightened manufacturer of Mulhouse. began the 
construction of 
dwellings for his 
factory help, 
which he erected 
at a moderate 
price, making 
only the condi- 
tion that the ten- 
ant should culti- 
vate his garden 
himself, send his 
children to 
school, make 
each week a little 
deposit in the 
savings bank 
and pay three 
cents to a mutual 
relief fund. 
Later there was 
organized in this 
same industrial centre an association of capitalists, 
which built model small houses for working people 
and sold them at reasonable prices. 

In England housing reform is associated with the 
names of Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick. Fifty-two years ago the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Indus- 
trial Classes was organized in London. It still main- 
tains an honorable and useful career, though it has 
not grown as rapidly as some later organizations. 
In 1863 Sir Sydney Waterlow organized the Im- 
proved Industrial Dwellings Company, and in 1867 
a body of London workmen, banding together to 
build dwellings for their fellows, laid the basis of the 
Artisans’, Laborers’ and.General Dwellings Com 
pany, which is to-day the largest institution of its 
kind in the world, with property valued at fully 
thirteen millions of dollars. There are thirteen 
other important model tenement companies in Lon- 
don, Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, including the two impor- 
tant philanthropic trusts founded by George Pea- 
body and Sir Eduard Cecil Guinness (Lord Iveagh). 
Americans may properly be preud of the fact that 
their countryman. the noble George Peabody, was one 
of the first in the field, and, due to his munificence 
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alone, more than 20,000 of London’s workimg people 
are comfortably and healthfully housed at rentals 
commensurate :with their incomes; and yet, so 
profitable has been the undertaking that the capital 
has more than doubled from its own increment— 
all the increase being devoted to the extension of 
the enterprise. 

In Great Britain the housing question has been 
treated chiefly as a problem in municipal sociology. 
The leading en- 
terprises are 
confined to 
large cities. On 
the Continent 
the problem has 
presented itself 
chiefly as a 
phase of indus- 
trial life, and 
much more en- 
ergy has conse- 
quently been 
directed toward 
providing small 
homes for fac- 
tory operatives. 
Improved hous- 
ing on the Con- 
tinent flour- 
ishes best in connection with large industrial estab- 
lishments. Some of the larger English companies 
extend their sphere of activities so as to include su- 
burban homes.- The Artisans’, Laborers’ and Gen- 
eral Dwellings Company stands first in this respect. 

Germany, Belgium, Holland, Sweden and Den- 
mark, as well as Great Britain and France, have 
given considerable attention to improved housing. 
In all the European countries above named about 
ninety important enterprises are now in existence. 
In London alone 160,000: people are housed in genu- 
ine model tenements, while a far larger number 
have been transferred to cottages and cottage tene- 
ments in suburbs. Fully sixty millions of dollars 
are to-day remuneratively invested in the larger 
cities of Great Britain in improved housing enter- 
prises. ; 

Americans, however, had long lived in the belief 
that there could be nothing wrong with working- 
men’s conditions in the Great Republic. There 
were a few, it is true, who had some comprehension 
of the facts, and who had long labored manfully to 
cure the evil. To these few is due the credit of 
various legislative inquiries, culminating for the 
state of New York with the investigation and re- 
port made by the Tenement House Committee of 
1894, Richard Watson Gilder, chairman, and, for 
the federal government with the world wide 
study made by Dr. E. R. L. Gould of the-Johns 
Hopkins University, which has been published as 
the ‘‘ Highth Spécial Report. of the Commissioner of 
Labor, The Housing of the Working People,”’ doubt- 
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less the most important contribution yet made to 
the literature of this subject. 

Within two or three years, too. a large number 
of individuals from various parts of the country 
have made extensive independent studies in Europe. 
Among others who made pilgrimages abroad to 
look into this subject are Mrs. Roland C. Lincoln 
and Robert Treat Paine of Boston; Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Miss Edith 
Kendall, Rev. John B. Devins, Edward Marshall 
and John Lloyd Thomas of New York ; Miss Jane 
Addams of Chicago, and Miss Hannah Fox and Miss 
Helen Parrish of Philadelphia. Mr. D. O. Mills 
of New York has made an exhaustive study of 
British lodging houses for men. 

To the vast. majority of our people came with 
startling force the declaration of the ‘‘ Gilder ’? Com- 
mittee, established by irrefutable evidence, that the 
New York tenement system was the worst in the 
world, unless, indeed, some other American city 
might be able to contest this unhappy pre-eminence. 

This committee’s report showed New York to be 
the most densely populated city on earth, with 148.2 
persons to the acre in the territory south of the Har- 
lem River, which includes all but a very small frac- 
tion of the total city population. Paris comes next 
with a density of 125.2 per acre, and Berlin follows 

with 113 6. Sixty- 

six acres on the 

East Side in 1894 

had 986.4 to the 

acre, now doubt- 
less increased to 

well over 1,000. 

So far as is 

known, Bombay 
! comes next, with 
| 46.06 acres havy- 
' ing 759.66 persons 

to the acre, while 
the densest small 
section of Europe 
is the ‘‘ Josef- 
stadt’’ of Prague, 
with but 485.4 to 
the acre, and the 
most congested 
district of Lon- 
don is less than half as thickly populated as is New 
York. 

In one wing of its investigation the committee 
found a population of 255,033 persons out of which 
only 306 had access to bathrooms in the houses in 
which they lived. Here is a population larger than 
that of Providence, R. I.; Newark, N. J.; Minne- 
apolis or St. Paul ; Omaha, Indianapolis or Kansas 
City, and only a shade smaller than Washington, 
D. C., or New Orleans, with only 306 persons able 
to take a bath in the houses in which they lived ; 
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, and.there is no such thing as a public bath in New ~ 





York City. The only bathing facilities thus far 
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provided are some feeble beginnings by charitable 
societies. 

In the same department of investigation 15,726 
families, numbering 67,897 persons, an average of 
41-3 persons to the family, were found living in 
tenements of an average size of 284.4 square feet of 
floor area. A fair idea of the awful contraction of 
these quarters can be obtained only by measuring 
an ordinary sized room. A room 12 by 24 feet con- 
tains 288 square feet in floor area. In addition to 
the dreadfully inadequate size of the apartments it 
must be remembered that, these are in old, dilapi- 
dated, filth-soaked, dark, unventilated buildings. 
It is no wonder that with such conditions the death 
rate among children under five 
years of age runs up to 254.4 per 
thousand, while under the most 
favorable conditions it is only 30 
per thousand. This isa ‘‘ slaughter 
of the innocents’? compared with 
which the butchery of Herod, over 
which centuries of Christendom 
have shuddered, sinks into insig- 
nificance. Under the same condi- 
tions, too, the general death rate 
rises from an average of 21.03 for 
the entire city to 61.97 per thousand. 
The horror of this is intensified by 
the fact that adequate experiments 
in many of the largest cities of the 
world have proved that this murder 
may be prevented by properly built 
houses, with plenty of light and air 


and generous bathing facilities— E.R. L. 


in all of which New York is crim- 
inally behind the age so far as concerns her city 
wage-earning population. 

Still, improved housing enterprises of considerable 
importance exist, notably the Improved Dwellings 
Company of Brooklyn, originated by Mr. Alfred T. 
White; the Improved Dwellings Association and the 
Tenement House Building Company of New York, 
the Boston Co-operative Building Company, the Im- 
proved Dwellings Association, and the private en- 
terprise of Mr. James W. Tufts of Boston. 

One of the most interesting things about improved 
housing on both of the continents is that its pro- 
motion has been attended with rare financial suc- 
cess. We learn from Dr. Gould’s investigations that 
taking the forty-nine enterprises, avowedly com- 
mercial or semi-philanthropic in character, in Amer- 
ican and European cities having 100,000 inhabitants 
or upward, forty-three of them aré now earning 
dividends equaling or exceeding normal commer- 
cial rates, three are earning a savings bank rate of 
interest, while the remaining three have failed to 
come up to this standard. Expressing the relations 
in percentages we get a better idea of the signifi- 
cance of this statement. Eighty-eight per cent. of 
these enterprises were fully successful, six per cent 
fairly successful and but six per cent. failures. Can 











any other business present an equally creditabl 
record ? 

Due to all these varied studies and practical ex- 
periments the agitation for better living condition, 
for working people has become acute, not only in 
New York, but throughout the United States. The 
Improved Housing Council of New York, there- 
fore, met with a sympathetic and encouraging re- 
sponse when it undertook the practical work of 
forming the City and Suburban Homes Company. 

There is great danger that movements in which 
philanthropy forms a part may become sporadic. 
Time and again we have seen interesting move- 

ments restricted to a very limited sphere, and realiz- 
ing but half their promise. The 
reason for this state of things is 
that organization is effected sim- 
ply with present considerations in 
mind, and without a comprehensive 
programme or outlook. The gen. 
tlemen interested in the work of 
the Improved Housing Council de- 
termined that, whatever practical 
agency should be organized, they 
would guard against such dangers. 
With this end in view they deter- 
mined to select as president and 
leader of their enterprise one who, 
from his previous studies and prac- 
tical knowledge of the various 
phases of the problem, could fairly 
be esteemed to possess an outlook. 
Improved housing, even though it 
GOULD,. may have a commercial basis, 

is nevertheless a sociological prob- 
lem ; and success in dealing with it must de- 
pend to a considerable extent upon a right under- 
standing of sociological conditions. It was, there- 
fore, probably a wise thing to select for the presi- 
dent of the new organization one thoroughly trained 
on the academic side, but whose sympathy has 
always been chiefly enlisted toward the practical 
rather than the theoretical side of social problems. 

Accordingly a company was conceived which 
would deal at present with two important and dis- 
tinct phases of the housing problem, and, when suc- 
cessful therein, extend its sphere of work so as to 
include whatever had been left out of the initial 
programme. Improved housing having survived 
the experimental phase, both economically and so- 
ciologically, the promoters felt safe in organizing 
an investment company largely on the model of 
some of the London housing corporations, but with 
a somewhat wider aim. 

The proper way to begin a reform in the living 
conditions of the wage earners is to commence with 
the upper strata. Providing for the best and 
most prosperous leaves just so much more room for 
those underneath. Beginning at the top relieves 
the pressure and prompts an upward movement all 
along the line. Accordingly, tke mechanics and 
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better paid wage earners will be encouraged by 
this company to undertake the purchase of small 
homes built for them on suburban sites and sold on 
the installment plan with life insurance attached, 
while the future tenants of its city homes will be 
in the main taken from the classes below. The 
city homes of this company will cater to that class 
of people who desire two, three or four room apart- 
ments. The four-room apartments of these build- 
ings, as regards 
rentable space 
and conven- 
iences, will be 
equal in all sali- 
ent respects 
to the ordi- 
nary five-room 
apartments in 
the more mod- 
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ern tenement houses. It is safe 
to say that the iocations selected 
will be in neighborhoods where 
there is a demand for these apart- 
ments; —neighborhoods perhaps 
not the most densely populated, 
butat all events wherea positive 
need exists. The first building 
erected will cover a space 200 by 
400 feet. Very probably, in the fu- 
ture, smaller sites will be selected in different parts 
of the city, so that the standard of housing in the 
neighborhoods will be raised by force of competi- 
tion and example. While more than the resources 
of the largest conceivable corporation would be 
needed to provide model city homes for New York’s 
wage earning population, indirectly a great deal 
may be done by planting improved tenements in 
different neighborhoods. They exercise a powerful 
influence in raising the standard of accommodations 
furnished by owners of other tenement property. 

An important part of the work of the City and 
Suburban Homes Company will be to facilitate 
means of proprietorship among the better paid ele- 
ment of New York’s wage earning population. This 
step is along the line of true social progress, for 
popular proprietorship is probably the most powerful 
contributory element in social stability. The method 
by which these homes may be attained is somewhat 
as follows : 

In the first place, the company expects to pur- 
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chase several areas conveniently situated, if possible, 
within the limits of the ‘‘ Greater New York,”’ at 
points where good transit facilities are afforded. 
The company will operate conservatively, purchas- 
ing only enough land at one place to develop a 
colony. The land will be laid out as attractively 
as possible, and the estates carefully protected 
against anything which might injure the value of the 
property. This is very important to wage earners, 
because it will assure them of a permanent value for 
their homes when they become the full owners. By 
controlling a suburb, protection is afforded to future 
values in a way not possible where an individual lot 
is purchased and a house built by the owner, no 
matter on what scheme. 

Having selected and laid out the site, plans for 
small homes, costing probably from $1,000 to $2,000, 
will be offered to prospective purchasers, so that 
each one may select the particular type of house 

which he thinks he wants. When- 
ever a sufficient number have 
chosen plans, let us say twenty- 
five at a time, the houses will be 
built for them. Building in this 
way reduces the cost considera- 
bly, and the purchaser reaps the 
advantage. A free choice as re- 
gards plans will naturally result 
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in sufficient 
variety of arch- 
itecture so that 
a suburb will 
not present the 
appearance of 
dull uniform- 
ity. The buyer 
will not be lim- 
ited to the ordi- 
nary city lot, 
25 by 100 feet, but he may purchase more land so 
as to make a little garden for himself if he so de- 
sires. The land, however, must be for his own use 
and not for speculation. 

Each client, upon making his contract, will be 
called upon to pay down 10 per cent. of the pur- 
chase price of the house and lot, with the option of 
either a ten, fifteen or twenty years’ period in 
which to repay the remainder in monthly install- 
ments. These monthly payments will cover also 
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the cost of a life insurance policy. By this means a 
necessary protection is afforded to the family, 
which is often in a sad plight where the head 
has died during the period of acquiring a home. 
The risks will be assumed by a thordughly responsi- 
ble life insurance company, so that there can be no 
question of adequate protection. This life insurance 
feature is meant to constitute an essential part in 
the operation. The City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany will insist that all of its clients for suburban 
homes, if insurable subjects, shall become insured ; 
and where the head of the family is not an insurable 
subject his wife or some other member of the family 
may be taken. ‘ 
The company 
keeps the policy 
in force, pays the 
premiums, etc., 
so that all the 
client has to do 
is to submit him- 
self to a physical 
examination in 
the first instance. 
The plan of the 
City and Sub- 
urban Homes 
Company, as re- 
gards this phase 
of its work, offers 
probably more 
advantages both 
as regards cheapness, convenience and excel- 
lence of accommodations provided, than existing 
agencies. This fact is unquestionably being appre- 
ciated, for at the present time the company has 
more than 360 bona fide candidates for the pur- 
chase of suburban homes on its books. For pleasing 
architecture and durability of construction the com- 
pany expects to go beyond anything yet accomplished 
within the limits of Greater New York. 

The City and Suburban Homes Company begins 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000. While certain 
well known gentlemen of means and public spirit 
are large subscribers, it is hoped that the public 
will largely interest itself in the enterprise. Indeed, 
the officers and directors of the company hope to 
have a large number of stockholders with moderate 
and small sized holdings. With this end in view, the 
shares have been made $10 each, entitled to a cumu- 
lative dividend of 5 per cent. perannum. The se- 
curity of the investment is unquestionable, and it is 
hoped that the 5 per cent. cumulative dividend 
which is anticipated will attract a large number of 
persons of small means who cannot at present secure 
an equally safe investment at these rates. There is no 
reason why wage earners themselves should not thus 
invest their savings. The company would like to 
number among its future stockholders many of its 
own tenants. In that way they would become part 
owners of the enterprise which is rendering them 
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social service.. If the company should succeed in 
making a solid financial record, as there is every as- 
surance that it will, there ought to be no reason 
why the public should not evince that deep, prac- 
tical interest which will enable the corporation to 
grow to twenty times its existing capitalization and 
thus extend twenty fold its humanitarian service. 

The stock will be offered to thepublic through the 
well known banking houses of Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
& Co., the United States Trust Company, the Fifth 
Avenue Bank and the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company about December 1, these important 
financial institutions gratuitously placing their serv- 
ices at the disposition of the company to receive 
subscriptions. It is, perhaps, interesting to know 
that this enterprise is being organized and put into 
active existence without any compensation to pro- 
moters, underwriters, bankers and counsel. Due 
public announcement will be given of the date for 
subscriptions. 

Under the by-laws of the City and Suburban 
Homes Company dividends are restricted to a cumu- 
lative dividend of 5 percent. perannum. There is 
but one class of stock. All profits in excess will be 
carried to the account of surplus, to be used in the 
discretion of the 
directors in ex- 
tending the op- 
erations of the 
company. 

The personnel 
of the City’ and 
Suburban Homes. 
Company is a suf- 
ficient guarantee 
of its soundness, 
both as a busi- 
ness and a_phil- 
anthropic enter- 
prise. Its pres- 
ident, Dr. E. R. 
L. Gould, has 
made himself a. 
widely recog- 
nized authority 
on the housing 
question. He is the author of the special report of 
the Commissioner of Labor, on ‘‘ The Housing of the 
Working People,’’ recently issued by Col. Wright’s 
department at Washington. This report is the re. 
sult of three years’ study of the housing ques 
tion in Europe and America, and is considered the 
most complete storehouse of information on this 
subject. The vice-president, Mr. Samuel D. Bab- 
cock; the chairman of the Board of Directors, Mr. 
R. Fulton Cutting; Mr. D. O. Mills, Mr. W. Bayard 
Cutting and Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, of the Board 
of Directors, have long been active in the cause of 
tenement reform and are large shareholders in the 
Improved Dwellings Association of New York City, 
whose model tenements at Seventy-first street and 
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First avenue, built in 1881, have never failed to pay 
their annual dividend of 5 per cent. and have ac- 
cumulated a handsome surplus besides. Mr. Alfred 
T. White, ex-Commissioner of City Works for Brook- 
lyn, began building model tenements in that city 
more than twenty years ago, and Mr. White is now 
the largest single owner of model tenements in 
America. Mr. Isaac N. Seligman, of the well known 
banking house of that name, is a shareholder in the 
Tenement Dwellings Company, and Mr. Adrian Ise- 
lin, Jr., of Messrs. Adrian Iselin & Co., has built at 
New Rochelle, N. Y., a number of small cottages 
for clerks and other small salaried men. All these 
enterprises have not only proved sound investments, 
but their social results have been a source of great 
satisfaction to their promoters. Naturally, these 
gentlemen are confident that a profitable and use- 
ful future awaits the City and Suburban Homes 
Company. Mr. Joseph 8S. Auerbach of Davies, Stone 
& Auerbach, who are the counsel to the company, 
has long been aclose student of the housing question, 
and is chairman of the Committee on City Homes. 
Mr. George W. Young, president of the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company, is chairman of 
the Committee on Suburban Homes. The other di- 
rectors are Mr. John D. Crimmins, already largely 
interested financially in city tenements, and Mr. 
Charles Stewart Smith, ex-president of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Arthur W. Mil- 
bury is the secretary of the company. 

Among others who have taken an interest in 
the enterprise 
are Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, Mr. 
John D. Rocke- 
feller, Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff, 
Mr. George J. 
Gould, Mr. W. 
C. Schermer- 
horn, Hon. Seth 
Low, Mr. Percy 
R. Pine, Jr., 
Mr. Morris K. 
Jessup, Mr. W. 
D. Sloane, Miss 
Hannah N. 
Lawrence, Mr. 
David G. Leg- 
gett, Miss E. 
Aymar, Mrs. 
Alfred Corning 
Clark, Miss 
Olivia Phelps Stokes, Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes, 
Mr. M. Bayard Brown, Miss Anna T. Van Santvoord 
and Miss A. G. Johnson. 

The first of the city homes to be constructed by 
the City and Suburban Homes Company will be 
built on a plot of ground between Tenth and 
Eleventh avenues, partly fronting on West Sixty- 
eighth street and partly on West Sixty-ninth. The 
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space to be occupied consists of nineteen city lots. 
The location is happily chosen. It lies on the out- 
skirts of the tenement region on the west side. The 
tenants of the new homes will not merely be sur- 
rounded by better hygienic conditions, but will be 
in a neighborhood where there are elevating in- 
stead of degenerating influences at work. The 
buildings to be constructed are after the design of 
Mr. Ernest Flagg. Mr. Flagg’s plan was one of 
the two chosen by the company at the competition 
held last May. Mr. Flagg has previously been the 
architect for the present owner of the land in vari- 
ous other buildings. This first operation by the 
City and Suburban Homes Company is made pos- 
sible through the public-spirited action of Mrs. 
Alfred Corning Clark. She has turned over her 
land to the company on an appraised valuation in 
return for shares of its capital stock at par. She 
also makes a cash subscription to the capital stock 
of the company, which, together with the price of 
the land, will amount to half of the value of the 
land and buildings when completed. The remaining 
half, in accordance with the policy of the company, 
will be borrowed on mortgage. 

Mrs. Clark’s action shows a keen appreciation of 
the value of such efforts as the City and Suburban 
Homes Company is putting forth. She has been 
the first to appreciate the great utility of investing 
money through such an agency, at a fair return 
with humanitarian ends in view. She sees that 
wealthy people utilizing money in this fashion may 
prove to the less fortunate classes of society that 
sympathy for their situation and interest in their 
welfare are more broadly current than recent politi- 
cal agitators would have us believe. 

It is not too much to say that Mrs. Clark hopes 
her example will find many imitators among per- 
sons of wealth in New York. Whether her hope is 
realized or not, the force of her example and the 
value of her contribution are in no wise diminished. 
But why should her hope not be realized? The 
City and Suburban Homes Company is an enterprise 
engaged in the most beneficent form of social work. 
Its officers and directors are men of the highest 
standing, character and experience. They offer to 
the public what-they believe to be a safe and sound 
investment of 5 per cent. with improved New York 
real estate as asecurity. The social results from 
money so invested are of the highest value to the 
community. Why then should not men of wealth 
who feel moderate solicitude for the welfare of their 
less fortunate fellow kind utilize such an oppor- 
tunity as is offered by the City and Suburban Homes 
Company either by becoming its shareholders or, still 
better, specifically following the example of Mrs. 
Alfred Corning Clark, in providing the means for 
specific operations of the company ? 

The company also expects soon to build a block 
of six-story tenements 200 by 400 feet, and ac- 
commodating about 650 families. The site has 
not yet been definitely located, although the com- 
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pany is negotiating for several plots; but this 
block will probably be built in one of the densely 
populated tenement districts. The company hopes 
to buy its land and make its building contracts 
within amonth. The architects for 
these buildings will be Mr. James 
E. Ware, winner of the Prize Ten- 
ement Competition of 1879, and Mr. 
Ernest Flagg, each of whom will 
build half of the proposed block. 

The chief objections to the old 
style tenements are contracted 
quarters, lack of light and air and 
of sanitary accommodations, ensur- 
ing a large death rate, lack of 
family privacy, and promiscuous 
toilet arrangements, inviting moral 
deterioration, and danger from fire 
—that ever present tenement hor- 
ror. Allof these are cruelly wicked 
in such houses when new ; when 
they become old, dilapidated, in- 
fested with vermin and infected 
with disease germs, they are a dis- 
grace to humanity and a menace 
not only to the health of the unfortunates resident 
in them, but to that of the whole community. 

The unit of the plans of both Mr. Ware and Mr. 
Flagg is a building 100 feet square, with an interior 
court 30 feet square ventilated to the street either 
by narrow passageways, or from the street through 
the basements ; additional light, air and ventilation 
being provided by recessed courts 18 feet wide by 
about 60 feet deep opening from the streets. In 
Mr. Flagg’s plan a street 20 feet wide runs from 
avenue to avenue through the center of the block 
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at the rear of the buildings facing on either street. 
In Mr. Ware’s plan this rear street extends but half 
way through the block, but is connected by two 
courtways running from street to street at the rear 
of the buildings facing the avenues. 

In all these buildings every room 
opens on an abundance of light and 
air. Everywhere there is cross ven- 
tilation and plenty of light ; every 
apartment, whether it have two, 
three or four rooms, has its private 
water closet, laundry tubs, etc. In 
hundreds, perhaps in thousands, of 
the best tenements now existing, 
there are many bedrooms contain- 
ing only 40 to 50 square. feet of 
floor area, and lighted and venti- 
lated only from a narrow enclosed 
slit five or six stories high. In the 
buildings of this company the small- 
est bedrooms will contain 70 square 
feet of floor area, and the smallest 
living room 144 square feet. In ad- 
dition to the laundry tubs in each 
apartment, commodious laundries 
will be furnished, equipped with all the modern ap- 
pliances, and steam drying rooms where a washing 
may be dried in fifteen or twenty minutes ; also, 
splendid systems.of baths. In every way the build- 
ings will have those conveniences which are so dear 
to the heart of every housekeeper, and which add 
so greatly to the ease of making a home orderly, at- 
tractive and comfortable. 

Mr. Ware has adopted the French plan of a main 
entrance into the thirty feet square central court, 
from the corners of which start the stairways, four 
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to each 100 feet square building. Mr. Flagg’s en- 
trances are from the courts opening from the street. 
Each 100-foot building in both plans is divided into 
four compartments by unpierced fire walls running 
from cellar to roof. The structures will be either 
fire proof or of slow burning construction. The 
stairways will be fire proof and inclosed in fire proof 
compartments of brick. 

Gas will be introduced throughout the buildings. 
There is under consideration a system of gas ranges 
whereby housekeepers may have fire only when and 
in what quantity needed. This would certainly re- 
sult in much cooler dwellings during the summer, 
and would save a vast amount of trouble and work 
with coal and ashes. It is probable that the com- 
pany will furnish hot water throughout the build- 
ings without extra charge. This will be supplied 
by the central boiler system. which will furnish the 
hot water and steam for the baths, laundries, dry- 
ing rooms, and for the heating of halls and stair- 
ways. The exterior architecture of the buildings 
wil) be made as attractive as possible. A roof gar- 
den is among the possibilities. 

*rom a minute study of existing tenement con- 
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ditions the company finds that for the same rentals 
now paid in slum dwellings it can give from 25 to 
30 per.cent. more room than is now given, and hy- 
gienic, housekeeping and moral comforts so vastly 
improved that it is impossible to make a compari- 
son. Likewise its suburban homes will be avail- 
able to purchasers at a price not greatly if at all in 
excess of ordinary rates of rental for city apart- 
ments of even smaller dimensions, the monthly rent 
payment including an installment on the purchase of 
a house and a portion of the life insurance premium. 

The movement thus outlined seems destined to 
assume in the early future very large dimensions. 
The great and constantly increasing population of 
New York must be housed; and there seems to be 
no reason why this carefully devised scheme upon 
the lines of what someone has called ‘“‘ philanthropy 
and five per cent.’’ should not make successful use 
of many millions of capital. It will give New York 


the benefit of the best experience of other cities and 
countries, and will play a leading part, doubtless, 
in that complete abolition of slum districts that the 
progress of civilization must accomplish within the 
next half century. 
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BY WALTER L. HERVEY, PRESIDENT OF 


N any community it is a matter of vital interest 
to all to know how the children come by their 
religious nurture and training and how effective 
and adequate this nurture and training is. Es- 
pecially important is this inquiry in our country, 
where things of this kind are apt to go by default 
or, at least, to go on without guidance or supervision. 
And if, as Mr. Benjamin Kidd maintains, a prepon- 
derating element in the type of character which the 
civilization of the future demands is the sense of 
reverence, it is of increasing importance to know 
how this sense is being developed. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL FORCE. 

Of the three institutions which have charge of 
this matter—namely, the school, the family and the 
church—only one seems to be in shape for effective 
action. The secular school is, for the time being, 
seriously handicapped in the matter of religious 
instruction, though there appears no good reason 
why the secular school might not, and should not, 
give a certain religious grounding irrespective of 
sect, and why an atmosphere, at least, of reverence 
far exceeding anything now attained should not be 
insisted upon. As for the American home as a 
factor in religious training, it is a melancholy fact 
that the American home seems just now too occu- 
pied in adjusting itself to a complex environment 
to be as effective as it should be as an educational 
force of any kind. We need not dwell on this, nor 
need we do more than mention the rapidly increas- 
ing number of conscientious and intelligent parents 
who are going to change all this some day. For 
the time being it is a fact, and all teachers and 
society in general must reckon with it as such. 


(Upon the church, then, society must lay the chief 


~burden of the religious education of children. But 
as the theological seminary offering a course in 
pedagogics has yet to be heard from, and as the 
ministers are, as a rule, not yet able to preach to 
the children to edification, and as some of the good 
people in the pews are “‘ scary’? when a minister 
who knows the way to the hearts of children does 
speak to them from the pulpit in simple language 
and with objective illustrations, we are obliged 
finally to place the burden on the shoulders of the 
institution known as the Sunday school. This isa 
clear case of ‘‘ parturiunt montes.’? For who that 
knows anything about the matter, either from per- 
sonal experience or observation, does not feel that to 
place such mountains of responsibility upon the 


shoulders of such a ‘‘ mouse ’’ as the modern Sunday , 


school is simply ridiculous? Venerable as it is and 
big as it is (in our country alone it now numbers 
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not less than ten millions of pupils), in comparison 
with its responsibilities, and especially in view of its 
limitations, is it not pitifully ineffective and inade- 
quate? And more than this, in view of a suspicion 
which is more honest and widespread than is com- 


monly supposed, that, speaking by and large, the. 


more effective the Sunday school becomes on its 
present lines the less adequate it is likely to prove, 
may we not agree that the sooner we get at the 
facts and discuss remedies the better it will be for 
the children and for society, of which they are soon 
to be active members? This, at least, is the view- 
point of the present article, and from this view- 
point there seems to be warranted a frank facing 
of the present situation and a fair-spirited inquiry 
into the merits of the case at large. In this inquiry 
we shall consider first the rise of the Sunday school 
idea and in particular try to find what have been 
the virtues and besetting sins of Sunday schools 
in time past, and then we shall be better able to 
discuss present ends, means and appliances. © 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PIONEERING. 


Just when the Sunday school idea originated is 
not known, but we have the record of an interest- 
ing school of Bible study which was held at Jeru- 


salem not far from 2,342 years ago. The superin- 


tendent was a minister named Ezra and he had a 
staff of thirteen assistant superintendents and thir- 
teen trained teachers, all of whom were paid, besides 
other teachers regarding whom we do not know 
whether they were trained and paid or not. The 
pupils were “ all the people,’’ both men and women, 
and all that could hear with understanding. On 
the occasion described the school lasted from day- 
light to mid-day, and notwithstanding the long ses- 


sion and the fact that the people stood from the _ 


{ beginning to the end, we are told that the ears of 
all the people were attentive. The reason of this 
attention is not far to seek: ‘‘ The teachers read 
in the book of the law of God distinctly and they 
gave the sense so that they (the pupils) understood 
the reading.”’ The effect of this kind of teaching 
was pathetic, for we are told that “‘all the people 
wept when they heard the words of the law ;”’ and 
then, being told that it wasn’t the correct thing to 
weep when they understood the law, they went to 
the other extreme and “ did make great mirth be- 
cause they had understood the words that were de- 
clared unto them.’’ In our time Sunday school pu- 
pils may weep and they have been known to make 
great mirth, but not particularly, so far as 1 have 
observed, because they have understood the words 
declared unto them. 
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HINTS FROM OLD TIME SUNDAY SCHOOL PRACTICE, 


Thus was the ‘Sunday school idea”’ set going 
more than two thousand years ago. From that day 
to this the course of religious instruction impresses 
one chiefly by the fact of its irregularity. It has been 
rather a series of waves than a steady current. The 
impulse given by Jesus, for example, had its effect 
upon the apostles, for it is recorded of them that every- 
where they went they taught as well as preached, 
and this was true of their immediate successors. 
But for a thousand years after the early Christian 
schools, with their vigorous prosecution of the work 
of teaching both children and adults, there rested a 
blight upon religious teaching as upon everything 
else. Then came Luther, who laid down the dic- 
tum that nobody should be chosen as a minister if 
he were not before this a school master, and from 
whom the Romanists learned a lesson about the re- 
lation of the church to the children which they 
have not forgotten to this day. And then, as the 
wave of the Reformation subsides, religious teach- 
ing again falls into neglect and disrepute, and not 
until the great revival under Wesley, Whitefield 
and Edwards does there come a fresh appreciation 
of the need of taking care of the rising generation. 

Some other lessons of this early period are so ap- 
plicable to our present needs that it may be worth 
our while to pause and see what they are. In the 
first place, we read that in the olden days large por- 
tions of the Bible were committed to memory, that 
attendance was compulsory, that much stress was 
laid upon home teaching, and that among the Jews 
in particular the profession of teaching was re- 
garded as the very highest of all; as one, in fact, in 
which God himself was engaged. ‘He teaches 
little children,”’ says the Talmud in answer to the 
question ‘* What does God do in the fourth hour,” 
and ‘‘ the city’s keepers ’’ are said to be “‘ the teach- 
ers.”? In the Jewish schools and in the early Chris- 
tian schools there was the closest touch between 
teachers and taught. The lessons were never lec- 
tures, but always consisted of ‘‘ free questions and 
frank answers” and discussions in which all took 
part, and attention was paid to individualism in 
instruction. On the other hand, it is equally ap- 
parent that whenever the wave of interest and of 
pure and undefiled religion subsided there was not 
only a marked falling off in the founding and car- 
ing for schools, but also a degeneration in the 
methods employed in the schools that survived. 
Orthodoxy rather than pure and undefiled religion 
becomes the end of instruction and the memorizing 
of dogmas and the catechism the chief means of 
instruction. The minister loses touch with the chil- 
dren of the church, and finds it easier to preach a long 
sermon to adults than continue the familiar conver- 
sational style. AM of which we may take home to 
ourselves as an illustration of two familiar truths : 
First, that it is easier for those who have no life in 
themselves to do a formal thing at arm’s length 
than to come into living and personal touch with 


individuals ; and secondly, that the same thing 
done in the same way during a considerable time 
always tends to become mechanical, uninteresting 
and dead. 


BIRTH OF THE MODERN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The modern Sunday school was born a little more 
than a century ago. Familiar to most of us is the 
story of Robert Raikes of Gloucester ; how, moved 
by the wretched ignorance of the poor children of 
his own city, he organized a mission Sunday school 
for them, having a staff of paid teachers and a cur- 
riculum which included reading (not a bad idea for 
many Sunday schools to-day) as well as the element- 
ary truths of religion ; how, as Mr. A. Caswell Ellis 
points out (Pedagogical Seminary, June, 1896), 
within four years there were a quarter of a million 
of pupils in the Sunday schools of the United King- 
dom alone, and how, within twenty vears after the 
announcement of Raikes’ school, Bible and tract 
societies had been organized and a powerful impulse 
given even to the work in foreign fields. So much 
vitality is there in the spirit of social service applied 
in the work of religious instruction ! 

In due process of time, however, there came about 
the old transition from interest to habit. The ques- 
tion book laid its dead hand on teachers and pupils, 
and the rivalries of denominations and of publishers 
produced so intense a system of local option as to 
destroy the little warmth that might have come 
from co-operation. The books of this period either 
indicate what violence was done to child nature or 
reveal the existence in those days of a marvelous 
type of childhood. Whether the things in those 
books indicate what the children liked to have said 
to them on the subject of religion, or what kind 
of things grown people thought the children liked 
to have said to them on the subject of religion, is 
perhaps immaterial. It was asad state of affairs in 
either case. The legitimate fruit of this era may be 
not too unfairly indicated by this confession of one 
who is nowa brilliant and devout woman, but who 
as a child was too brilliant to be devout, though she 
was regular in attendance on Sunday school; namely, 
that she reached the ripe age of thirteen years be- 
fore it was revealed to her that the scene of the 
Bible narrative was not laid in heaven. That the 
Sunday school survived the abuses to which it was 
subject at this period is strong proof of the vitality 


- of the Sunday school idea, or of the religious in- 


stinct, or both. 
THE REFORM OF THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


One of the first, if not the very foremost, to plan 
and work for better things for the Sunday school 
was the Rev. John H.Vincent. And it was an im- 
measurable advance over all that had preceded, 
when he and those whom he inspired devised, 
elaborated, fought for, and finaliy carried triumph- 
antly into the schools the uniform lessons of the In- 
ternational system. This was a gigantic achieve- 
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ment. To overcome the prejudices of the people 
and meet the attacks of publishers who had 
money invested in the old question books, and then 
enlist the co-operation of the entire world, and 
keep them all together for twenty years, was a 
noble work. The advantages of this system over 
all that preceded it were indeed great. It brought 
order out of chaos, helped people to work together 
and made possible the development of such an un- 
denominational periodical as the Sunday School 
Times, which under the old system could not have 
attained circulation enough to warrant the mainte- 
nance of creditable standards. 

THE NEW EDUCATION IN THE SECULAR SCHOOL. 

This system has now been in use for a generation. 
It has not been entirely satisfactory. It has its 
faults. And these faults are now made especially 
prominent by certain advances in secular education 
which have been made during the past fifteen years. 
By way of giving a background for what follows, 
the points in this advance may be briefly summar- 
ized : The first thing that strikes us in comparing 
the new and the old is not only the fact that the 
curriculum seems much richer, but that the entire 
conception of the curriculum has been changed. 
The old dogma of formal discipline—whereby the 
child’s mind was conceived of as composed of dis- 
tinct powers each one of which must be whetted, 
and the curriculum was conceived of as composed 
of studies, each one of which would serve as a whet- 
stone for a special power, has been discredited. In its 
place we have the notion of the mind as a thing of 
life, of growth and of unity. The function of the cur- 
riculum is therefore primarily to provide nutrition, 
and secondarily, to provide formal discipline, and this 
in connection with, and not apart from, the process 
of nutrition. Thus, by killing two birds with one 
stone, we justify by making possible the enrichment 
of the curriculum. The old dry drill in the three 
R’s gives place to the fresh, interesting, human 
study of literature (taking literature as the type of 
all the new studies), which, of course, involves the 
three R’s, but relegates them to a subordinate place 
and gives much besides that the three R’s could 
never give. Again, from the idea of development 
it follows that a child has stages of growth that 
succeed one another in a definite order and are es- 
sentially different from one another in their method 
of treatment. And, finally, as the child is a whole 
and not a congeries of faculties, even so that which 
he studies must be a whole and not a series of more 
or less disjointed lessons. The child is interested 
in masses, not in scraps, and just as it is far easier to 
pronounce a sentence of twelve words than a 
series of twelve words not making a _ sentence, 
so, for example, it is easier to commit to mem- 
ory connected portions of the Bible than a string 
of Golden Texts ; more interesting to get much out 
of a lesson than many things ; and more profitable 
to study twenty lessons all bearing upon one point 
than have picked out for us and driven into us 
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twenty points supposed to be. cr pretended to be, 
derived from one lesson. This .uay all be summed. 
up in one word. The modern way allows and en- 
courages and requires children to use their own self- 
activity instead of forcing them to receive, or pre- 
tend to produce, that which is foreign to their na- 
ture or beyond their stage of development ; leads 
them to think and feel for themselves, and particu- 
larly to seel a principle in mathematics or in morals 
long before they can see and state it. 


““THE NEW EDUCATION IN THE CHURCH.’’ 


Unity, adaptation and self-activity are thus the 
key words of the new movement in secular educa- 
tion. How far have Sunday schools in general and 
the International lessons in particular responded to 
these principles ? The answer must be that the prev- 
alent idea of unity seems to be uniformity, which 
is a vastly different thing. The prevalent idea of 
adaptation seems to be satisfied by giving, on prin- 
ciple, to the youngest children the same topic as to 
the oldest, only under protest providing optional 
primary lessons of indifferent pedagogical value ; 
by using the historic method with those who have 
no historic sense, and by providing such an unorga- 
nized sequence of lessons that even those who have 
the germ of the historic sense are unable to develop 
it. There are tens of thousands of graduates from 
the Sunday school to day who have studied lessons 
on the life of Christ, but who have no more adequate 
idea of that life as a whole than they have of the his- 
tory of the dukes of Edom. Finally, the prevalent 
idea of self activity may be judged from the fact 
that the main motive in the laying out of the 
course, and in the greater number of the commen- 
taries upon the course, seems to be, and to have 
been from the beginning, hortatory rather than 
educational. 

The best indication of the fact that this system is 
now coming to be outgrown is to be found in 
the success of substitute systems and in the in- 
creasing tendency evinced by the International 
Committee to adopt suggestions and make changes. 
One of the most suggestive movements of reform 
is that which Bishop John H. Vincent originated 
and has called the ‘‘ New Education in the Church,”’ 
and those who know Bishop Vincent are not sur- 
prised that the one who was prime mover in the 
reforms of thirty vears ago should be among the 
first in the field to-day. His plan involves the 
bringing into the Sunday school the same study oi 
the children and adaptation to their needs that has 
characterized the best of the advances in the secular 
schools. Prominent among those who are trying 
to bring about reform through providing a more 
rational system of Bible study, particularly through 
the offering of a more pedagogical plan of lessons, 
are the promoters of the movement which is now 
known as the Bible Study Union. And it is this of 
which the editor of the REVIEW oF REVIEWS has 
requested a more detailed review. 
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THE BIBLE STUDY UNION—ITS HISTORY. 

_ The beginnings of this movement seem to be 
fairly traceable to the work of President (then Pro- 
fessor) W. R. Harper, about ten years ago, whose 
splendid campaign for improved methods of Bible 
study so powerfully affected the country at large. 
Dr. Harper was also the supervising editor of the 
first published lessons of the series, and ever since 
the lessons have been edited by men of scholarship 
who are in sympathy with President Harper’s spirit 
and method. The father of the movement itself is 
the Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, who, after some prelimi- 
nary experimenting, issued the first course of les. 
sons in the year 1891. The circulation increased in 
the first three years from ten thousand to one 
hundred thousand and then to one hundred and 
fifty thousand. The lessons were translated and 
printed in several foreign languages for use in the 
missionary field. New courses were continually 
added, and finally, in 1893, the corporation known 
as the Bible Study Union was formed, being an or- 
ganization of about 500 distinguished college presi- 
dents and professors, cluigymen, Sunday school su- 
perintendents and teachers, etc., representing a 
dozen different denominations. 


THE ‘“‘UNION’S”’ POINTS OF EXCELLENCE, 


The essential advantages of this system may be 
stated as follows : 

1. It is characterized by logical and complete an- 
alysis and comprehensive synthesis. The lessons in 
the seven years course of the International system 
have always been co-ordinate in importance ; the 
unit was the individual lesson In the Bible Study 
Union system there is subordination and grouping ; 
the unit is the course for the year, which is a true 
whole, having a beginning, a sequence and subor- 
dination of parts, and an ending. You feel that you 
are getting somewhere logically and not merely 
keeping step with millions of fellow students the 
world over. 

2. This system, as is agreed by those who testify 
in its favor, favors and even compels the study of 
the Bible text, by reason of the fact that it provides 
no excerpts in the form of lesson leaves. This isa 
strong point. Still better even than this is the 
wider reading and study which are favored bya 
systematic, and hence attractive and effective, plan 
of daily readings, each an integral part of the les- 
son for the week. If this seems to be less intensive 
than the old scheme, it should be remembered that 
the old scheme seemed to be moreintensive than it 
really was, and that intensiveness does not imply 
barrenness of subject matter. An integral part of 
the plan, of which Mr. Blakeslee claims to be the 
originator, and which has been made much of, is 
the opportunity afforded for writing down the 
answers to set questions in the pupil’s lesson leaf. 
This is doubtless a good thing and has worked ex- 
tremely well, though it has possibilities of abuse, as 
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has everything else for that matter, in the hands 
of an unskilled teacher. . 

3. In fact, we may say that chief among the 
merits (and practical difficulties) of this system is 
the fact that it both demands and makes possible 
a higher grade of teaching. The unambitious 
and the incompetent will be likely to be found advo- 
cates of the old way, by which it is by no means 
meant -to be implied that teachers and superintend- 
ents who are neither incompetent nor unambitious 
may not prefer some other system than the one 
under consideration. 

4, It aims to secure gradation and individual treat- 
ment as part of the system itself. The children 
and the youths and maidens are not left to the 
tender mercies of denominational publishers, which 
too often prove cruel, especially to the two younger 
grades. This gradation is furthered by the fact 
that this scheme provides for completing the Bible 
in three years, one year in the Old ‘Testament, one 
in the life or teachings of Jesus, and one with the 
apostles. This seems to make the work of grading 
and adaptation easier, as well as the progress of the 
children through the Bible more varied and hope 
ful. A corollary of this plan is that the notes and 
quarterlies can be bound and used by successive 
classes as they reach the proper stage. A school 
library, accessible to all, thus replaces individual 
helps progressively assigned to the waste basket 

5. It gives a better chance to each individual class 
to travel at its own gait. The lessons are not dated, 
and one may begin the school year in September or 
in January without feeling that he is out of step 
with anybody. Why it should ever have been sup- 
posed that Mr. Brown’s class of girls aged fourteen 
should be able to proceed as rapidly as Miss Green’s 
class of boys of the same age has always been a 
mystery to the present writer. There are cases on 
record of classes which failed to finish the lesson 
for the day, but felt impelled to proceed next time 
to the lesson of the day. A further evidence of the 
elasticity of this plan is found in its adaptability, 
with slight change, to denominational uses. 

6. After all, the true test of vaiues is the test of 
time and trial. These lessons have been tried widely 
and for a sufficient length of time. One result they 
certainly have produced, they have made a large 
number of people tremendously enthusiastic in 
their favor. The remark of a delegate to a local 
Sunday school convention is illuminating ana sug- 
gestive. Said he to his home Sunday school on his 
return, ‘‘ I couldn’t make nothing of what they said 
except that we were all a pack of fools for not tak- 
ing up with the Blakeslee system.’”’ And the fol- 
lowing testimony of a minister whose name carries 
weight on two continents is worth more than argu- 
ments : “I have learned more about the Bible from 
my personal study of the Bible Study Union les- 
sons during the past three years than from all the 
study I ever gave to the subject anywhere or at any 
time before.”’ 
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PEDAGOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL DEFECTS, 


In the judgment of many, however, the system 
is not without some defects which it is important 
toremedy. As these are not merely faults of exe- 
cution, but involve matters of principle, they may 
best be reached by quoting the words of Mr. Blakes- 
lee himself. First as to the purpose of the Sunday 
school. 

‘*The question is,’? says he, ‘‘ how can its (the 
Bible’s) contents be so arranged and taught that, 
in the ordinary year of Sunday school life with all 
its limitations, our young people shall, as a rule, 
become reasonably well informed regarding its 
principles, facts and teachings, and have a good 
working acquaintance with the book as a whole. 
: With such a system ‘ children 
would come to know so much about the Bible as to 
put their elders to shame.”’ 

From the above extract the author’s pedagogical 
point of view is reasonably clear. The purpose of 
the lessons in question, as here stated, seems to be 
to impart imformation about biblical facts and 
teachings and to give a good working acquaintance 
with the Bible, such as a child might be proud to 
possess. This sounds suspiciously like the old ‘ in- 
formation theory,” which still holds forth in young 
ladies’ finishing schools and in the public schools 
of some large cities, but which elsewhere has given 
way to the idea of education through formation, 
through giving each individual ‘‘ his proper food 
and motion.’’ Evidences abound throughout the 
lessons that those who prepared the questions had 
uppermost in their minds the need of imparting im- 
portant information. 

Again, regarding the classification of pupils, the 
three ages of man are said to be as follows : First, 
‘‘The story age,’’ from five to seven. In this there 
should be given the ‘‘ Bible stories and great simple 
truths about God and man and the relations be- 
tween them.”’ Next the “ intellectually acquisitive 
age,’ which “‘should be used to fix in mind the 
great facts and teachings of biblical history and 
biography.’’ This embraces the period between the 
eighth and the nineteenth year inclusive. Finally, at 
twenty, there dawns the “ reflective period of life — 
those years in which they begin to think for them- 
selves on abstract questions of truth and duty.” 
In this stage may come the “‘ careful and prolonged 
study of the separate books and topics of the Bible 
—its doctrines and ethics, its poetry and literature 
—year by year.” 

As a psychological analysis of development this 
must be regarded as faulty. It savors more of the 
old, hard and fast divisions of pre-evolutionary 
science than of the modern theory of development. 
A child begins to think (implicitly) as soon as he 
begins to do anything, and begins to reflect (in his 
own way) before he begins his career as a Sunday 
school ‘‘ scholar.’? The work at this stage should 
take account of this fact—more than is apparent in 
the lessons as at present planned. Regarding the 
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apportionment of the work within these groups we 
are further told that ‘the primary department 
would be studying the stories and great truths of 
the Gospels ; the younger classes in the main body 
of the school would be studying the Gospels his- 
torically ; while the older classes would be studying 
the Gospels doctrinally ; and the Bible classes 
would be studying some one Gospel consecutively. ’’ 

The main motive of the lessons for the younger 
classes is thus historical. But, as Has already been 
intimated, the historical sense develops late. These 
lessons assume its presence and appeal to it long 
before it is born. The power to respond to good 
literature, on the other hand, can be reckoned on 
very early indeed. It is, therefore, the literary, not 
the historical, method that should come first. 


THE HISTORICAL VERSUS THE LITERARY METHOD. 


Even in Miss Wheelock’s Primary lessons, which 
are designed for children of five, and are likely to 
be used with children younger still, being the lowest. 
in the course, the title, ‘A Year With Jesus,”’ is 
incomprehensible to children and ambiguous to 
adults. But it is found to mean that the historical 
method intrudes even here. 

The subjects of the lessons are chosen more for 
the purpose, seemingly, of covering the entire space 
between the birth and the death, resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus, than of giving the children that 
which they can best appropriate, regardless of the 
demands of historic sequence and completeness. In 
fact, so far as relates to the principle of choice and 
grouping of topics. for the youngest children, there 
is no essential difference between the Bible Study 
Union lessons and those set by the International 
Committee. In the matter of particular lessons 
the former seems to have hit the needs of the chil- 
dren better sometimes, and sometimes, though less 
frequently, the latter have found the happier phras- 
ing and made the better choice. But the principle 
is essentially the same in both. In no case is there 
a grouping of like with like extending to more than 
two lessons, and nowhere is there departure from 
strict historic sequence. The child of kinder- 
garten age rejoices to see how “ one thing busts into 
another.’’ But does the lesson about Zaccheus 
‘* bust into’’ that about ‘“‘ Palm Sunday ” or palms 
into the vineyard story, with its cheerful dénoue- 
ment of ‘‘they took him and killed him and cast 
him forth out of the vineyard,” illustrated by a 
bunch of grapes that look like bubbles resting on 
a leaf, each grape containing a “ fruit of the spirit ?’’ 
And more than this, not only ‘does the year begin 
with the second chapter of Luke, but it ends with 
the twenty-fourth. This desire to reach the (his- 
toric) end of the narrative by a given date we may 
be sure is not shared by the infants who study these 
lessons. Besides there are parents who find it hard 
to justify on any ground whatever the teaching to 
a child of kindergarten age the betrayal, con- 
demnation and crucifixion of Christ. To them it 
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seems not only to do violence to the child’s spirit, 
but to do so absolutely unnecessarily. Is there not 
in this wide world to be found material for forty- 
eight lessons to young children on the Heavenly 
Father’s love and care and on the Lord Jesus’ life 
of helpfulness and beauty, without bringing in that 
which at best is ill adapted to the spiritual needs of 
children? Even if topics should run out, what 
mother and what kindergartner does not know that 
children love to hear the same story again and again ? 
Why should little Ascanuis in his march through 
the Gospels be obliged to ‘‘ make” a certain point 
with every Sabbath day’s journey? And why 
should he be confined in his first year to the Gos- 
pels anyway? The Old Testament is the child’s 
own book of stories. Isn’t there something in the 
lives of those naive old people that is better for the 
babies to hear about than the depraved performances 
of Judas and Pilate ? 


UNITY, ADAPTATION, SELF- ACTIVITY IN THE ‘‘ CHURCH 
KINDERGARTEN. ”’ 


Enough has been said to indicate how the present 
writer feels regarding the success thus far of the 
Bible Study Union in meeting the needs of the 
younger children. The trouble is one both of prin- 
ciple and of execution, but chiefly the former. The 
first thing to dois what Pestalozzi said to do, and 
himself did, a hundred years ago,—turn the primary 
school coach right around. It is not so much that 
one wheel needs oiling as that the whole coach is on 
the wrong road. In the interest of perfect frankness, 
however, and for the sake of the children, it may be 
better to speak of some defects of execution in indi- 
vidual lesson plans which might still exist even if 
the defects in the system itself were remedied. 

In the first place the lessons show a lack of unity. 
They are apt to be overcrowded. The lesson on the 
crucifixion (for five year old children) is summed 
up in the following eleven questions, ten of which 
are questions of fact or information: 

““1, What had happened to Jesus on Thursday 
night ? 

‘© 2. What did the soldiers do with Jesus on Friday 
morning ? 

3. Why did they get Simon to carry His cross for 
Him ? 

‘*4. What prayer did Jesus make for the soldiers ? 

‘*5. How did the people standing about the cross 
treat Jesus ? 

‘*6. What did one of the thieves ask Jesus ? 

‘7, What did Jesus say to His mother and to John? 

‘8. How long was the sky darkened while Jesus 
was on the cross ? 

‘*9. What did Jesus say just before He died ? 

“10. Why did Jesus die upon the cross? (Golden 
text ) 

“11. What can we do for Jesus in return for His 
great love to us?”’ 

In the parable of the vineyard, to take another 
example, the children are introduced to the subject 
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of vineyards by a swift review of vineyards in gen- 
eral,—in California, on the Rhine and in Palestine, 
where, by the way, one of the bunches was so large 
that it took two men to carry it. Then by way of 
introduction to the sequence of events they are told 
the events of the first three days of Passion 
week. Then the circumstance that called out the 
parable is stated, though it contains the hard word 
‘* authority,’’ and has no possible bearing on what 
follows in the children’s lesson. Finally, by way of 
objective preparation, the vineyard is made im the 
sand box. The children are now ready for the lesson, 
which is substantially as follows: ‘‘ You would 
naturally expect husbandmen to give the fruit of 
the vineyard to the owner. These husbandmen did 
not but stoned and killed the messengers. Prophets 
and teachers and Jesus Himself are the messengers 
to God’s vineyard and we are éxpected to bear the 
fruit of the spirit.—‘ love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temper- 
ance.’ Are you trying to let the fruits of the spirit 
grow in your heart ?”’ 

Now, aside from the question of whether this 
lesson is as suitable for the tender young children 
as for the tough old Pharisees, for whom it was 
originally intended, does there not seem to be in it 
a lack of unity and a tendency to cram? Is there 
due regard for the principle, which is clearly enough 
stated by Miss Wheelock in her directions to teach- 
ers, that ‘“‘ one truth is all the teacher can impress 
upon the minds of little children with force and 
clearness ”’ ? 

The besetting sin of religious teaching is, as every- 
one knows, the vice of inappropriate and imperti- 
nent moralizing. Every lesson, it is thought, must 
end with a moral, just as it used invariably to begin 
with the time-honored question, ‘‘ What was the sub- * 
ject of our last lesson ?’’ And there are signs that it 
is still commonly believed that the more morals you 
can extract from a single passage the better. It is 
the principle of the old commentators, who seemed 
to think that you don’t learn unless you know you 
learn and know what you learn and can say it in 
terms, and that whether you have learned or not is 
of less importance than to be able to state what you 
ought to learn or have learned. In these days, how- 
ever, it is counted a mark of pedagogical good breed- 
ing not to display in the presence of children morals 
that are insufficiently clothed in their proper habili- 
ments of imagery and human interest. It is to be 
said for these lessons that they sin against these 
principles less than most. There is but one personal 
application in each lesson. The points for the most 
part follow naturally from the subject of the lesson 
and particularly from the ‘‘ lesson hymn,”’ which is 
almost always well chosen. But on the whole the 
impression created by a careful study of these lessons 
is that they deal too much with words and too little 
with imagery ; they do not find the child where he 
is, and work out from him. There is the effort to 
adjust him to something rather than to adapt some- 
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thing to him. The law of self-activity is violated. 
And the truths inculcated, having no depth of earth 
and being so many, have the less chance of taking 
root and bearing fruit. 

Much is made of the Kindergarten sewing cards, 
one of which accompanies each lesson. Whatever 
may be said regarding the simplicity, artistic auality, 
variety and appropriateness of these cards, there is 
one fault which is vital and quite able to be rem- 
edied. Much of the work is too minute and is open 
to the charge often brought against the kindergarten 
by experts of being a “‘ bad eye factory ”’ and fidget 
generator. 

The ‘‘ children’s course,’’ for children eight years 
old. prepared by the same editor. seems better 
adapted and of distinctly higher grade, especially in. 
the matter of pictures. In the problem of finding 
‘“something to do’’ for the children, however, the 
possibilities have not been exhausted, and there is 
room for immense improvement in the matter of 
literature and story telling. It should be added that 
there are at least four other published series of 
lessons for the younger children, each of which 
offers a suggestion that might wisely be adopted by 
the ideal plan. And there are possibilities untried 
by any lessons within the writer’s knowledge. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTION. 


It is evident from the foregoing that in the humble 
opinion of the writer the time has not come to speak 
in unqualified praise of any plan for meeting the 
needs of the youngest children. There are signs of 
promise, but results are as yet crude. The best 
thing about the matter is the steady and rapid im- 
provement which is manifest, especially in the sys- 
tem particularly under review, and this is what 
makes it seem better worth while to make criticisms 
in utmost frankness. 

The most helpful thing possible would be to secure 
a consensus of the competent regarding underlying 
principles and their proposed applications. This 
suggestion applies to all grades, but especially to the 
lowest. Here in a peculiar sense each lesson is a 
complex. involving literature, music, art, science 
and industry. Each of these aspects should there- 
fore be passed under review by a specialist. This 
is not an impracticable scheme. It is already being 
carried out in the secular kindergarten, where, par- 
ticularly in the training of kindergartners. the new 
plan of cooperation of departments is destined to 
replace the old plan of committing to a single ‘‘ gen- 
eral practitioner ’’ the entire work of inspiring and 
instructing neophytes and revealing to them the 
mysteries of the craft. 


THE WILDERNESS OF HELPS. 


No initial treatment of the Sunday school problem 
is complete without reference to the work of those 
who are engaged in the Sunday s<hool business seem- 
ingly for revenueonly. One who patiently and open- 
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mindedly wades through the wilderness of Sunday 
school ‘‘helps’’ will gain the general impression 
that there are many denominations and more pub- 
lishers, but that of pedagogical skill and scientific 
knowledge of the interests, needs and limitations of 
children there is woeful lack. And this will be 
found true not of one publishing house but of many; 
and while some are venial offenders others are guilty 
of something more like ‘‘ mortal sin.”’ « 

As atype of the venial kind may be cited one of 
the better class of ‘‘ lesson pictures ”’ for the very 
little ones. A tipsy Oriental is shown staggering 
toward his humble cot, a carafe with highly colored 
dregs in his hand. His coming creates consternation. 
The children run to the mother. On the reverse of 
the card the story is told and there follows this ques 
tionnaire : 

‘“‘How do the people in the picture look? Poor 
and ragged. 

‘* What kind of a home have they? A poor home. 

‘* Where has the man been? In bad company. 

‘* What has brought him trouble? The bottle. 

‘What was init? Strong drink. 

‘““What has it taken from him? 
strength. 

‘What else? Happiness. 

‘*“From what should you keep away? 
drink. 

‘“* Whom should you always obey? The Lord.”’ 

There is no term that so fitly characterizes such 
stuff as this as the good old Saxon word rot. Why 
not follow Life’s suggestion and show the children 
a real specimen of a drunken man. 


Money and 


Strong 


‘* LORD, HELP ME TO STUDY THE BIBLE.”’ 


As atype of the “ mortal”’ kind, I feel bound to 
mention a publication for the little people, which lies 
before me, issued by a society which is said to “‘ take 
care of the chidren.’’ It is as vulgar as an almanac 
externally, and within contains much of the same 
kind of ‘‘ richness’’ that one finds in the books for 
children of a hundred years ago. Pictures, print, 
paper and subject matter are all cheap. These are 
types of questions and answers in the lesson on Solo- 
mon : 

‘* How did the people dwell? Safely. 

‘* What did Solomon have for his chariots ? Horses 
and horsemen. 

‘What for his heart? Largeness of heart. 

‘“* What was it like? Even as the sand that is on 
the seashore.” 

The ambiguous use of the word zt might be dis- 
quieting to students intent on getting the meaning. 
One is left in doubt whether it is meant that Solo- 
mon’s heart had the quality of ‘‘sand’’ ornot. But 
do not be alarmed for the children, for what they 
are dealing with is words, and not ideas at all. This 
fact is clearly shown in the interesting catalogue of 
‘“*Some things I must learn,’’ from thislesson. ‘I 
must try to be wise. I must ask God for wisdom. 























THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


I must study God’s word to get wisdom. Jesus 
was wiser than Solomon.’* Now as none of these 
things has been done or made possible in what pre- 
cedes, we must conclude that here also there is 
nothing but rote work and that of a low order. 
Think of an infant “trying to be wise!’’ So tried 
the old woman to write poetry but the upshot of 
her trying was ‘‘ Here I sit and sweat but bring 
nothing to pass.”’ And as we might say to this 
misguided creature, ‘‘ Your aim, Madam, is laud- 
able, but what arrangements have you for hitching 
your cause on to your effect {’’ so we may ask the 
promoters of this scheme for fostering early piety, 
‘What relation have your means to your ends ”’ 
The only really pertinent thing in the whole lesson 
is the little prayer with which the lesson closes, 
‘* Lord, help me to study the Bible,’? which under 
the circumstances is certainly a very timely peti- 
tion. 

As asample of the kind of literature with which 
our children are likely to be regaled when we place 
them in Sunday schools ‘sides unseen,’’ witness 
this ‘‘ gem :”’ 

“ I know I’m but a little child, 
And often disobey 
My teachers kind, my parents dear, 
And from their precepts stray. 
But every night before my head 
I on my pillow lay, 
I kneel beside my little bed, 
And not forget to pray.”’ 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CANT. 


In the name of the children and of society, one 
may ask, By what right do these well meaning but 
misguided people enter a field where only experts 
belong? How long shall the pernicious and absurd 
Yankee notion that anybody can do anything be 
permitted to hold sway in this province after having 
been driven from every other? Is it of no conse- 
quence that children are being given a false idea of 
life, and schooled in cant and hypocrisy and given 
such a distaste for the Bible as may be removed only 
by the lapse of many years? However it may have 
been with the children of two or three generations 
ago, it is beyond question that the children of to- 
day will not reverence the Bible or love Jesus by 
learning jingles about either. They will not be- 
come moral or spiritually minded by reciting pious 
platitudes. Rather will they, if strong, reject such 
twaddle; if weak, become morally and spiritually 
rickety from underfeeding. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


If the social well-being were palpably endangered 
toa like degree, there would be measures inaugu- 
rated for protection. Who will found a ‘‘ Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Sunday School Chil- 
dren?’’ There are many parents who hitherto have 
contented themselves with personally protesting, or 
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boycotting a particular Sunday school, or perhaps 
trying to help in the Sunday schvol to which they 
have committed their children. These might welcome 
an opportunity of exerting wider influence through 
combined effort. One of the first things this society 
would have to do would be to black list those publish- 
ers who “‘ offend ’’ the little ones by putting on the 
market ‘‘ helps’? which are hindrances and appli- 
ances mude for sale rather than for the children. 
For the sake of society we refuse to buy sweat-shop 
shirts. Why not for the same reason reject publi- 
cations inferior and pernicious? There should be 
an Index Expurgatorius of Sunday schooltrash. In 
it parents and teachers should be able to find all 
publications having print too fine, paper too thin, 
pictures bad in theme and hideous in execution, and 
reading matter silly, ‘‘ pious,’ and withal ill-fa- 
vored. The ‘‘ Index” should also contain many if 
not most of the ‘‘ appliances ’’ thought necessary in 
the running of a modern Sunday school. The fol- 
lowing quotation, from a discriminating article by 
Julia E. Peck in the Sunday School Times, hits this 
point exactly. After relating the incident of the 
kindergarten child, who had heard stories about 
pitchers, sewed pitchers on cards, outlined pitchers 
with sticks, and finally was modeling pitchers in 
clay, but who finally dropped his clay pitcher, and, 
leaning wearily back in his chair, said, with a long- 
drawn sigh, ‘‘ Oh, how I hate pitchers !’ this writer 
says: ‘‘ While wandering through the rooms con- 
taining primary appliances, at the International 
Convention in Boston, the incident of fhe pitchers 
came to my mind; for here on everf! side were 
lambs of all sizes and qualities,—woolly lambs 
packed in boxes, paper lambs fastened to charts by 
hooks in their backs, lambs outlined on blackboards, 
others pasted on picture-maps, gamboling in com- 
pany with tiny camels, shaped like deformed rock- 
ing horses. Is it possible, thought I, our children 
are saying among themselves, ‘Oh, how I hate 
lambs?’ For do we not sing of lambs, talk of 
lambs, give the children scissors to cut lambs from 
paper,—and to what end? What important truth, 
needed for their souls’ salvation, are we overlook- 
ing while we ‘fuss’ with lambs?” ... . 
** Among all these appliances, covering tables and 
walls, there is much that is too good to lose. What 
shall we choose to copy? How shall we know use- 
less from useful?’’? Akin to this lamb abuse is the 
blackboard nuisance. The vast majority of the 
blackboard hints sent out by publishers into a too 
friendly world are bad in form and void of goed 
effect. They pervert the taste and blunt the sense of 
humor; and besides they crowd out better things. 
It were safer to put them ali on the ‘‘ Index ”’ until 
the righteous few can show cause wherefore they 
should be taken off, than to go on ‘‘ making black- 
board ingenuities, dissolving from acrostic into 
enigma and from enigma into rhyme.” ‘‘ But,’’ you 
say, ‘“‘the children are interested in these things.’’ 
True, and would be still more interested in post- 
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ers and many other vulgar and glaring things. The 
law of interest is exclusive, not inclusive. It tells 
us what not to place before the children:—Nothing 
that is not interestthng; not everything that is 
interesting ; not anything merely because it is in- 
teresting. 

THE CRUX OF THE SITUATION—THE TEACHERS. 


But the question which arises at this point in the 
mind of every practical Sunday school worker is, 
Where, even supposing you can construct an ideal 
system, are you going to find the ideal teachers 7 
The discussion of this problem would lead far be- 
yond the limits of the task set by the editor of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. It is clear, however, that 
here is after all the crux of the situation. A good 
teacher with a bad system can, under God, save 
souls. With a bad teacher the best system may 
prove worse than the worst system. And it is also 
clear that there is no essential difference in prin- 
ciple between the training of teachers for secular 
schools and of those for religious schools. Both deal 
with the human soul, both employ subject matter. 
Both are prone to fail at the same points—in im- 
perfect knowledge of the child’s mind and imper- 
fect sympathy with his point of view; in imperfect 
knowledge of truth and power of analysis and syn- 
thesis; in imperfect self-command. In the training 
«of secular teachers there are definite and well 
adapted means for meeting these ends. Such ar- 
rangements might be extended to include Sunday 
school teachers. There is no good reason why they 
:should not be so extended. Of bad reasons there 
sare at least two: sectarian prejudice and expense. 
‘The former need not disturb us, for it is on the 
wane. The latter will disappear as soon as people 
understand that although salvation is free, educa- 
tion costs, and that religious education is not an ex- 
ception to the rule. But Sunday-school teachers 
are at present so poorly paid that it is idle to expect 
them to take time and pay for being trained be 
sides. The educational work of the church should 
therefore be endowed. And as the teachers of many 
churches may more economically receive training 
at a central point, it might be better to endow an 
institution, or a department within an institution 
already established, for the training of religious 
teachers and of those who should supervise religious 


teaching. 


THE ISSUE BETWEEN ‘‘OLD AND NEW.”’ 


After allis not the problem of ‘‘old and new” 
in the Sunday school a part of the larger issue be- 
tween old and new everywhere? Somehow ié all 
hangs together. A man who believes in the crea- 
tion of the world by fiat in six working days, in his 
further study of the Bible will find as many mir- 
acles as he can and make them as miraculous as 
possible: in practical philanthropy will try to make 
the mission kindergartner perform the miracle of 
living on an insufficient salary; in home relations 
will stoutly maintain the dogma of divine right and 
demand that he be given that impossible kind of 
obedience known as “‘ instant and unquestioning ;”’ 
in matters of secular instruction will stick to the 
formal discipline of the three R’s and their kin; in 
religious instruction and nurture will proceed from 
a priori considerations rather than from observed 
and tested data, and in general prefers appeal to 
education, and is fain to patch up for the next world 
a job lot of old sinners who are all but hopeless 
wrecks in this, rather than save children, and through 
them the homes, from wreck both in this world and 
the next. ' 

On the other hand, by the same principle of soli- 
darity, those who have once clearly grasped the 
principle of growth or, if you please, of evolution, 
in one province, tend to apply it in all. And herein 
is the essence of the whole matter. If we may be- 
lieve that up to a certain point the child is wholly 
under the dominion of original sin, and then is ready 
to be converted, what we are to do is simple enough. 
Convince him of sin, and when he is old enough 
convert him. If, however, a child grows by un- 
folding, it follows that there is in each individual an 
inner form or principle of growth, a something 
which is being unfolded, and this we must respect 
and follow; and it follows that there are stages of 
development to which we must adjust ourselves and 
our teaching; that nothing can be done all at once; 
that, in fine, the most we can do is to study the child 
that we may give him his own ‘‘ food and motion.”’ 
All of which is only a roundabout way of saying 
what Plato said for us long ago, and what Jesus, 
whose revelation of the new order is the clearest 
and completest that has come down to us, again and 
again set forth as the method of God’s working 
everywhere. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


WHAT LANGUAGE DID CHRIST SPEAK? 
HE December Century contains a brief paper by 
Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis, giving the evidence 
which goes toshow that Christ spoke not in Hebrew 
or Greek, but in Syriac or Aramaic. Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, who is one of the world’s foremost 
Assyriologists, introduces Mrs. Lewis’ article with a 
note explaining that she was not only astudent of the 
Syriac language, but could talk Arabic and Greek, 
and that with these attainments she had been able 
to talk with the Greek monks at Mount Sinai, and 
discover the faded letters of a most important ancient 
Syriac: text of the Four Gospels. The leaves were 
stuck together, but she separated them by the steam 
from ateakettle and took four hundred photographs 
from which she made a translation of these famous 
manuscripts. 
THE ARAMAIC A DISTINCT LANGUAGE. 

The Aramaic was the vernacular of Mesopotamia, 
and is a distinct language, quite different from He- 
brew or Greek. It had almost certainly become the 
language of the common people of the Hebrew race 
before the advent of Christ, and the rabbis were ac- 
customed to speak to their congregations in that fash- 
ion rather than Hebrew or Greek. Mrs. Lewis says: 

‘Our difficulty of proving this is increased by the 
ambiguous sense in which the word ‘ Hebrew’ is 
used in the New Testament. Strictly speaking, it 
ought to be applied to that language only in which 
the Pentateuch was written; but it was used care- 
lessly also for Aramaic, as being the language spoken 
by the Hebrews in contradistinction to the cosmo- 
politan tongue of the Greeks. The ‘ great silence’ 
which foilowed the very beginning of St. Paul’s 
address to the people, as recorded in Acts xxi. 40, 
was assuredly not produced by the sound of classical 
Hebrew, but by the familiar accents to which the 
miscellaneous crowd were accustomed in every-day 
life. We do not mean to say that the language of 
the Torah and of the prophets was quite unknown 
to them all; they heard it solemnly read every Sab- 
bath day in their synagogues, and they used it in 
the blessings which they invoked over their meals. 
But it is, to say the least, more than doubtful if they 
could have followed the extempore arguments ad- 
dressed to them by St. Paul had he spoken to them 
in the sacred classical tongue.”’ 

It is also clear from this narrative that the mob 
of Jerusalem would not have understood a discourse 
in Greek. 

THE GOSPEL WRITTEN IN A SYRIAC ATMOSPHERF. 

Mrs. Lewis gives very specific textual evidences 
to prove her point, and, notwithstanding certain 


objections which have been raised by commentators, 
she thinks the balance of proof lies strongly on the 
side of the Syriac or Aramaic language. 

‘*We are on surer ground when we come to 
the indications in the texts of the Gospels which 
point to these narratives having been produced in a 
Syriac rather than ina Greek or a Hebrew atmos 
phere. 

** We have, first of all, the various Aramaic phases 
actually embodied in the Greek text as having been 
uttered by our Lord, such as ‘ Ephphatha’ (‘Be 
opened ’), ‘ Talitha, cumi’ (‘ Maiden, arise’), where 
the word cumi might be Hebrew or Syriac or Arabic, 
but where falitha is purely Syriac. And the last 
despairing cry of our Lord on the cross, ‘ Eloi, Eloi. 
lama sabachthani ?’ is not translated in the Sinaitic 
palimpsest, for the good reason that it is a natural 
part of the Syriac text. 


THE NAMES OF PERSONS AND PLACES. 


‘‘Take next the names of persons and places in 
the New Testament. The Syriac word for ‘son’ is 
bar, and so we have Bartholomew, Barabbas, Bar- 
Jesus, Bar-Jona, Barnabas, Bar-Timzeus. Had He- 
brew been the spoken tongue, these names would 
have run Ben-tholomew, Ben-Jesus, etc. We have 
also ‘ Cepha’ (astone, feminine gender), ‘ Boanerges,’ 
i.e., Beni-rogaz (sons of thunder), ‘Sapphira’ (the 
beautiful), ‘Thoma’ (the twin), ‘Martha’ (the 
mistress), ‘Tabitha’ (the gazelle), ‘ Bethsaida’ 
(house of fishing), ‘Nazareth’ (watch), ‘ Gethse- 
mane’ (an oil-press), ‘ Golgotha’ (place of a skull), 
‘ Aceldama ’ (the field of blood). It may as well be 
explained that the final syllable of most of thes9 
names, a, is a distinctly Syriac termination. The 
words ‘mammon’ (Matt. vi. 24) and ‘ raca’ (Matt. 
v. 22) and ‘ abba’ are Syriac also. 


AN EVIDENCE IN THE SCRIPTURAL PUNS. 


‘* Nor are other indications wanting that our Lord 
spoke in Syriac. Semitic peoples delight in puns 
and in assonances or jingles of words. We need not 
go far to prove this. The Koran derived much of 
its supposed sanctity from this cause alone. Babylo 
nian royal decrees and Arabic legal documents are 
all enlivened by it; and in the Syriac version of our 
Lord’s discourses it seems as if one word had some- 
times suggested another. We give the following 
instances: John viii. 34—‘ He who commiteth sin is 
the slave of sin.’ Here the word for ‘commit’ and 
the word for ‘slave’ are both regular forms of the 
triliteral verb, bad. There is a similar play on the 
same word in Luke vii. 8: ‘Isay to my slave, Do 
this, and he doeth it.’ ”’ 
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WANTED: A WORLD-LANGUAGE: 
And How to Get It. 

66 HE Modern Babel ’’ is the title of Professor 

Mahaffv’s article in the Nineteenth Century. 
He is distressed at*the mistaken patriotism which 
condemns men of science to bury their discoveries 
and conclusions in the particular dialect of their 
land. English, French and German, once thought 
the three keys to all that was really valuable in 
modern literature,are now no longer sufficient. There 
are vast treasures of knowledge in Italian, Greek, 
Dutch, Russian and Hungarian, which would once 
have been confided to more cosmopolitan tongues. 
Wales is ‘‘ kept barbarous by upholding its own 
obsolete language,’ and Irishmen are found who 
insist on officials in the south and west counties 
being required to speak the native Erse. Nations 
thus lose touch of each other. And in the most 
fruitless effort to learn many modern languages, 
there is a “‘ terrible waste of time and labor.”’ 

THE ONLY POSSIBLE CANDIDATE, 

The remedy forthis modern Babel is ‘ the use of 
one common language in addition to the mother- 
tongue of each people,’’—a common language such 
as Greek was once, and later Latin,—such as French 
was more recently in diplomacy. The need has 
been so obtrusive as only a few years ago to give rise 
to Volapiik. Even savage nations with their pigeon- 
English have shown a clearer insight: 

‘*In spite of the stupid indifference of our rulers, 
who will not see that language is one of the great 
sources of a nation’s influence, English enterprise 
and English trade make it perfectly impossible for 
any other nation to impose its language on the world. 
From this aspect we may include under English the 
great Republic of the West, which not only speaks 
English all over North America, but which leavens 
the cargoes of foreigners that arrive almost daily at 
our ports, and insist that, whatever may be their 
nationality or speech, they shall accommodate them- 
selves to the condition of understanding and speak- 
ing English. If we add to the influence of the United 
States that of the English colonies all over the world, 
the preponderance of English is so great that we 
only wonder why our language has not long since 
become not only the trading language (Handel- 
sprache), but the language of common intercourse 
throughout the nations of the world. That it will 
become so in time is very probable, if English com- 
merce and English wealth continue to expand at 
their present rate.”’ 

WHAT HINDERS ?—OUR STUPID DIPLOMATISTS— 

The new particwarisms only hasten this result. 
The two principal hindrances come from English 
diplomats and pedants. ° English diplomats let slip 
every chance of asserting the use of English, even 
allowing French, with Arabic, instead of English, to 
be the official language of Egypt. That country was 
almost Anglicized by American schools and our com- 
mercial influence, until English diplomacy set to 


work to Frenchify it. In fifty years the decadence 
of France will palpably prove the folly of perpetu- 
ating the local ascendancy of its tongue. 

—AND OUR WRETCHED SPELLING. 

But the great obstacle to the universal adoption of 
English is our spelling. Yet the pedants, in examina- 
tions and in critiques, lay tremendous stress on 
strict adhesion to our unphonetic and irrational 
spelling. Shall we then follow the banner of Sir 
Isaac Pitman? ‘“ As a new system, no.” But if 
every literary man would do a little to modify our 
spelling slightly in a more phonetic direction—as in 
rime, rythm, sovran, and perhaps tho’--a great 
change would soon be made. ‘‘ The real and only 
object for the present generation is to accustom the 
vulgar English public to a certain indulgence or 
laxity of spelling, so that gradually we may approach 
—I will not say a phonetic, but—a reasonably con- 
sistent orthography.”’ 

PLEA FOR LOOSE SPELLING—AND ACCENTS. 

“‘Laxity in speljing ’’—with what joy would the 
overwhelming majority of English-writing folk in 
both hemispheres welcome the license the professor 
wishes to extend to them ! 

A further expedient which the ancient Greeks 
adopted after their ‘‘common dialect ’’ came into 
use is recommended by the professor: ‘‘ they put 
accents on their words ”’— 

‘“* Why not adopt the same device as regards Eng- 
lish? I have known many a British traveler 
puzzled in Ireland because he was ignorant of the 
accents on our proper names. Why not therefore 
write Drégheda, Athenry, Achénry, Athy, etc., and 
save trouble? And then why not gradually and 
tentatively distinguish by accents théugh and tough, 
plague and agiée, according to any system which 
may be found most simple and convenient ? A para- 
graph at the opening of the grammar would be suffi- 
cient to explain it.”’ 

The professor’s appeal to pedantry and diplomacy 
is likely, it may be feared, to fall on deaf ears. The 
popular exigencies of the United States, where all 
the nationalities are compelled practically to learn 
English, are more likely to simplify our spelling 
than the most radical British education department 
or foreign ministry. Nevertheless this plea—by a 
professor-—is significant. 





THE Dublin Review for October is an especially 
good number. Special notice is required for Mrs. 
Mulhall’s statement of the Irish origin of Dante’s 
poem, and the articles dealing with the Reformation 
and Revolution by Father Kent, Mr. Conder and 
Miss Shield. Mr. G. T. Mackenzie presses the Indian 
practice of making grants to denominational schools 
in behalf of their secular instruction, irrespective 
of religion taught or not taught, as an example for 
the home government. Miss E. M. Clerke contrib- 
utes a cheering word on the crisis in Rhodesia, the 
opening up of which land she pronounces a great. 
success. 
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A LITERARY VIEW OF SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 
N the December Scribner’s Agnes Repplier makes 
all manner of fun of certain classes of joyless 
literature provided for the children of the Puritans 
in America and the successors of those wonderful 
books in our own days, which brings her to give a 
literary opinion of our Sunday school literature, 
especially interesting in the light of Mr. Hervey’s 
article in this number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
Miss Repplier particularly attacks the ‘ Leila 
Books,”’ ‘‘ Mary and Florence,” ‘‘ The Wide Wide 
World’? and ‘‘ Melbourne House.’’ She devotes 
some space and argument showing that the favorite 
juvenile character, ‘‘ Elsie Dinsmore,” is unnatural 
and absurd and bad Sunday school reading. Miss 
Repplier says: 

‘“‘There is no reason why the literature of the 
Sunday school, since it represents an important ele- 
ment in modern book making, should be uniformly 
and consistently bad. There is no reason why all 
the children who figure in its pages should be such 
impossible little prigs: or why all parents should be 
either incredibly foolish and worldly minded, or so 
inflexibly serious that they never open their lips 
without preaching. There is no reason why people, 
because they are virtuous or repentant, should con- 
verse in stilted and unnatural language. A contrite 
burglar in one of these edifying stories confesses, 
poetically, ‘My sins are more numerous than the 
hairs of my head or the sands of the sea-shore ’— 
which was probably true, but not precisely the way 
in which the Bill Sykeses of real life are wont to ac- 
knowledge the fact. In another tale, an English 
one this time, a little girl named Helen rashly asks 
her father for some trifling information. He gives 
it with the usual grandiloquence, and then adds, by 
way of commendation: ‘ Many children are so foolish 
as to be ashamed to let those they converse with 
discover that they do not comprehend everything 
that is said to them, by which means they often 
imbibe erroneous ideas, and perhaps remain in igno- 
rance on many essential subjects, when by question- 
ing their friends they might easily have obtained 
correct and useful knowledge.’ If Helen ever ven- 
tured on another query atter that, she deserved her 
fate. 

** Above all, there is no reason why books intended 
for the pleasure as well as for the profit of young 
children should beso melancholy and dismal in their 
character. Nothing is more unwholesome than 
dejection, nothing more pernicious for any of us 
than to fix our consideration steadfastly upon the 
seamy side of life. Crippled lads, consumptive 
mothers, angelic little girls with spinal complaint, 
infidel fathers, lingering death-beds, famished 
families, innocent convicts, persecuted schoolboys 
and friendless children wrongfully accused of theft 
have held their own mournfully for many years. It 
is time we admitted, even into religious fiction, 
some of the conscious joys of a not altogether 
miserable world. I had recently in my service a 
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pretty little housemaid barely nineteen years old, 
neat, capable and good tempered, but so perpetually 
downcast that she threw a cloud over our unreason- 
ably cheerful household. I grew melancholy watch- 
ing her at work. One day, going into the kitchen, 
Isaw lying open on her chair a book she had just 
been reading. It purported to be the experience of 
a missionary in one of our large cities, and was 
divided into nine separate stories. These were their 
titles, copied verbatim on the spot: 

The Infidel. 

The Dying Banker. 

The Drunkard’s Death. 

The Miser’s Death. 

The Hospital. 

The Wanderer’s Death. 

The Dying Shirt-Maker. 

The Broken Heart. 

The Destitute Poor. 

‘* What wonder that my little maid was sad and 
solemn when she recreated herself with such chron- 
icles as these? What wonder that, like the Scotch- 
man’s famous dog, ‘ life was full o’ sairiousness ’ for 
her, when religion and literature, the two things 
which should make up the sum of our happiness, 
had conspired, under the guise of Sunday-school 
fiction, to destroy her gayety of heart ?”’ 


HOW DETROIT INFANTS ARE LED THROUGH 
“ CULTURE-EPOCHS.” 


N the Forum for November Miss Gertrude Buck 
of the University of Michigan tells of the Nor- 

mal Training School for Teachers in Detroit, and its 
experiments with the so-called ‘‘ culture-epoch 
principle.’’ This Detroit school takes children in 
the first grade and teaches them stories out of 
** Hiawatha,’’ because Hiawatha was an Indian and 
Indians are savages. Having gotten through with 
the savage epoch, the children are advanced to the 
room devoted to ‘‘ Kablu,’”’ ‘‘a little early Aryan 
boy.”’ The ‘‘ little early Aryans”’ are supposed to 
have gotten beyond the hunting stage and to have 
taken up with sheep herding and elementary agri- 
culture. After a while, the children enter a mili- 
tary stage of existence with ‘‘ Darius the Persian 
boy,’’ and they are also permitted at this stage to 
come in contact with the Old Testament Hebrew 
civilization. In the next room the children find 
themselves advanced to the Greek period ; and 
mythologies, temples and classic statues occupy 
their exclusive attention. Next comes the Roman 
room, with the military and patriotic spirit domi- 
nant, and ‘*‘ power through law ’”’ the ethical core 
of the study. Next comes the period of King 
Arthur, with feudalism and chivalry the character- 
istics of the epoch, and after that the period of the 
Renaissance, with its art, its literature and its 
intense activity in many directions. Through sev- 
eral more epochs the child is brought up to date. 
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At least it is all very interesting, and a thousand 
times better than the barren old methods of the 
primary schools. 

The following paragraphs from Miss Buck’s ar- 
ticle present a very attractive description of the 
proceedings in what we might call the aboriginal 
or hunting and fishing epoch : 

‘In the first grade, the children between five and 
six years old are deep in stories of Hiawatha, the 
little Indian boy, a type of the nomadic period in 
civilization. Every day the teacher tells them a 
story, either new or old, about Hiawatha—how he 
looked, what sort of house he lived in, what he ate, 
and what he wore, what he learned in his forest 
school, how he shot the deer, how he made his 
canoe, about the animals and flowers he knew, and, 
with the particularity so dear to the childish heart, 
almost everything relating to his daily life. These 
stories are very simple, consisting often of not more 
than half a dozen sentences. For instance, on the 
first morning I visited the school the story told how 
Hiawatha all alone walked proudly into the forest 
with the bow and arrows which the old Iagoo had 
made for him (the stories of the making of the bow 
and arrows and of what the birds and the squirrels 
said to Hiawatha had been used, in order, before), 
and how the rabbit leaped out of his pathway, say- 
ing to the little hunter, ‘Do not shoot me Hia- 
watha !’ 

‘When the story had been told with delightful 
minuteness and enthusiasm by the teacher, she 
drew the main facts from the children again by 
means of questions, and then one child, who had 
among others volunteered, was selected to tell the 
whole story, the order of events, as narrated by the 
teacher, being carefully maintained. The reading 
lesson followed; it had previously been placed upon 
the blackboard in script letters and consisted of the 
lines— 

‘ And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside ; 

Saying to the little hunter, 

“Do not shoot me, Hiawatha !’’’ 


‘“‘The method by which children in the first 
grade learn to read such a lesson as this may be 
sufficiently suggestive to the teacher to warrant a 
brief description. The children read what is set for 
them largely through their previous knowledge of 
the story which it tells, and of the order of events 
therein ; but, having read it after this fashion, they 
learn to pick out any given line—such as, ‘Do not 
shoot me, Hiawatha!’—from the rest; at first 
from their knowledge of the order of events, and 
afterward from their familiarity with the general 
appearance of each verse, in whatever position on 
the blackboard it may be found. -Next, by a simi- 
lar process, they learn to recognize at sight any 
given word anywhere in any of the verses, and, 
later, also when isolated on the blackboard. From 
the identification of words, the child descends to 
letters, as in the old ‘word method,’ and learns 
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‘a’ and ‘b’ only after he has long been able 
to pick out the word ‘rabbit’ under any disguise 
of unfamiliar association in script or writing, and 
to read fluently such a passage from ‘* Hiawatha’ 
as that above cited. After the reading lesson, the 
pupils in this class retire to their seats, each to make 
‘three rabbits’ from a box of pasteboard letters, 
and then to model a more or less lumpy, but some- 
times quite effective, bunny in soft elay. 

‘* Meanwhile another class has a story lesson about 
the different pairs of things the rabbit has--eyes, 
ears, jaws, hind feet, fore feet, etc. They crowd 
with absorbing interest round a large photograph 
of Titian’s ‘Madonna of the Rabbit,’ and, taking 
their seats, each proceeds to cut out of paper a small 
copy of the famous bunny, drawn for that purpose 
by the teacher. About the room are clay models 
and drawings made by the children, illustrating 
the study in all lines up to date ;- bows and arrows 
made ‘like Hiawatha’s ;’ a doll dressed by the 
children as a regular Indian brave, according to the 
description given of Hiawatha’s dress in the poem. 
Another doll was dressed to represent a modern 
American boy, but was not half so fine or wonder- 
ful in the children’s eyes. Upon the walls hung 
animal and Indian pictures ; and one side of the 
blackboard was covered with very skillful draw- 
ings made by the teacher to illustrate the life and 
exploits of Hiawatha. * Whatisit that you try to do 
for the children in this room ?’ I asked the teacher. 
‘To encourage their natural curiosity about all the 
facts or phenomena that come under their notice, to 
teach them to reproduce their observations truth- 
fully, to feel a kinship with all animal and plant 
life, to be brave (not foolhardy) and uncomplaining 
—this, of course, in addition to their ordinary 
studies,’ she replied. ‘Hiawatha is their hero, 
and they want to be just like him in every particu- 
lar, so that gives them an incentive in these direc- 
tions.’ ”” 


ENGLAND’S SCHOOL QUESTION. 


IR JOHN GORST, the great authority of the 
Conservative party of England on all questions 
pertaining to elementary education, had last month 
an article in the North American Review which we 
summed up in our November number, in which he 
explained the condition and the needs of the schools 
of England. This month Sir John appears in a long 
article in The Nineteenth Century, entitled ‘‘ The 
Voluntary Schools.’’ Sir John is not, like some of 
the Tories, an enemy of elementary schools estab- 
lished under public school boards in virtue of the 
act of 1871, but he maintains that while the board 
schools, so-called, are doing their work admirably 
in large towns, they have not as yet half begun to 
fill the need for schools in the rural districts, and 
that unless a far greater measure of state aid or aid 
out of local rates is granted to these parochial and 
voluntary schools, the school facilities of England 
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are likely soon to fall far short of the needs of the 
children. 
FIVE CONDITIONS OF AID. 

Sir John Gorst reiterates, in conclusicn, that 
the voluntary schools in towns, to be preserved in 
efficiency at all comparable to board schools, must 
be provided with means something like equal. For 
fifty years friends of voluntary schools have been 
unable to make up their minds whether rate aid 
would destroy the religious character of the schools. 
The article closes with five ‘‘ conclusions :”’ 

“4, An additional state subvention, given in 
towns to board and voluntary schools alike, will 
not redress the existing inequality in their resources. 
Whatever is given to the voluntary schools must 
either be withheld from the board schools or be such 
as the latter possess. Whether it is possible to per- 
suade Parliament to give to schools, because they 
are voluntary, exceptional grants, which are neither 
now nor in the near future to be extended to board 
schools, or whether, after so many schemes of rate 
aid have been proposed and none accepted, it is now 
possible to devise something which Parliament will 
adopt, are questions for the party politician. 

‘©2 The aid must be adequate. It must be suffi- 
cient to enable the managers of voluntary schools to 
give an education as efficient as that of the board 
schools. Some plan will also have to be devised to 
secure that the aid will go to the school, and not to 
the subscribers. 

‘*3. The aid must be elastic. It is impossible to 
regard the existing cost of education as a maximum 
which will never be exceeded. If the cost in board 
schools increases, the boards have the rates to fall 
back upon. The managers of voluntary schools 
must have a source of income capable of simultane- 
ous augmentation. 

“4. The aid must be permanent. Any relief given 
now to voluntary schools which might be withdrawn 
afew years hence will only insure their destruc- 
tion Its permanence can only be relied on 
if it is the result of a common understanding. 

‘5. Lastly, the managers of voluntary schools 
must make up their minds to accept, along with 
increased grants of public money, increased public 
control. If aid come from the state, Parliament is 
sure to impose conditions with the view of securing 
the application of the special grant to increasing the 
efficiency of the schools. If from the rates, the 
representatives of the ratepayers must have some 
sort of voice in the management of the schools. 
Managers must submit to such conditions as rate- 
payers may properly require for securing the 
efficiency of the secular education in their schools; 
the only thing which they cannot surrender, and 
for which they must stand out to the last, is full 
liberty to teach their distinctive religious doctrines 
to the children of their own communion. 


Mr. Diggle on Non-Board Schools. 


Mr. Joseph R. Diggle writes in the National Review 
op “ The Government’s Opportunity.’’ He remarks 
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on the slightness of the effort made by either side to 
inform the popular mind, and is evidently amused 
at Sir John Gorst ‘* enlightening public opinion in 
England” by writing in the North American Re- 
view. To assist in the guidance of the nation Mr. 
Diggle offers his suggestions, all but exclusively, in 
the interest of non-board schools, as he prefers to 
call voluntary schools. Better organization and 
more money are two principal needs of these schools, 
neither of which the defunct bill adequately met. 


HOW TO FEDERATE NON-BOARD SCHOOLS, 


What is wanted is to make federation of non-board 
schools inevitable and speedy. In every school dis- 
trict, howsoever defined, the organization of the 
non-board should be commensurate witn that of 
board schools: 

‘‘ Every non-board school has now a recognized 
body of local managers, The Council of the Asso- 
ciated Schools might spring naturally out of these 
recognized bodies. All government and local grants 
should be paid into the common fund of the federa- 
tion, to be used by them for the common purposes 
of the schools either allied or to be allied to the 
federation. It should be compulsory upon the Coun- 
cil of the Federation, as it is now permissive upon 
the school boards, to delegate the administration and 
management of the schools to local managers; and 
in this delegation the conditions and purposes of the 
trust under which the school was originally erected 
should be preserved intact. There might be placed 
upon the Councils of the Federated Schools repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers of the area concerned, 
wherever local grants from the rates were made, in 
order that the expenditure might be regularly super- 
vised and guarded. These representatives might be 
nominated by the county councils or by any public 


_body having an equivalent authority to act on behalf 


of the general body of ratepayers.”’ 
RATE AID FOR NON-BOARD SCHOOLS. 


The need of more money is not met by the special 
aid grant of 4 shillings per child, which Sir John 
Gorst declares to be all the government can offer: 

‘““The evil springs from the fact that all public 
elementary schools, rendering as they doan equality 
of service, do not receive in return an equality of 
recompense. Local aid is diverted by the law 
directly to the support of one set of schools, and 
indirectly to the destruction of the others. And yet 
the latter schools minister to the wants of a majority 
of the people. What is needed is a simple readjust- 
ment of the law which will enable non-hoard schools 
to receive, in common with board schools, their fair 
and proportionate share of local assistance, as they 
now do of state aid.’’ 


NO HOSTILITY TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Mr. Diggle concludes by emphasizing three things 
which he thinks the government ought to do: 

“* First of all, the government should take measures 
to allay the apprehensions aroused by what was 
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undoubtedly a most unfounded, but none the less 
-dangerous, misrepresentation—namely, that their 
action was inspired not so much by love of non- 
board as by hatred of board schools. It ought to be 
made perfectly clear that the policy to be followed 
is one of equal treatment all round, and that simple 
justice to non-board schools is not only compatible 
with but essential to similar justice to board 
schools. ’’ 
PLAN FOR A NEW COUNTY AUTHORITY. 

The second point is the formation of anew educa- 
tion authority. The Education Department which 
Liberals profess to admire most highly is not, Mr. 
Diggle reminds them, an elected body. His own 
scheme is also non elective: 

‘There is no reason to doubt but that a county 
education authority formed out of existing local 
authorities—e.g., the county or district or city 
councils, the schoo! boards, the councils of feder- 
ated non-board schools, representatives of institu- 
tions giving secondary or university education, etc.— 
would furnish a more popular and effective authority 
than any which now exists. The principle of the 
formation of such composite educational bodies is 
not a novel and untried principle. It is simply the 
extension to a wider area, and to more complex in- 
terests, of the habitual practice of the charity com- 
missioners, which is uniformly approved by Parlia 
mentary sanctions.”’ 

ORDINARY TEACHERS AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

The third point is evidently the difficulty of 
religious teaching, concerning which Mr. Diggle 
emits the following oracular sentences: 

‘*In the third place, there is no necessity to en- 
danger the harmonious working of every public 
elementary school by introducing into the schools, 
for a specific purpose, a new class of teachers, not 
appointed by the local managers, but by some out- 
side persons or authority. The frank recognition of 
parental rights in the matter of religious education 
imposes upon the managers of schools the corre- 
sponding obligation to safeguard those rights and 
to give effect to them in the ordinary conduct of the 
school. But it is essential to the proper and effective 
conduct of the school that the ordinary teachers 
should be competent to give the full recognized 
instruction of the school. This isthe method adopted 
in industrial schools, and it is equally applicable to 
ordinary schools. The London School Board find no 
difficulty in adopting a so-called undenominational 
system to the denominational requirements of the 
Jews, and there is no reason why a denominational 
system should not be equally flexible in the case of 
the undenominationalists. 

‘* By the method of popular election we have ob- 
tained a House of Commons of which common-sense 
is supposed to be the prevailing and pervading qual- 
ity and characteristic. It is surely not unreasonable 
to expect from it not merely a flow of intelligible 
talk, but also an outcome of intelligent, and equit- 
able and just legislation.”’ 
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OUR AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


R. W. S. HARWOOD of Minneapolis con- 
tributes to the North American Review a 
well-informed article entitled ‘‘ What the Country 
is Doing for the Farmer.” It is a recapitulation 
of the methods and results of the state agricultural 
colleges endowed by national land grants and of the 
United States agricultural experiment stations, now 
liberally sprinkled throughout the Union Mr. Har- 
wood points out the many interesting directions in 
which science as applied to husbandry is improving 
the prospects of Western agriculture. This work 
has to do with relief from insect pests, such as the 
chinch bug, with remedies for the diseases of do- 
mestic animals, such as tuberculosis in cattle, with 
improved varieties of grains, grasses and plants, 
and with many things that affect the welfare of the 
farmer. The following summary shows most inter- 
estingly what work is in progress at the experiment 
stations : 

‘Thirty stations are studying problems relating 
to meteorology and climatic conditions. Forty- 
three stations are at work upon the soil, investigat- 
ing its geology, physics, or chemistry, or conduct- 
ing soil test with fertilizers or in other ways. 
Twenty stations are studying questions relating to 
drainage or irrigation. Thirty-nine stations are 
making analyses of commercial and home-made fer- 
tilizers or are conducting field experiments with 
fertilizers. Forty-eight stations are studying the 
more important crops, either with regard to their 
composition, nutritive value, methods of manuring, 
and cultivation, and the best varieties adapted to 
individual localities, or with reference to systems 
of rotation. Thirty-five stations are investigating 
the composition of feeding stuffs and, in some 
instances, making digestion experiments. Twenty- 
five stations are dealing with questions relating to 
silos and silage. Thirty-seven stations are conduct- 
ing feeding experiments for beef, milk, mutton, 
or pork, or are studying different methods of feed- 
ing. Thirty-two stations are investigating subjects 
relating to dairying, including the chemistry and 
bacteria of milk, creaming, butter making, or the 
construction and management of creameries. Bo- 
tanical studies occupy more or less of the attention 
of twenty-seven stations, including investigations 
in systematic and physiological botany, with a 
special reference to the diseases of plants, testing 
of seeds, with reference to their vitality and purity, 
classification of weeds and methods for their eradi- 
cation. Forty-three stations work to a greater or 
less extent in horticulture, testing varieties of vege- 
tables and large and small fruits. Several stations 
have begun operations in forestry. Thirty-one sta 
tions investigate injurious insects, with a view to 
their restriction or their destruction.. Sixteen study 
and treat animal diseases or perform such opera- 
tions as the dehorning of animals. At least seven 
stations are engaged in bee culture, and three in 
experiments with poultry.” 
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A table is produced showing the number of stu- 
dents in agriculture in twenty-six different state 
agricultural colleges. The average number in each 
is about 200, the aggregate being about 5,000 now 
in attendance. Almost an equal number have 
graduated. The percentage of those who return to 
farm life and work is very different in the differ- 
ent states. The average would seem to be about 
75 per cent. 

‘* Nearly eleven millions of acres of land have been 
granted to these institutions by the general govern- 
ment, and over $9,500.000 have been realized from 
the sale of the land so far put on the market. The 
value of the buildings and grounds of the various 
institutions is about $16,000,000; of libraries, a little 
over $1,000,000; of scientific apparatus, $2,500,000; 
while the annual revenue amounts to over $4,000,000. 

‘* The agricultural progress of the closing century 
has been made under great difficulties, at the cost 
of untold treasure, at the sacrifice of enormous 
natural resources, amidst the almost criminal squan- 
dering of precious substances. The nation has not 
been ‘strangled with her waste fertility,’ for there 
has been vast return from the labor expended, so 
generous the soil ; and yet, judged by the progress 
made since scientific agriculture began to distribute 
its forces, the coming century will witness a develop- 
ment of new, and a restoration of old, soils result- 
ing in returns undreamed of by the most sanguine 
followers of the noble calling of agriculture.”’ 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF CALIFORNIA. 


N the December Century Mr. William E. Smythe, 
the writer on irrigation subjects, makes some 
striking predictions for ‘‘ Our Great Pacific Com- 
monwealth,’’ by which he means the state of Cali- 
fornia. He believes that California will emerge 
from the cloud brought on by speculation into a 
magnificent agricultural domain, capable of support- 
ing no less than thirty-eight millions of people. He 
bases this figure on the density of population in 
Belgium, which has much the same agrarian condi- 
tions as the lower Pacific slope. Curiously enough, 
Mr. Smythe thinks that one of the first factorsin 
bringing about this notable revolution will be the 
fall in the price of wheat, which has brought into an 
unprofitable condition the vast farming estates. 
These necessitate an extensive rather than an inten- 
sive method of cultivation, and he believes the great 
future of the West lies in the latter principle. So 
far, California has tended to centralize her population 
at urban centres quite as much as the rest of the 
country. But Mr. Smythe thinks the possibilities 
of manufacture and of mining are relatively un- 
touched. The principles of self-sufficiency and small 
holdings will, he thinks, create a magnificent revolu- 
tion in life on the Pacific Coast. 
THE SETTLER’S OPPORTUNITY. 
‘‘ Three classes of products should enter into the 
calculations of the new settler in California—the 
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things he consumes, the things California now im- 
ports from eastern states and foreign countries, the 
things which eastern communities consume but can 
never hope to produce, and of which California pos- 
sesses virtually a monopoly. In the first list is almost 
everything which would appear in an elaborate din- 
ner menu, from the course of olives to the course of 
oranges, nuts and raisins, and excluding only the 
coffee. This policy of self-sustenance has been 
ignored to a startling degree in the mad struggle 
for riches, but the coming millions of farmers can 
be sure of a luxurious living only by stooping to 
collect it from the soil.”’ 


MILLIONS FOR NEEDLESS IMPORTS. 


**In the second list are many of the commonest 
articles of consumption, which California might 
readily produce at home, but for which it sends 
millions of dollars abroad each year. The imports 
of pork and its products range as high as eight or 
ten millions each year. Condensed milk is not only 
avery important article of consumption in mining 
camps and great ranches, but is largely shipped 
abroad for the Asiatic trade. It is brought across 
the continent from New Jersey. California also 
sends beyond its borders from twenty to twenty-five 
millions annually for the item of sugar, which should 
not only be produced in sufficient quantities to sup- 
ply consumption, but for export as well. It isa 
curious fact that many of the finest fruit preserves 
sold in San Francisco bear French and Italian labels, 
and that the supply of canned sweet corn comes 
mostly from Maine. Essential oils made from the 
peelings of citrus fruits are also imported. It is not 
uncommon te find orange marmalade which has 
been prepared in Rochester, New York, the oranges 
having been shipped eastward and the manufactured 
product westward, at a cost of two transcontinental 
freights. Imports are by no means confined to things 
which require capital and machinery for their manu- 
facture. Chickens, turkeys and eggs are largely 
brought from outside. A single commission house 
in San Francisco imports five hundred thousand 
chickens every year. Thus a good many thousands 
of the new settlers can profitably be employed in 
feeding much of the present population of the state, 
which includes a large proportion of those who are 
speculating on wheat and fruit, sheep, cattle and 
hogs.”’ , 

THE OLIVE AS A STAPLE. 

Even more than oranges and grapes, Mr. Smythe 
considers the olive as a basis of future prosperity. 
‘** Californians are just beginning to pickle the ripe 
olives. The difference between a green olive and a 
ripe one is precisely the difference between a green 
and a ripe apple. In Spain the people subsist largely 
on olives, but not on the green ones. All who have 
eaten the ripe fruit just now being pickled in Cali- 
fornia will agree that it is conservative to say that 
when the American public becomes acquainted 
with this product its consumption will be enormously 
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increased. This will be true because in its new form 
the olive is as nutritious as it is palatable, and the 
people will learn to depend upon it as an article of 
diet.” 

AN INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 


California will afford a fertile and untilled soil for 
certain new institutions which it would be difficult 
to begin in an older community, no matter how 
available they are. The institutions of the Pacific 
Coast are still to be formulated, founded and real- 
ized, and the experience of the older states will be 
at hand for vast improvements. 

‘““Those who come to till the soil may own the 
numerous small industries which consume and con- 
centrate their crude products, either by setting aside 
a portion of their original investment or by dedicat- 
ing a part of their subsequent income to the purpose. 
This has been done on a great scale in Utah and in 
some foreign countries, and is being done in a small 
way in various parts of the West. They can go fur- 
ther under the same principle, and establish indus- 
tries less closely related to the soil. The problem of 
distributing their products even to the remotest 
markets is already in process of rapid solution. Only 
the possession of the iron highway by private capital 
now balks their perfect triumph, and even the rail- 
way system may some day be made subservient to 
the interests of production. The mines are mostly 
within the reach of the organized community; they 
are located on public lands. They require only 
well-directed labor to bring them to a stage where 
they readily command either capital or credit suffi- 
cient to obtain the necessary machinery. The labor 
that does the work requires to be fed only with that 
which grows from the soil. The properly organized 
community would furnish both the labor and the 
sustenance. Thus the earnings of mines, like the 
rewards of the farm and factory, would be distrib. 
uted among those whose labor created them. 

** All this has been done, and will be done ina 
much larger way, without resort to socialism or any 
other daring scheme of revolutionary character. It 
involves but two principles—the joint stock com- 
pany and the New England town meeting. These 
are applicable, if not to great aggregations of people, 
at least to small communities. The system which 
they represent rests upon individual independence. 
The society which they serve finds its unit in the 
amily and the home. There is a point beyond 
which the individual cannot go without associating 
his labor with that of others, either as wage earner 
or share owner. Under the system now growing up 
in the West. the stock company, composed of many 
petty capitalists, takes the place of the employer. 
It isa legitimate and natural economic development, 
and perhaps the most hopeful one of recent times.’’ 

Mr. Smythe says the country has distinctly failed 
asaland of big things and that its final greatness 
will be as an aggregate of small estates and small 
fortunes. 


NANSEN THE EXPLORER. 
HE December McClure’s begins with an excel- 
lent account by Dr. Cyrus C. Adams of Dr. 
Nansen’s adventures in achieving the highest known 
North. It will be remembered that on April of last 
year Dr. Nansen was in the Arctic Circle at a point 
195 miles nearer the North Pole than any man had 
ever been before. This point was just 261 statute 
miles from the North Pole, or scarcely further than 
the city of Washington is from the city of New 
York, a five hours’ journey on a modern express 
train. 

It may be wondered that having come so near to 
his goal the fearless explorer should return on his 
footsteps. But instead of taking five hours, with his 
mode of travel it would have taken him two months 
more to reach the Pole. All his dogs were gone, and 
only two weeks’ supply of food were left, while the 
country about that cheerless latitude was entirely 
destitute of animal or vegetable life to give any 
form of sustenance. So Dr. Nansen came back. He 
had traversed fifty thousand square miles of unknown 
waters during the three years which his journey 
occupied: Not aman had been ill, and Nansen had 
discovered a wide sea of great depth, overthrowing 
the previously conceived theories of Arctic waters, 
and had made many observations of great scientific 
interest. Dr. Adams gives some very interesting 
information about the picturesque personality of 
Nansen, who is now only thirty-five years old. He 
had planned this trip ever since he was twenty-three 
years old, and had perfected himself in the scientific 
attainments necessary to make his trip a success 
from that side. He had visited various accessible 
Arctic regions and learned all the minutiz of Arctic 
life. 

“*Many a hint for his great undertaking came to 
him while cruising in East Greenland waters, and 
during his memorable crossing of Greenland on the 
ice cap in 1888. He spent that winter among the 
west coast natives, and what he learned of Esquimau 
ways of living was invaluable to him later. He 
mastered the difficult art of managing the kayak, or 
Esquimau skin boat, which he said was ‘ the best one- 
man vessel in the world,’ and when he and Johansen 
set out for Spitzbergen, last spring, from the little 
island in Franz Josef Land, where they had wintered, 
two kayaks, weighing twenty pounds each, carried 
them and their meagre outfit across all bits of open 
water. They were larger than the little Greenland 
skin boat, but were modeled after and propelled 
like it. 

‘During his Greenland winter, too, Nansen lived 
much with the Esquimaux, sleeping in their rude 
huts of stone and turf in spite of the dirt, discom- 
forts and offensiveness; joining their Nimrods in the 
hunt on land and sea and taking lessons from them 
in the art of handling dog teams He believed that 
an Arctic explorer should be able to live, if need be, 
as the natives do, depending for everything upon 
the country he lives in. He found his theory true, 
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and he is alive to day because he was able to live 
just like the Esquimaux. When the two men landed 
on their little island in August, last year, they had 
no dogs, no food, no shelter and no clothing except 
the ragged woolen garments they were wearing; but 
they did have guns and ammunition. Bear and sea 
game were in abundance. They became Esquimaux 
for the time, and had no more fear of suffering from 
hunger and cold than they would have had at home. 
They killed walrus and bear. They built a hut of 
stone and turf, roofed it with walrus hides, and 
made a dovr of bear skin. Their larder, lacking 
variety, to be sure, was always well filled. Bear 
meat was the staff of life. Oil and fat were their 
fuel and lights, and furs carpeted their floor and 
supplied their winter clothing and sleeping bags. It 
was not an ideal existence, but after nine months of 
it the explorers were as hardy and strong as men 
could be. 

**From his childhood Dr. Nansen has been an 
athlete, a hunter, and an expert skiboler, or snow- 
shoe traveler. He is more than six feet tall, with 
muscles like iron, and the medals he won made him 
known, long ago, asachampion of sport in Norway. 
These qualities, with the courage and endurance 
they imply. besides skill in kayak and ski travel, 
and ability to live asthe Esquimaux do, have had no 
small part in making his success. He has the grip 
of a giant, as a misguided pickpocket learned to his 
sorrow when he toyed with the Norseman’s watch- 
chain. Nansen had just arrived in London to tell 
the geographers there about his polar project. He 
saw a great crowd at Buckingham Palace, and 
pushed to the front rank just as the Princess of 
Wales arrived to holdadrawing room. As he waved 
his hat with the crowd, he felt a twitch at his chain, 
and grasped the wrist of the too familiar person. 
He cheered and waved until enthusiasm subsided, 
meanwhile holding an umbrella firmly under the 
arm to which the thief was attached, and then 
handed his prisoner over toa policeman. Nansen 
said he merely held the man tightly; but the fellow 
was howling with pain, and declared he would rather 
go to prison than have his bones crushed.” 

The most important specific discovery of Dr. Nan- 
sen was the fact that there was no Arctic continent, 
but a vast, deep ocean, and that the water began to 
rise in temperature about 600 feet below the surface, 
being below that and clear to the bottom below the 
freezing point, and above the freezing point near the 
surface. 

Curiously enough, nearly all of Nansen’s predic- 
tions were substantiated by the results of his jour- 
ney. His schemes for preserving the health of his 
people and for traveling the most economic and safe 
method were perfect successes. The ship was sur- 
rounded with the light from an arc light plant 
during its stay in the Polar latitudes, and Nansen 
painted or photographed by an arc lamp in the 
saloon. The electricity was generated from the 
power obtained by a windmill, and when wind 


failed the sailors manned acapstan. During the 
long hours of leisure a phonograph cheered the lonely 
little party with the songs Nansen’s wife had sung 
into it before leaving. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION. 
Mr. E. J. Dillon’s Plea for Anglo-Russian 

Goodwill. 

HE first place in the Contemporary is given toa 

paper by Mr. E. J. Dillon, on Russia and 

Europe. He dismisses as childish tall talk the project 

of England’s isolated action in Armenia, and is 

scarcely less civil to the statesmen’s policy of waiting 

on the concert of Europe. His counsel is for an 
Anglo-Russian understanding: 

‘* Russia is now recognized by all as the predomi- 
nant factor of the situation. Whatever other effects 
the Czar’s trip may have had, it has brought home 
to the dullest apprehension the important fact that 
the hegemony of Europe has passed away from Ger- 
many to her northeastern neighbor. This important 
change took place long before it became visible to 
all. The recent travels of Nicholas II merely revealed 
the fact that the Czar is at present the arbiter of 
war and peace, while he or his successor is believed 
to be destined to become one day thie lawgiver of 
Europe and of Asia.* . At present, supported 
by the mightiest army, she is absolutely invulnerable 
and virtually irresistible. ”’ 

Mr. Dillon cogently insists that ‘‘ Russia’s oft- 
repeated desire for peace is genuine.’”’ She has 
learned ‘‘ the uses of unbroken tranquillity and the 
benefits of many-sided development.”’ 

** At present her ministries teem with schemes for 
reform and enterprise in every branch of the admin- 
istration. She is constructing vast railways, 
strategical and commercial, spanning broad rivers 
with bridges, disciplining her army, strengthening 
her line of fortifications, increasing her fleet, improv- 
ing her finances, affording increased facilities for 
trade, assimilating the various tribes and nations 
of which her subjects are composed, colonizing 
Siberia and Manchuria, kneading the Balkan states 
of Slav nationality, sending her far Eastern neigh- 
bors into hypnotic slumber, and carrying out endless 
plans and projects which require time, money and 
prolonged peace.”’ 

Therefore she is in no mood to wage war with 
Turkey. Turkey is rapidly ripening for Russia even 
now, and will certainly in due time fall into her lap 
without the European tree once being shaken. To 
fight the Sultan now would be to bring Hungary to 
Saloniki, cripple Russia for a quarter of a century 
and spoil her far Eastern game. 

“Hence Russia’s anxiety to maintain peace, nay, 
to induce what may be termed military catalepsy 
and political Van Winkledom in Europe, crystal- 
lizing the actual state of affairs here while studiously 
keeping things Asiatic in chronic flux ready for her 
mark and mold.”’ 
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The ‘‘ Concert ’’ is agreed on peace but on nothing 
else. England should have a larger area of agree- 
ment with Russia and France. 

‘‘The Franco-Russian Alliance is not more na- 
tural or more beneficial to the two contracting 
parties than would be an Anglo-Russian under- 
standing. ’”’ 

The anti-English tone of the Russian press repre- 
sents neither Czar nor people. The inveterate ambi- 
tion of Russia to acquire the whole of Asia, India 
included, recognizes that that goal is centuries dis 
tant, and need not affect present relations with 
Britain. Prince Lobanoff’s policy was not anti- 
English so much as intensely Russian. And ‘ Rus- 
sia’s interests clash less with the essential aims and 
aspirations of the British empire than with those of 
the French republic.’’ To his whole proposal the 
writer adds the condition ‘‘ provided always that 
Russi:’s schemes afford her no adequate grounds 
for refusing an arrangement which on the face of 
it bids fair to confer lasting benefits upon both 


nations.”’ 
/ 
M. de Pressense on England’s Alternatives. 


The first place in the Nineteenth Century is given 
to the same theme—with variations. Mr. Dillon, as 
we have seen, suggests an Anglo-Russian as prefer- 
able to a Franco-Russian entente. M. de Pressensé, 
foreign editor of the Temps, urges the entry of Eng- 
land as third member in the alliance of France and 
Russia. ‘‘ If there is henceforth a fact solidly settled 
among the data of European politics, it is that France 
and Russia have tied a love-knot between themselves, 
and formed for the nonce an indissoluble league.”’ 
Over against the Triple Alliance stands this Dual 
Alliance: the appearance of the new constellation 
requires England to forsake her erratic and solitary 
orbit. ‘‘ Splendid isolation’’ means simply ‘‘ suc- 
cessive and contradictory flirtations.’’ It is time 
for England to make her choice between the duplice 
and the triplice. ‘‘She must choose.’ ‘ 1t cannot 
be a question of substituting one country for another 
in the intimacy of Russia. There can be for 
England no association with Russia, if France has 
no part and lot in it.”’ 

“‘The crux of the whole matter is, before all, a 
matter of trust,’”’ as M. de Pressensé pointedly puts 
it; in the Armenian business ‘‘ diplomacy is just 
strong enough to paralyze philanthropy; philan- 
thropy is just strong enough to paralyze diplomacy.”’ 
Mr. Gladstone’s moral indignation is admirable, but 
his clamor for separate action seems to the writer 
‘*hot-headed’’ and ‘“ childish,’’ his abuse of the 
‘‘unfortunate heir of a deplorable system, unjust, 
unfounded and un-Christian.”* 

When we come to conditions for restoring ‘‘ trust ”’ 
and joining the duplice, we are confronted by M. de 
Pressensé with Cyprus and Egypt. Salvation lies 
along the lines indicated by Mr. Courtney; with 
French generosity the writer speaks of ‘‘ the un- 
equaled and incomparable independence of this 
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hero sans peur et sans reproche of true freedom of 
thought.”’ 

‘““This way lies the hope of a renewal of the 
entente cordiale of former times. This way, too, lies 
a chance of an agreement with Russia. If England 
begins to tread the road of conciliation in Africa, 
the chances are for her following the same impulse 
in Asia. Thus would be made easy the new triple 
alliance.’’ . 

Only England cannot remainas she is. The article 
is one long ‘‘ Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.”’ 


Britain’s Unfulfilled Duty to Cyprus. 


Against any proposal to abandon Cyprus, Mr. 
Edward G. Browne pleads hard in the New Review. 
‘*England’s duty to Cyprus,’ he argues, ‘‘ has not 
been done.’’ We have given her justice and liberty, 
but we have taxed her far more unmercifully than 
the Turk. At thesame time, largely owing to French 
and other protective tariffs, the wine trade of Cyprus 
and her agriculture have suffered a sore depression. 
We have made few roads and not a single railway, 
and have arranged no regular steamboat service. 
And worst of all, over and above the heavy cost of 
administration, we exact a “‘ tribute’ to Turkey of 
£63,000 a year, which is really paid over to bond- 
holders. Yet the island is fertile enough to pay her 
way, even under this fearful load. 

Mr. Browne goes on to ask to whom are we to 
make over this land of beauty and wealth and strat- 
egic strength? To the Sultan? That is out of the 
question. To Greece? The Turks in Cyprus have 
already avowed their intention to fight if Greece 
were to try to take them over. Then to a joint con- 
trol? This last suggestion Mr. Browne only answers 
by calling the arrangement ‘‘ that abomination of 
desolation.’’ He urges rather the replacement of the 
old lo2zn for which the £63,000 are extorted by a new 
loan at lower interest and with British guarantee, 
and generally a more generous policy of developing 
the resources of the island. 


Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s Proposal. 


Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, in the Nineteenth 
Century, traces back all the present trouble in the 
East to the perfidious Anglo-Turkish convention of 
1878. He is very severe on Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberals for not repudiating this convention on their 
accession to power, and for actually withdrawing 
the perambulating consuls whom Lord Salisbury 
had sent through Asia Minor to promote reform. At 
Mr. Gladstone’s door, too, is laid the heavier charge 
of having, for the sake of the bondholders, sup- 
pressed the native movement for constitutional 
reform in Egypt and the rest of Turkey, and for 
having made the reactionary despotism of the Sultan 
supreme over his subjects. Hence all our sorrows 
now. English encouragement of Armenian aspira- 
tions after autonomy, as distinct from annexation to 
Russia, alienated Russian help from Armenia and 
incited them to revolt, which has been quenched in 
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massacre. After this heavy criticism of England’s 
past Eastern policy, Mr. Blunt indicates three lines 
of possible policy for the immediate future: (1) Go 
blindly to war with the Sultan for our honor’s sake; 
which we dare not do with Europe at his back. 
(2) Do nothing, according to the advice of Lord 
Rosebery, who represents the great English gods of 
trade and finance, which we probably shall follow. 
(3) Insist on our government arranging with the 
powers most interested a new European congress; 
and this last project Mr. Blunt earnestly advocates. 
At that congress, he demands, England must appear 
clean handed, as a suppliant for her Armenian pro- 
tégés, ready to see the whole Ottoman case treated 
without reserve, prepared, therefore, to put Egypt 
and the Soudan with Cyprus and Armenia on the 
table of the congress. England’s honor being vin- 
dicated and confidence restored, Russia might pro- 
tect the Armenians, and Europe intervene to up- 
hold the Porte against the palace and disband the 
Sultan’s guard. 
Putting Turkey in Commission. 


Diran Kélékian writes in French, to the same 
review, on Turkey and its sovereign. He finds the 
secret of the Sultan’s misrule in his desire to oppose 
the movement among his subjects for constitutional 
government. To counterbalance these liberal forces 
he has invoked the deadly powers of Mohammedan 
bigotry and fanaticism. He has also been guided by 
Macchiavelli’s ‘‘ Prince’’ toward his present disas- 
trous system of personal centralization of govern- 
ment. Anatolia has long been regarded as the last 
refuge of Turkey when the Ottomans are driven out 
of Europe, and their other dominions are snapped 
up by the powers; and the Sultan desires to have 
this last resort complicated with no Armenian claims. 
The solution of the crisis which the writer advocates 
is that the Sultan be allowed to reign, but not to 
govern; and the establishment at Constantinople of 
a European control or a national representative 
having, as base, a decentralized constitution on the 
Austrian principle of nationalities, with European 
supervision for several years. This to be brought 
about by the ambassadors of the six great powers 
meeting at the Yildiz Palace and “‘ presenting to the 
Sultan, as to a condemned criminal, the decisions of 
Europe with the threat of an immediate collective 
rupture.’’ 
General Gordon’s Plan. 

Sir Edmund du Cane communicates to the same 
review a letter sent him by General Gordon, January 
16, 1881, on the Blue Book on the condition of Asia 
Minor. The remedy he suggested for Turkish mis- 
government was to take the power ont of the hands 
of the Pashas and put it in the hands of the people 
themselves; certainly not to transfer them to the 
government of foreign powers. The most important 
paragraphs in his letter are these: 

‘“‘The Turkish people know exactly the full extent 
of the corruption and rottenness of their govern 
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ment; they know how and in what way any remedy 
they may enact will act on the country. They are 
in every way interested, for themselves and their 
children, in obtaining a good government; whereas 
to the Turkish Pashas, so long as they can fill their 
purses it is all they care. 

“To put the power in the hands of the Turkish 
peoples is a fair, perfectly just effort on the part of 
foreign governments; it is merely the supporting of 
the Sultan’s own design when he gave his constitu- 
tion. Foreign governments who support this libera- 
tion of the Turkish people cannot be accused of 
intrigue or selfishness; they will gain the sympathy 
of the peoples. 

‘* A foreign government is no match for the Sultan 
and the Pashas; it has not the knowledge necessary 
to cope with them; it is the Turkish peoples who 
alone have the power to hold-their own, besides 
which no foreign government has any right to inter- 
fere 
‘* By the way foreign governments are now work- 
ing they are inevitably drifting, day by day, into 
still increasing interference with the internal affairs 
of Turkey, and are helping to band Sultan, Pashas 
and peoples against any improvement. Such interfer- 
ence must end in serious complications, and can in no 
way further the professed object—improved govern- 
ment. 

“*TIt is urged that the Turkish peoples are not fit 
for representative government. Well, look at Rou- 
mania and Bulgaira, and, in some degree, to 
Roumelia; they succeed very fairly. If the peoples 
never have a chance they will never be able to show 
what they can do. Had we waited till our monarchs 
or our lords had given us representative assemblies 
we would be without them to this day. 

‘* What I maintain, therefore, is that our govern- 
ment should unceasingly try, with other govern- 
ments, to get the Midhat constitution reconstituted ; 
that they should leave that very dubiously just (in 
fact it may be called iniquitous) policy of forcing 
unwilling peoples under the yoke of other peoples, 
which is not only unfair to the coerced and ceded 
peoples, but isa grave mistake, for by it are laid the 
seeds of future troubles.’’ 


Mr, Frederick Greenwood. 


Mr. Greenwood contributes his views on the situa- 
tion to the Cosmopolis inthe form of a diatribe 
against sentiment in politics. He opens it with the 
picture of ‘‘ an ideal Europe,” as it might be drawn 
by pilgrims in Palestine and on the Mount of the 
Sermon: 

‘* An ideal Europe woéuld be one wherein the 
nations lived side by side in unmenaced freedom 
and settled content—all of them, great and small, 
softened to the mood which one or two little states 
have been drilled into by conditions that subdue 
ambition without denying prosperity. Aggression 
on the grander scale having gone the way of cattle- 
rieving, ‘‘ absorption ’’ as obsolete as piracy, even 
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tariff wars would be no more. The most hostile con- 
tention between one nation and another would be 
that of craftsmen in the same workshop, merchants 
in the same port, colleges in the same university.” 

This was what England hoped the nineteenth 
century would realize. But it has proved to bea 
hallucination—‘‘ the after-dinner dream of an Im- 
perial Dives.”’ 


DARWINIAN IN FOREIGN POLICY. 


The real Europe, Mr. Greenwood evidently thinks, 
can be better understood from the Darwinian stand- 
point —the national rivalry which prevents an ideal 
Europe, and which is worse than any conflict of 
individualism between men and men is but ‘‘ part of 
the universal scheme that makes nature red in tooth 
and claw with rapine.”’ 

Matter in the wrong place is dirt. Idealism and 
sentiment in the wrong place are exemplified in such 
agitations as we have just had about Armenia. As 
a consequence, England is not the commanding 
power that it was at so recent a date as the fiftieth 
birthday of Mr. Gladstone. British policy has been 
ruled by Radical sentiment, which is marked by 
‘an impatience to escape from the more brutal 
necessities of national competition,’’ and insists on 
‘** government by the popular will.’’ The latter leads 
to the people being kept in ignorance by their leaders 
of the facts of international rivalry, and to their re- 
fusing to feel the consequent necessities. It is not 
want of heart or want of thought, but want of 
knowledge. 

Mr. Greenwood goes on to supply the knowledge, 
albeit in a muffled, semi-diplomatic tone, as though 
to break his views gently to the unaccustomed ear 
of Demos. The faci is, ‘‘in short, England has a 
position to regain, or an empire to lose. That is the 
exact situation when cleared of the illusions 
which . . . . have brought it about. It is not 
a situation that can endure a pause.’ 


WHOM SHALL ENGLAND COPY? 


How, then, shall Great Britain remodel her ma- 
chinery for the management of foreign affairs ? 

‘The most perfect system in Europe is soon found. 
It is as nearly as possible the opposite of our own, 
and being of the most antique and unreformed type, 
is even like no other in Europe. Yet that it is the 
most perfect is seen by its long-continued success, a 
success unequalled. It will be understood at once 
that the Russian system is meant, and therefore 
that, however well it may work, there can be no 
thought of imitating it.’’ 

But Mr. Greenwood will be merciful. He will 
not urge us to copy ‘‘ this effective medisvalism.’’ 

‘Let us turn from this too shining example of 
victorious unsentimental policy, and look to France, 
which has shown us asuccessful way of arising from 
difficulties infinitely greater than ourown. When 
France was beaten to the ground, had a strong and 
violent foe standing over her, and no very assured 


friends at some distance, she had many governments, 
but only one policy—a policy that every Frenchman 
understood and played his part in . ... . we 
should do what France did; that is to say, go softly, 
stick to our own affairs, and promptly and urgently 
make up England’s strength to whatever point would. 
enable her to face combinations and attract alli 
ances. °’ 

But ‘nothing of this kind is likely to be done.”’ 
The only hope is to turn out fancy with fact and 
make our people understand that ‘‘ the balance of 
power is destroyed, and what that means is no secret. 
from any one—a dictatorship. ”’ 


THE INTERNATIONAL DICTATORSHIP. 


We are face to face with ‘“‘ a change which seems. 
destined to prove another of the great turning points 
in history.”’ 

The European system has resulted in a despotism. 

‘** That it is an enormous triumph for the dictator 
is confessed by every known manifestation of hom- 
age, which also confesses that the triumph was. 
achieved neither by guile nor violence. And if it 
opens a more glorious future for France, the rejoic- 
ing of France is as blameless as natural. But to 
Europe a dictatorship is very far indeed from ideality. 
It is a change that portends long conflict, boundless. 
disturbance, as much of the Continent feels; and 
when it is said that this vast change is due to Eng- 
land’s withdrawal from the European system, 
I know not what can be alleged to the contrary. 

: . Her great endeavor now should be restora- 
tion to the European system on safe and honorable 
terms.”’ 


The Future Owner of Constantinople. 


Mr. Spenser Wilkinson writes in the National 
Review on “The Value of Constantinople.” He 
lays stress on its focal position: 

‘* Constantinople lies upon a route which must. 
needs be followed by the whole trade of a vast region. 
The Black Sea has a coast line of more than two 
thousand miles, to which the Sea of Azov adds six 
hundred more. To the Black Sea goes all the trade 
of the great navigable rivers, the Danube, the 
Dniester, the Dnieper and the Don, with some portion 
of the trade of the Volga, transhipped to the Don. 
All this great trading area communicates by sea 
with the outside world only through the Bosphorus. 
‘ ' If we take a larger view, and look at the 
natural directions of traffic between East and West, 
and between North and South, we find that Con- 
stantinople is the centre of a circle, of which radii 
runalong the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, along 
the Suez Canal and the Red Sea, and along the Nile. 
All these are natural and necessary directions of 
trade.’’ 

The three powers most interested in these routes. 
are Russia and Austria on ground of nearness, and 
Britain on ground of her carrying trade. 

The Dardanelles, fortified so as to make the pas- 
sage of a hostile fleet impossible, would enable Russia, 
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if Constantinople became hers, to exclude from the 
Black Sea all ships of war but her own. Her armies 
could be moved across it without fear of molestation; 
and as an army carried in steamers moves many 
times faster than an army upon land, she could not 
be resisted landing on any country bordering on that 
sea: 

‘“*Roumania, Bulgaria and Northern Asia Minor 
would at once become, in fact if not in theory, por- 
tions of the Russian Empire. The frontier which 
Russia would thus acquire would place the eastern 
half of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy at her 
mercy.”’ 

Rather than allow which, Austria-Hungary would 
fight. Moreover, Russia in possession of the Dar- 
danelles could keep the Black Sea as a training dock 
for as large a navy as she pleased to construct, with 
which to sally forth and take the initiative whenso- 
ever she pleased. This would give her such a prepon- 
derance as would lead other nations to resent it, and, 
if possible, prevent it. 

Constantinople Austrian would not be so general 
an affront to the rest of Europe, but would have its 
grave risks: 

“The Black Sea would not become an Austrian 
lake, but there would sooner or later be a naval war 
between Austria and Russia for its command, in 
which, however, the cessation of her trade would 
paralyze the southern provinces of Russia, and an 
Austrian victory would be disastrous to the North- 
ern Empire. For these reasons Russia is as strongly 
driven to resist an Austrian acquisition of Constan- 
tinople as Austria to oppose a Russian attempt upon 
that place.’’ 

A prince of European origin, sovereign or nomi- 
nally under the Sultan, acting as administrator- 
general, might have Constantinople as the seat of 
his government. The passage of warships through 
the Straits would still be a difficulty. They should 
be closed to all or none. But in either case Russia 
would seek special advantage for herself. 'The way 
out of the difficulty suggested is this: 

‘*The closure of the Straits to ships of war might 
be effected by separating the ownership of Constan- 
tinople from that of the Dardanelles. A principality 
of Constantinople with Northern and Central Asia 
Minor is not more rational nor more natural than a 
frincipality of Western Asia Minor, with its capital 
at Smyrna, and its northern limits at the Mysian 
Olympus, the Sea of Marmora, and the lines of 
Bulair. 

‘In case it were intended that the straits should 
be open to the ships of war of all the powers, the 
best territorial solution would probably consist in 
the separation of their European from their Asiatic 
shores. Ismid might then become once more what 
it was in the time of Diocletian, the seat of govern- 
ment for Northern Asia Minor. The questions which 
have here been raised deserve more attention than 
they seem to have lately received in England, for 
upon these matters the powers must be agreed be- 
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fore they can hope to act harmoniously for the alle- 
viation of the sufferings of the Armenians, and the 
hardly less unfortunate Osmanli inhabitants of 
Anatolia. ’’ 

ENGLAND’S ALLY THE ASSASSIN. 

Is the Cyprus Convention Still Binding? 
R. T. G. BOWLES contributes an article in the 

Fortnightly Review for November, apparently 
with the express purpose of justifying all that 
Madame Olga Novikoff and Prince Lobanoff have 
said as to the absurdity of discussing the adoption 
of any effective “ueasures against the Sultan so long 
as the Cyprus convention blocks the way. In reply 
to their plea for a repudiation of the convention 
and the evacuation of Cyprus, we have been told 
that the convention is practically dead. Mr. Glad- 
stone, with one breath, says that it is so dead that 
it is impossible for Prince Lobanoff truthfully to 
say that it is any obstacle to Russian intervention, 
and in the next breath he says it is so much alive 
as to afford a valid basis for England’s single-handed 
action against Turkey. Lord Rosebery says that it 
was a sham to begin with—which is no doubt true— 
and that it has practically ceased to exist ; but even 
he does not deny that its uneasy ghost haunts the 
Foreign Office. 

THE VERY LATEST RUSSIAN ‘‘ AGENT.”’ 

He does not object to its being laid with bell, book 
and candle. Mr. Bowles, however, takes up the 
cudgels on behalf of the contention of Madame 
Novikoff and Prince Lobanoff. Of course, he will 
be horrified to see his name coupled in print with 
Russian diplomats, whom he seems to regard as 
the natural enemies of Great Britain ; but no Rus- 
sian could have done Madame Novikoff a kindlier 
service than has Mr. Bowles in the November num- 
ber of the Fortnightly. For therein, writing from the 
point of view of astanch Turkophil, Mr. Bowles suc- 
ceeds in demonstrating to his own infinite satisfac- 
tion, but hardly to the edification of the leaders of the 
Armenian agitation, that the Cyprus convention 
binds England hand and foot to defend the assassin, 
should Russia make any movement that could be 
construed into a menace of the integrity of his 
Asiatic possessions. If Mr. Bowles can gravely and 
even fervently argue thus, even now when the wail 
of Armenia still rings in the ears of the English 
people, and when the Russian government shows 
no disposition to send a single soldier across the 
frontier, it is not difficult to imagine how passion- 
ately the convention would be invoked in favor of 
war against Russia when the memory of the 
massacre dies down and international jealousies are 
roused by the movements of Russian armies. 

THE QUESTION STATED— 

Mr. Bowles opens his article by asking : 

‘“* What now is the Cyprus convention? Has it 
been abrogated by disuse? Is it null and void? 
If not, can it be nullified and avoided? And if so, 
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how? And, if it be nullified, what would be the 
results? These are questions to which various 
diplomatic documents, authoritatively published 
in the Blue Books, supply a very complete reply.’’ 

Mr. Bowles deals first with the view of Lord 
Rosebery that the treaty is practically abrogated, 
and then having demolished this position, proceeds 
to defend the convention against those who would 
formally repudiate it . 

** Lord Rosebery described the convention as one 
of three clauses. The one article of which it con- 
sists does indeed contain three stipulations, whereof 
it would have been simpler and plainer to make 
three separate articles : but the annex contains six 
other stipulations, each in a separate article ; so 
that the stipulations are nine in all.”’ 

—AND ANSWERED. 

“ Have these nine stipulations been abrogated by 
disuse, as Lord Rosebery says? So little is this the 
case that it will be found on examination that, so 
fur as *he contingency has arisen or the situation 
been created for which each stipulation provided, 
every one of them has been carried out ; and that 
instead of their being disuse and abrogation, there 
has been, and still is, a constant use, execution and 
maintenance of the convention. 

‘* Every one of the stipulations has been in use, 
and has received its execution, so far as the con- 
tingency provided for has arisen in each instance. 
There has been no disuse whatever, nor any abro- 
gation arising therefrom. Neither can the conven- 
tion, in any sense, be considered as ‘null and void’ 
or as a ‘dead letter.’ For, in virtue of this con- 
vention alone, England has occupied and adminis- 
tered Cyprus during eighteen years ; che still occu- 
pies and administers it ; and she thus occupies and 
administers avowedly and professedly for no other 
purpose than to enable her to carry out her engage- 
ment to defend Asiatic Turkey by force of arms 
against further Russian attack.”’ 

ARE TREATIES IRREVOCABLE ? 

Having thus dealt with Lord Rosebery and those 
who maintain that the treaty has practically lapsed, 
he turns to those who maintain that it exists, and 
therefore should he formally disowned. He argues 
in a strain which implies that it would be a scanda- 
lous outrage upon treaty faith if England were to 
withdraw from any treaty whatever, no matter how 
grossly the other party to the treaty violated his 
obligations. In fact, Mr. Bowles’ argument would 
be just as strong, supposing the Sultan, in addition to 
massacring his Armenian subjects, were to have the 
children of all the English residents in Turkey served 
up to him as roast baby for breakfast every morning 
as long as they lasted. The possibility of the Sultan 
forfeiting his claims to be regarded as anything but 
an enemy tc the human race is not yet borne in 
upon Mr. Bowles’ mind. Possibly, if Mr. Bowles 
were to 5; impaled by a Turkish pasha, he would 
for the first time, in the last moments of his life, 
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understand the true inwardness of his friend and 
ally the Turk. 
WHY THE CONVENTION IS MAINTAINED. 

Mr. Bowles maintains in the true old Russophobist 
strain that the Turk may be a fiend incarnate; but 
that does not matter, the convention was not made 
for love of him, but to defend India against Russia. 
Here we have the same old mildewed rubbish carted 
out once more : 

‘*What this means is plain enough. It means 
that the Cyprus convention was made for the pro- 
tection of India—as, of course, it was—and if Lord 
Salisbury’s arguments were good in 1878, to show 
the necessity of the convention for that protection, 
they must be equally good now.’’ 

There is no need for further extract. Mr. Bowles’ 
article is amply sufficient to confound the critics of 
Madame Novikoff and Prince Lobanoff by justify- 
ing to the letter the suspicions and misgivings with 
which the Russians regard England so long as the 
convention remains in force. 





THE CZAR ON TOUR. 

LEROY-BEAULIEU contributes a remark- 
« able article on the Russian Emperor’s visit 
to the first October number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. He begins by warning Frenchmen against 
the two dangers of exalting the Russian alliance and 
of underrating it. These fétes form a tacit acquies- 
cence in the Treaty of Frankfurt, and the reason why 
the young Emperor is acclaimed by all nations is that 

he is everywhere considered as the herald of peace. 

The meeting at Breslau of the two Emperors 
inspires M. Leroy-Beaulieu with a passage of real 
eloquence: ‘‘ A caprice, a sudden burst of passion on 
the part of one of these men, the elder of whom has 
scarcely reached the age of maturity; an order, a 
word, asignature, a telegram, and Europe, enamored 
of peace, and the civilized world are hurled into the 
most frightful war that has ever ravaged the planet.”’ 
‘‘For this reason it is fortunate,’’ thinks M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, ‘‘ that they are two, for this very fact acts 
as a restraint. Whatever France thinks of William 
II., in spite of his German ‘ bravades,’ his somewhat 
noisy activity, his inystical imagination, and his 
feudal ways and air, he is a man and a sovereign. 
He has developed since his accession and his emancj- 
pation from the Bismarckian tutelage, and now, 
thanks to Nicholas IT., he has ceased to be the Young 
Emperor. Some affirm that the young Czar Nicholas 
holds his imperial cousin in high esteem.’’ If so, it 
is rather because of the marked contrast between 
the temperaments of the two Emperors. Modest, 
timid, reserved, as he has seemed, Nicholas is like 
his father, above all a Russian, and like his father 
he means to be nobody’s second. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu then comes to the visit to Queen 
Victoria. He says at the outset that nothing that 
the three kingdoms could offer to the Russian Em- 
peror could detach him from the policy which he 
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has inherited from his father. ‘‘ And what can the 
English offer him if it be not his share in the break- 
ing up of the old world from the ruined towers of 
Byzantium to the crumbling walls of China ? ‘ 
Once upon a time the Englishman, jealous of pre- 
serving everything which could not fall to his share, 
accused Russia of lying impatiently in wait for the 
end of the Imperial moribund of the Bosphorus, and 
the distrust of the Englishman seemed to be well 
founded. Today therédles would appear to be 
reversed. The Northern eagle, sure of its 
prey, instead of tearing in pieces with beak and 
claw expiring Turkey or wounded China, seems to 
take pleasure in spreading over them the protecting 
shadow of its outstretched wings.’’ He admits that 
France finds herself to-day no longer in the van as 
far as her prestige and authority in the East are 
concerned. The real fault is the reciprocal distrust 
of the powers, dating from Cyprus and fed by all 
that England has done in Egypt, in the Soudan, in 
the Transvaaland on the Niger. In a word, “ Eng- 
lish policy had in advance discredited English 
philanthropy,’’ and for the time being the poor 
Armenians have had to pay the consequences... What 
has been done in Crete shows what can be done else- 
where. Only one thing is needed—the union of 
Europe, which the visit to Balmoral can restore or 
complete. 





LORD ROSEBERY. 
Various Views of His Policy and Character. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S resignation of the Liberal 

leadership naturally suggests many articles in 

this month’s reviews. The Fortnightly publishes 

‘*Lord Rosebery’s Second Thoughts,’’ by ‘‘ Diplo- 

maticus,’’ and ‘‘ Lord Rosebery’s Resignation,’’ by 
Mr. Edward Dicey.” 


By ‘‘Diplomaticus.”’ 


The article by ‘‘ Diplomaticus ”’ attacks Lord Rose- 
bery’s policy in dealing with the Eastern Question. 
He goes over the old ground, generally accusing the 
Liberal Prime Minister of ignorance of the condi- 
tions of the problem with which he had to deal, es- 
pecially of ignoring the drift of Russian policy. He 
makes one point against him-—namely, that in which 
he contrasts Lord Rosebery’s recent warning against 
Italian action with the assurance which he gave to 
Lord Salisbury when he went to the office that he 
would have the support of the nation, even if he 
took united action. ‘‘ Circumstances alter cases,’’ 
Lord Rosebery would reply, and isolated action 
which might have been somewhat safe in 1895 
might be midsummer madness in 1896. The only 
new thing in “ Diplomaticus’”’ article is that in 
which he declares that Lord Rosebery missed the 
chance of doing anything for Armenia when he re- 
fused to join Russia, France and Germany in inter- 
vening on behalf of China against Japan. Prince 
Lobanoff, ‘‘ Diplomaticus ’’ says, ‘‘ accordingly made 


overtures to the British government to join in an 
intervention in China, with a view to keeping Japan 
off the Asiatic mainland. I understand that he in- 
timated to Lord Rosebery that he might make 
almost his own terms for the support demanded of 
him. Never had a British Minister a more splendid 
opportunity of achieving a great coup. Had he seen 
clearly at that moment, or if seeing clearly had he 
acted with courage, the Eastern Question would 
have been settled to day. Under these circumstances 
there was no power or combination of powers to 
say him nay. He adopted neither of these courses, 
but simply peddled away at his scheme of reforms 
in the infatuated belief that, as soon as it was com- 
pleted, the Sultan would adopt it, or British gun- 
boats would know the reason why.”’ 

This may be true, or it may not; but there isa 
further question—namely, as to how far the respon- 
sibility for refusing to co-operate with Russia was 
due to Lord Rosebery or to his colleagues? A very 
persistent rumor at the time had it that Lord Rose- 
bery almost wrecked his cabinet by the vehemence 
with which he pressed his recalcitrant colleagues 
to embark upon the intervention to which Prince 
Lobanoff invited him. 


By Mr. E. Dicey. 


Mr. Edward Dicey, writing upon ‘‘ Lord Rose- 
bery’s Resignation ’’ in the same review, has very 
little to say that is new. Speaking of Lord Rose- 
bery he says : 

‘* After all, he contrived to keep the Liberals in 
power for a year and a half after Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement, and to have done so is an achievement 
no other Liberal Premier could have accomplished.’’ 

He does not think that Lord Rosebery’s ‘‘ career 
as a Minister or even as a Prime Minister is neces- 
sarily at an end. He may or may not be a great 
statesman. In all times and all countries great 
statesmen are very few in number. But his lord- 
ship has many of the qualities which, in such a 
country as ours, enable a man to play a very high 
and even brilliant part in public life. Apart from 
his advantages of rank, repute and fortune, he 
possesses a cool head, a sound judgment, a knowl- 
edge of the world, a faculty of lucid and telling 
statement, a gift of writing, and above all a keen 
understanding of the British public, of its preju- 
dices, its likes and dislikes, its aims, ambitions, con- 
victions and aspirations. Given these advantages 
and these qualities, and Lord Rosebery might well be 
excused for applying to himself the remark of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes after his resignation of the Cape Pre- 
miership, and of saying ‘“‘ my political career is not 
ended, but only beginning.’’ But if his anticipation 
is to be justified by events, Lord Rosebery must take 
his stand on one side or the other.”’ 

Therefore, as Mr. Dicey is a Liberal Unionist, he 
considers that Lord Rosebery must stand where Mr. 
Dicey does. He concludes his article as follows : 

‘IT would respectfully say to the late leader of 
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the Liberal party, your place is not temporarily 
only, but permanently, in the ranks of those who 
upholé. the rights of property, individual liberty, 
freedom of contract, the maintenance of the Union, 
and the imperial mission of the British Empire ; in 
the ranks, to put the matter more concisely, of the 
Conservatives, not of the Liberals.”’ . 
‘‘A Mere Critic.” 

In the Progressive Review for November, the 
editor deems it the best way to promote the cause 
of Liberalism by publishing a carping criticism of 
Lord Rosebery, of whom he finds it difficult to say 
one good word, with the exception of the following 
guarded admission as to his critical abilities : 

‘““We do not deny for one moment Lord Rose- 
bery’s powers as a critic, and never was his critical 
ability seen to greater advantage than in his recent 
able Edinburgh speech. Buta good critic is usually 
a bad leader, especially where human and moral 
considerations are involved, and the specific charge 
against Lord Rosebery through his whole career is 
that, excepting in organizing jingo expeditions, he 
has invariably appeared in the guise of a mere 
critic.’’ 

The chief contention of the writer is that the 
choice of Lord Rosebery’s successor must be made 
by a vote of the whole party : 

** As to leadership, it would be criminal folly for 
genuine Liberals to keep silence now. The essen- 
tial point is this: the disastrous experiment of 
1894 must never be repeated. Had Lord Rosebery 
been a ten times stronger man than he has proved to 
be, his career would have been vitiated ab initio 
from the manner of his appointment. A party which 
professes to be democratic must elect its leader in 
the best way actual conditions will permit. Fora 
leader to be chosen by the outgoing Prime Minister 
and the Queen, aided by a cabal of self-interested 
political intriguers, is fatal to the peace, union and 
dignity of a party, especially of a soi disant party of 
progress. The first duty, therefore, of the Liberal 
party is to provide for the formal election by the 
party of its chief, and to set its heel once for all on 
private nominations and back-stairs intrigues.”’ 


By ‘‘A Conservative M.P.” 


‘* A Conservative M. P.,’’ writing in the National 
Review, greatly exults in the Liberal divisions made 
evident by Lord Rosebery’s resignation. He recalls 
the fact that twelve occupants of the Liberal front 
bench attended Lord Rosebery’s Edinburgh meet- 
ing and voted for his return to the leadership. He 
specially remarks on Mr. Asquith’s expressed con- 
viction that Lord Rosebery was ‘‘ the only fit suc- 
cessor to Mr. Gladstone.’’ He concludes that 
**these eminent Radicals’’ do not wish to see Sir 
William Harcourt leader of their party. How 
then, he asks, can the tactics of the opposition be 
harmonious, éven with the leadership left in sus- 
pense? In any case, Lord Rosebery weighs more 
with the country than any other of the Radical 


chiefs—as witness the effect of his speech on Ar- 
menia—and if on the eve of a general election he 
were to insist on his conversion-of-the-predominant- 
partner line of argument on Home Rule, would 


he not shiver the party into such equally opposing : 


fragments that only the polls could readjust ? How- 
ever that may be, ‘‘ the most sanguine of Radicals 


cannot deny that the present detachment of Lord’ 


Rosebery will help to discredit what may be termed 
Gladstonianism and tend to strengthen many Union- 
ist principles.”’ 


Disappearance of the Liberal Party. 


Blackwood is naturally very jubilant on the sub- 
ject. Lord Rosebery’s retirement has simplified the 
general political issues. 

“There is no longer any halting place between 
Conservatives and Destructives, and it may be that 
Lord Rosebery’s appreciation of this truth had some- 
thing to do with his retirement. But, however 
this may be, the Radicals represent a young, vigor- 
ous and earnest party, monopolizing all the vitality 
and energy which still remains to the opposition ; 
and they are led by a patrician demagogue of the 
type of Wilkes, Burdett and Duncombe, men who 
regard the interests of their own order, and even 
their own fortunes, as a feather in the scale when 
weighed against the immediate calls of personal 


ambition--political gamblers, in fact, by which © 


name Burke describes them. This is the party of 
the future, with whom the Conservatives will have 
to cope.”’ 

‘* The old Liberalism is effete.’’ The new Liberal- 
ism is Radicalism and nothing else. And Black- 
wood fervently desires that ‘‘the slippery compro- 
mise ycleped Liberalism ’’ will ‘‘ disappear from our 
vocabulary.’’ Though the working classes, as a 
whole, are by no means a Radical preserve, there 
is ‘‘a powerful residuum prepared to support a 
social and political revolution to the last cartridge.” 
But men are beginning to understand that our party 
conflicts are only part of the great struggle be- 
tween the rival principles, on the one hand of 
‘‘authority, subordination, religion, property, law, 
order,’’ and on the other of ‘‘ the negation of all 
these.”’ 

Harcourt—A Liberal Disraeli. 


Mr. H. D. Traill contributes to the Contemporary 
a rather caustic character sketch of Sir William 
Harcourt. ‘‘ From the first,’’ says the writer, ‘‘ Sir 
William has never been credited with any remark- 
able gifts of statesmanship.”’ 

‘‘On the contrary, there was, as indeed there still 
is, a strong disinclination to take him seriously as 
a statesman ; and it may be that one reason for the 
respect with which he was known to regard Lord 
Beaconsfield is to be sought for in his consciousness 
of a certain resemblance in their histories. 

His rise, in fact, has borne in many respects a curi- 
ous resemblance to that of the object of his admira- 
tion. He had ‘ views’ like Disraeli and the Disrael- 
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an readiness of satirical speech, and the same con- 
sroversial ‘ joy of battle.’ If he had not Disraeli’s 
brilliant literary gift he could wield the pen of the 
pamphleteer with undeniable vigor and effect. And 
people believed just as much or as little in the 
depth of his convictions and the soundness of the 
views which he undertook to advocate. ‘ Histori- 
cus’ was recognized as a formidable disputant on 
points of international law—in a newspaper. 

The impression prevailed and became ineffaceable 
that Sir William Harcourt was a lawyer 
of the ‘ elegant ’ rather than of the profound order ; 
and much the same suspicion of superficiality at- 
tached to his political convictions. 

‘*Sir William Harcourt has never shared, as in- 
deed no ambitious politician can afford to share, 
the perverse attachment of Cato to the losing cause. 
He has never been ashamed to display that prefer- 
ence for the winning side, in which, according to 
the Latin poet, he has at least the companionship 
of the gods to keep him in countenance.”’ 

His one unfortunate phrase was about his oppo- 
nents ‘“‘ stewing in their Parnellite juice.”” But Mr. 
Traill allows that Sir William has made himself 
not only useful, but indispensable to his party. 
There was no one among his Gladstonian com- 
rades who could for a moment challenge com- 
parison with him as a debater. 

‘He is a parliamentary strategist and tactician of 
the first force. In a word he has proved, by the 
acknowledgment of both friend and foe, that he 
is a leader who can readily lead, and there is an 
ever growing conviction among his party that he is 
the only one of their leaders who can.”’ 


FREE SILVER ONLY THE FIRST STEP. 


O the November Arena Prof. Frank Parsons 
contributes the opening article, entitled ‘‘ The 

Issue of 1896.’ The article is principally devoted 
to the silver question which is not, it should be 
frankly said, discussed in such a way as to throw 
any new light upon that subject. Mr. Parsons 
makes it quite evident that he cares really very little 
for the silver question except as a somewhat round- 
about path toward the things that he has most in 
mind as desirable for the future welfare of the 
country. He expresses the real sentiment of all the 
Populist leaders and of most of the conspicuous sup- 
porters of Mr. Bryan (the silver mine owners and 
their friends excepted) in the following remarks, 
with which his article concludes: ‘‘In order to 
perfect our finances and readjust our industrial sys- 
tem to modern conditions, we must do much more 
than achieve the free coinage of silver. Bimetal- 
lism will still leave our currency open to private 
manipulation if combinations sufficiently large can 
be formed. Government ownership of the mines 
would help, but the only way to place the monetary 
system beyond the reach of private interest, and 
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secure its management in the public interest, is to 
make the monetary system a public institution—let 
the government issue all money in payment for pub- 
lic work, or in loans through postal savings banks 
that shall keep the people’s money in absolute 
security, and lend to the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, and the farmer on good security, as well as 
to the banker and the owner of bonds. 

‘* Free silver is only one step,—the financial goal 
must be to place the movement of the currency vol- 
ume under intelligent control, acting in the broad 
daylight in the interests of the whole nation; for 
this movement of the money volume is the power 


* that gives control of prices and determines in a 


large degree the question of prosperity or panic. 
Then monopoly and special privilege of every kind 
must be redeemed to the public use. Government 
must be purified and improved, and labor out of 
place must be helped to readjustment and rendered 
secure in the opportunity to make an honest living. 

‘‘T stand at the junction of three great roads— 
one leads to the right up a smiling slope to the pub- 
lic ownership of monopolies, security of employ- 
ment, elevation of labor, a national currency and 
postal savings banks, progressive taxation of in- 
comes and inheritances, direct legislation, etc., etc. ; 
on the left is the road of gold, that is full of puddles 
and mud and rocks, and leads forever down. over 
gulch and precipice, to a vaster congestion of 
wealth, a sirengthened money power, a more cor- 
rupted government, and a nation in slavery to 
privilege; the middle road is the silver road, and it 
looks as though it had a gully at the start, and some 
rocks and puddles beyond, but it has an upward 
slope upon the whole and turns after a while and 
runs into the road on the right. I’d like to travel 
the right-hand road from the start, but my fellow 
citizens say, ‘No, we must take the left road or the 
middle ; your choice lies between these two.’ I 
find that the men who are going the silver road 
want about the same things that I want, they are 
opposed to private monopoly, believe in equal rights 


to all and special privileges to none, desire a rising 


market, the elevation of labor, etc.,—I find that the 
silver road runs into the anti-monopoly, equal-rights 
road a little further on. And I say, ‘ Well, if I 
can’t get you to go on the right-hand road from the 
start,—if we must go on the gold road or the silver 
road, then I’ll go with the men who want what I 
want, and on the road that leads into the road I 
want to travel.’ ”’ 


Government and Money. 


Whereas Mr. Parsons in the Arena article quoted 
above represents that school of monetary scientists 
who hold that national prosperity and individual 
security must await the complete control and issue 
of money by the government, Mr. E. W. Codington, 
who writes in the Forum for November on ‘* Con- 
ditions for a Sound Financial System,’’ takes the 
exactly opposite view,—held also by most of the 
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men who attended the Indianapolis convention and 
who stand distinctively for the gold standard,—that 
the least possible governmental connection with 
money and its circulation is the thing most to be 
desired, as witness the following quotations from 
Mr. Codington’s article: 

‘**T think it will not be easy for the student of the 
future to repress a smile when he reads the history 
of the nineteenth century and discovers that learned 
men seriously discussed the question, ‘How much 
money per capita ought to be in circulation among 
the people?’ His vision being clarified, so that he 
will not look upon a due-bill or an evidence of debt 
or a ‘promise to pay’ in any form as money, he 
may be pardoned the smile. He will read how a 
great nation, waging a gigantic war, with an empty 
treasury, unable to meet its expenses with ready 
cash, found a patriotic people ready to supply its 
needs and accept its promises for future payment to 
an unlimited extent, and he will admire that pa- 
triotism; but he will wonder how it came about 
that afterward, when the government found itself 
in funds, the people who held its notes objected to 
having them paid, on the ground that it would re- 
sult in ‘ contraction of the currency.’ It is certain 
that onlv the antiquary of the future will find any 
meaning in the phrase quoted. Assuming that 
some grave professor shall be able to explain it all, 
will not that same student wonder why a people, 
ingenious enough to augment a short supply of 
money by substituting therefor mere evidences of 
debt, and to curtail a long supply by refusing to 
coin one of its money metals, was not able to in- 
crease its crop of sugar or decrease an excessive crop 
of cotton by the same factitious methods ?”’ 


INTRINSIC VALUE OF MONEY. 


‘‘Gold and silver are commodities because they 
are produced by labor and exchanged for value. 
The mint performs no service other than putting the 
commodities into convenient parcels for the uses of 
commerce. The only reason why this service should 
be performed by civilized governments instead of 
by individuals is, that each parcel carries in its 
mint-stamp an absolute guarantee of weight and 
fineness, so that it does not need to be weighed or 
assayed each time it changes hands, as would be the 
case if it were coined by a less responsible party; a 
fine mint-stamp having the added advantage that 
loss by abrasion or defacement is easily detected. 

‘“‘ Money is intrinsically valuable, just as a rail- 
road, a ship, a wagon, or a wheelbarrow is intrin- 
sically valuable, and for precisely the same reason— 
namely, because it saves time and trouble in the 
exchange of commodities. If some better method 
of effecting exchanges than by the use of money 
shall ever be devised, then money may become value- 
less; similarly, if some better methods of transpor- 
tation (only another name for * effecting exchanges °) 
shall be devised, then the railroad and the ship will 
retire from the volume of the world’s assets.”’ 
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THE ATTACK UPON CAPITAL. 


R. GEORGE GUNTON in the November 
number of Gunton’s Magazine has a vigor- 
ous article in which he condemns unsparingly what 
he calls ‘‘ The Anti-Capital Crusade,’’ which was, 
in his opinion, involved in Mr. Bryan’s campaign. 
Mr. Gunton, perhaps more than any other current 
writer, has shown the inevitable economic drift 
toward the concentration of capital, pointing out 
the beneficent results that have already accrued. 
After a review of some of the denunciatory utter- 
ances against trusts which have lately been current, 
Mr. Gunton concludes as follows: ‘‘ It is high time 
that this irresponsible fanning of the flames of so- 
cial antagonism was stopped; that a higher stand- 
ard of intellectual integrity be established for the 
discussion of public questions, even in the heat of 
political campaigns. 

‘* As in the case of the quotations we have cited 
from the World, most writers and speakers know 
that much of what they say about capital oppress- 
ing the public and trusts monopolizing industries 
to the detriment of the community is false. They 
know, because the facts are so easy of access, that 
the trend of industrial improvement is not only 
along the lines of highly organized capital, but it 
necessarily involves it. All students of economics 
and government now know that it is with and 
through these higher forms of industrial organiza- 
tion, of which trusts are but a single type, that the 
great industrial improvement of the present century 
has come, and that the more complex industrial 
organizations are not the incident, but the instru- 
ments of this great onward movement. They know 
that the great cheapening of wealth and multipli- 
cation of modern improvements throughout the do- 
mestic and social, as well as industrial life, have 
been created by this very concentrated industrial 
organization. It is by this and this alone that dur- 
ing the thirty years from 1860-92, the purchasing 
power of the average laborer’s day’s work was in- 
creased 70 per cent. 

‘* Any system of propaganda, for whatever pur- 
pose, which tries, through social prejudice, to array 
the laboring class against the forces which in a 
single generation have nearly doubled their power 
to command the benefits of civilization, is a social 
crime which should receive the anathema of all 
public spirited and patriotic citizens. Nothing 
has contributed so much to this vicious policy, 
which is gradually undermining the stability of 
our institutions, as the uneconomic and perverted 
attack upon trusts and corporate industrial organi- 
zations. 

In another article Mr. Gunton remarks: 

‘It is difficult to believe that the people of the 
United States can be influenced to revolutionize 
our industrial and political institutions under the 
influence of a doctrine whose only foundation is 
social prejudice and economic superstition. ’’ 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


MANUFACTURING IN JAPAN AND CHINA. 


O much of a sensational character has appeared 
»J . in the newspapers concerning the impending 
danger to Europe and America from the industrial 
competition of Japan and China, that Mr. John Bar- 
rett’s article entitled ‘‘The Plain Truth About 
Asiatic Labor ’’ in the North American Review for 
November is entitled to great attention. Mr. Bar- 
rett is United States Minister to Siam, and has appar 
ently made a very careful and thorough study of the 
new manufacturing developments of Japan, and of 
the two great Chinese centres of industry, Shanghai 
and Hankow. Mr. Barrett does not commit him- 
self distinctly on the question whether or not the 
competition of Asiatic factories is likely to prove 
disastrous in the future, but he makes it perfectly 
clear that there is no immediate danger. He 
denies emphatically the report that Japan is about 
to flood the American market with an excellent 
bicycle at the price of $12, declaring that the bicycle 
factories of Japan are capable as yet of a ridicu- 
lously small output, and that no American would 
think of riding the cheap Japanese wheels. He 
also makes it clear that Japanese labor, although 
now employed at very low rates, is constantly de 
manding higher remuneration. 

It is from China rather than from Japan that 
Mr. Barrett thinks it likely that the most formidable 
competition may emerge. 


THE PROGRESS OF SHANGHAI, 


‘*Shanghai and Haukow ave the only two points 
in China proper where large modern manufactur. 
ing plants are established and in operation. These 
cities are respectively the New York and Chicago 
of China. Shanghai is the gateway to the great 
rich Yang-tse-Kiang Valley. Itis growing with the 
rapidity of some of our Western cities. Its foreign 
section would do credit to a prosperous home port, 
with its imposing buildings and well kept streets. 
For a manufacturing centre its location is unsur- 
passed. There are miles and miles of deep-water 
frontage. The largest steamers and ships are con- 
stantly leaving for all parts of the world. Coast- 
ing steamers touch at every port in China, Corea, 
Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, Java and Siam. 
River craft equal to those of the Hudson and Miss. 
issippi run regularly 600 miles up the Yang-tse to 
Hankow, and connect with smaller vessels that go 
400 miles beyond, to Ichang, which in turn connect 
with junks that proceed 400 miles further, to the 
new treaty port of Chunking, where the United 
States have recently established a consulate. 

‘*T give this much attention to Shanghai because 
not only is it the leading port of the far East—not 
counting Hong Kong and Singapore, which are 
British colonies—but, in the opinion of the best in- 
formed authorities, it will become the great central 
manufacturing point of the Pacific seas, even sur- 
passing ultimately Osaka in Japan. As evidence 
of its present business and of the reasonableness of 
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this prophecy, it is well to remember that nearly 
8,000 merchant steamers cleared from the port of 
Shanghai in 1894.’’ 

Mr. Barrett remarks that as one passes by or 
through the manufacturing district of Shanghai 
‘*he could easily imagine himself in Fall River or 
Manchester were it not for the laborer himself, 
who, in his wage price, is the very secret of their 
success. ° There are six large cotton spinning mills 
with 125,000 spindles either working or about ready 
for operation. There are eight cotton ginning 
plants, with thirty-two to seventy-two gins each, 
most of which aré running. Twenty steam silk 
filatures are operated, with a reeling capacity of 24,- 
000 bales per annum. A paper mill, which would 
be a credit to Holyoke or Oregon City, is doing a 
large business. ”’ 


ON CHINESE LABOR, 


“The highest wage that I discovered paid in the 
Shanghai cotton mills to a native male employee 
was 50 cents, silver (261g cents gold), per day, the 
lowest 12 cents, silver (644 cents gold), while the 
average was about 20 to 34 cents, silver (10% to 18 
cents gold). None of these sums included food. 
The wage of 50 cents per day was not paid to more 
than ten men in 1,000. The wage of 12 cents per 
day was paid to coolies who did the unskilled com- 
mon work about the factories. Where women were 
employed, they received even less than the men, or 
from 5 to 20 cents, silver. In some establishments 
wages depended on the ‘piece’ scale. The em- 
ployees generally had a healthy, vigorous look, as 
if life had no great cares. They were cheerful and 
in most instances attentive to work. The more 
skillful would glance at me as if to say : ‘ You for- 
eigners may have made these machines, but we 
can show you how to run them !’ 

‘The observer is especially impressed as he 
watches these thousands of Chinese laborers going 
in and out of these mills at shifting hours. Nothing 
that human beings do more resembles the action of 
bees in a hive. Then, again, they seem like part 
of a great stream that has no beginning and no end- 
ing, flowing from one sea to another—coming as 
they do from a reserve of countless millions. One 
doubts if a strike could ever succeed with hungry 
thousands to draw from for every one that goes 
out.”’ 

MANUFACTURING IN JAPAN, 

** Japan in July boasted of sixty-five cotton mills 
with approximately one million spindles. In 1893 
there were forty ; in 1890, thirty ; in 1888, twenty. 
Osaka is the central point, and it presents a most 
modern business-like appearance, with its large 
factories and lofty chimneys. Aside from cotton 
mills there are many other industries, of which the 
most interesting are the new watch and brush fac- 
tories. From a personal inspection of the leading 
manufactories, and careful inquiry of the owners 
and managers, I learned the following facts : The 
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highest wages paid to native employees in the cot- 
ton mills are 75 cents, silver, per day, the lowest 5 
cents (female labor) ; the average 25 cents for fairly 
skilled male labor and 18 cents for similar female 
labor. Large numbers of women and children earn 
only 5 to 10 cents. In the brush making establish- 
ment I counted one hundred women who were earn- 
ing at piecework only 7 cents per day, and yet they 
worked long hours. The watch and clock factory 
is not a large establishment and the wages are 
higher. Some employees received as much as $1, 
while the majority earned about 40 cents. In a 
dozen miscellaneous industrial plants other than 
those named, wages ranged from 15 cents to 80 
cents, with an average of 35 cents. In Kobe’s 
celebrated match factories several hundred women 
and children were working with extraordinary dis- 
patch and skill and earning by piecework only 5 
cents a day.”’ 
WOMEN IN JAPANESE FACTORIES. 


‘“*The average number of hands employed in the 
six leading Osaka cotton mills is 820 women and 
390 men, a total of 1,200. The women outnumber 
the men in the majority of mills two and a half 
to one, and four to one ip a few. In the great 
Kanegafuchi plant, at Tokyo, the women outnum- 
ber the men four to one. In this establishment the 
wages of the women were about half that of the 
men. In the Osaka Company, at Osaka, which has 
a capital of 1,200,000 yen and 37,513 spindles, there 
are employed 600 men besides women, and the 
wages of the former are one-third more than those 
of the latter. At Miye the female employees num- 
bered 1,700 and the male 625. This may be a fea- 
ture of Japanese labor that will have a vital bearing 
on the future. Many employers informed me that, 
besides being cheaper, the women gave less trouble, 
were more faithful, and quicker.”’ 


WAGES IN JAPAN, 

“Some miscellaneous wages in and about Yoko- 
hama which I authenticated are as follows in gold’: 
‘Carpenters, 25 to 50 cents per day ; compositors, 25 
to 45 cents ; tailors, 25 to 65 cents ; plasterers, 26 to 
40 cents ; tea workers, 30 to 40 cents ; farm laborers, 
$1.50 to $3 per month ; personal household servants 
for foreigners, $8 to $10 per month—all of which area 
great advance over two years ago; and they bid 
fair to go 50 to 100 per cent. higher in the next two 
years. Labor and wages in the silk, lacquer, porce- 
lain, screen, matting, tea, curio and other industries, 
which have always been characteristic of the coun- 
try, I do not discuss beyond noting that the work is 
chiefly done by piece, not in great factories, but in 
private houses. So true is this of Japan, that the 
entire land might be regarded as one vast work- 
shop with infinite subdivisions. ’’ 

Mr. Barrett ends his elaborate and valuable article 
with a number of conclusions. One, Japanese ex- 
ports to the United States are not great enough to 
amount, to anything alarming in the way of com- 
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petition. Two, the advance in the cost of labor in 
Japan is altering the situation rapidly. Three, 
Japanese labor is beginning to organize, and is 
learning how to use the boycott and the strike, 
although in general Asiatic labor is easily contented. 
Four, piecework in the little homes of Japan is 
being abandoned for factories in the cities, and im- 
portant social changes are likely to result. Five, 
Japan is now in the midst of a ‘‘ boom,”’ which sug- 
gests the industrial situation in the United States 
after our Civil War, and this may lead to overpro- 
duction and financial disaster. Six, the eagerness 
of the Japanese manufacturers to make large im- 
mediate profits is resulting in the production of 
great quantities of goods of poor quality, with con- 
sequent loss of markets. Seven, even though -the 
Chinese and Japanese manufactures may be obtain- 
ing control of their own home markets, the Oriental 
demand is so different from that of Western coun- 
tries that it is certain to be some time before they 
can produce largely, in general lines of manufac- 
ture, for American and European consumers. Eight, 
the Japanese government is at least doing one thing 
which may enable her manufacturers to compete 
in foreign lands, and that is the establishment of 
numerous subsidized steamship lines. Nine, the 
old treaties that hampered Japanese industry and 
trade are about to be abrogated with the conse- 
quence that there will be an enlarged field for for- 
eign capitalin Japan. Ten and finaily, Mr. Barrett 
thinks that the situation need not discourage Amer- 
ican manufacturers and exporters from entering 
vigorously into the trans-Pacific field. In an article 
last March in the North American Review Mr. Bar- 
rett endeavored to show in what direction Ameri- 
can exporters might hope to find ample reward for 
endeavoring to extend their markets in Asia. 


WORKMEN’S WAGES IN FRANCE, 


N tho first October number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes the Vicomte d’Avenel deals with the 
rate of wages inthe Middle Ages. It is a striking 
picture that he draws of the vast nameless army of 
laborers who have from century to century carried 
on a bare struggle for existence. He allows two 
hundred and fifty working days in the year, and on 
that basis he reckons that the workmen in the Middle 
Ages at the beginning of the fourteenth century be- 
gan with 782 francs a year, and gradually increased 
to 860; while between 1376 and 1400 the pay amounted 
to 1,040 francs. In the fifteenth century the rate of 
pay oscillated between 1,100 and 1,240 frances a year. 
It was then incontestably superior to the pay in 1896, 
when, for a working year of 300 days, it does not 
amount to as much as 1,020 francs a year. On an- 
other basis of calculation, if we equalize the number 
of working days in comparing the Middle Ages with 
to-day, the advantage of the workman of old times 
may be expressed somewhat as follows: From the 
1,240 francs which he received from 1476 to 1500 the 
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-workman’s pay falls to 980 francs at the end of the 
reign of Francis I., and then to 760 francs at the end 
of the sixteenth century, and his condition by no 
means improved in the two hundred years which 
separate the beginning of the seventeenth century 
from the revolution of 1789. 

In continuation of the article in the second Octo- 
ber number of the Revie, M. d’Avenel deals with 
the rate of pay in modern times. He shows that 
from 1601 to 1790 the French peasant received pay 
varying from 570 francs under Henry IV., to 410 
francs under Louis XV1., for a working year of two 
hundred and fifty days. He is never likely to see 
again the 870 and even 900 francs which he had 
under Louis XI. or Charles VIII., nor even the 650 
to 750 francs which he gained throughout the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. France was rich in 
1789, while the peasant and the workman were poor; 
France in 1475 was evidently poor, while the prole- 
tariat was rich—a most curious phenomenon. In 
the space of these six centuries, 1200 to 1800, which 
constitutes a notable period in the annals of human- 
ity, we see the evolution of the typical Frenchman 
and his development asa citizen. The progress of 
society has not really ameliorated the condition of 
the working man. The government machine has 
been equally useless. The workman has to struggle 
with an environment before which potentates and 
parliaments are alike powerless. The rate of pay 
obeys an economic law. The increase of the popu- 
lation has reduced the price of labor. The present 
century has seen the introduction of a new element 
—namely, science. Economically speaking, in spite 
of the barriers of the custom houses, the nineteenth 
century man has no longer any country, while what 
secrets in the future science may have in store for 
us it is of course impossible to say. 
that science may disarrange to our advantage the 
old equilibrium between labor, population and land 
under which our fathers lived and suffered. It is 
certain that science has wrought enormous changes 
already; and M. d’Avenel, with a dig at the poli- 
ticians who vainly flatter themselves with the idea 
of ameliorating the condition of the poor by modi- 
fying the distribution of existing riches, asserts that 
it is only by the creation of new riches that the lot 
of the poor can be made better. 





OLD AGE PENSIONS IN DENMARK: 
How the Scheme Works. 

HILE this large and opulent country of ours 
is talking about old age pensions, poor little 
Denmark, it seems, has actually got the idea success- 
fully realized. Miss Edith Sellers, whose papers on 
“‘People’s Kitchens Abroad’’ have been greatly 
appreciated, describes in the National Review the 
working of the Old Age Relief law in Copenhagen. 
This law, which came into force January 1, 1892, 
was ‘‘the joint work of Conservatives and Radi- 
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announced their intention of levying a tax on lager 
beer, whereupon the Radical opposition declared 
that, as this tax would fall most heavily on the 
working classes, the money it yielded ought to be 
devoted to benefiting this section of the community, 
and with the help of M. Marcus Rubin, the well- 
known economist, they drew up ascheme for the 
spending of it on providing old age pensions for 
workmen.”’ 
CONDITIONS OF RECEIVING RELIEF. 


The measure passed is a ‘‘ model of brevity,” 
scarcely covering a foolscap page. It limits the 
relief to those who possess the rights of a native 
born subject. The applicant must further: 

“*(a) Not have undergone sentence for any trans- 
action generally accounted dishonorable, and in 
respect of which he has not received rehabilitation. 

‘*(b) His poverty shall not be the consequence of 
any actions by which he, for the benefit of his chil- 
dren or others, has deprived himself of the means of 
subsistence, or be caused by a disorderly or extrava- 
gant mode of life, orin other ways be brought about 
by his own fault. 

‘*(c) For the ten years preceding the date of his 
application for ‘ old age relief’ he must’ have had a 
fixed residence in the country, and during that 
period not have been in receipt of relief from the 
poor law administration, or have been found guilty 
of vagrancy or begging.”’ 

‘* This is the first time in modern times,’’ remarks 
the writer, ‘‘ that an attempt has been made to dis- 
criminate by legislation between paupers and pau- 
pers.”’ 

HOW THE RESPECTABLE POOR ARE CARED FOR. 

The thriftless are left to the tender mercies of 
Danish poor law, with the workhouse as the only 
refuge: . 

‘*“The respectable poor, ou the contrary, are 
treated not as paupers at all, but as pensioners, and 
everything that can be done is done to prevent the 
help they receive entailing on them any humiliation 
They forfeit none of their rights as 
citizens by accepting old-age relief; they may con- 
tinue to vote at elections, if they choose, and so far 
as the law goes there is nothing to hinder them from 
even playing a part in public life. Then they have 
no dealings whatever with relieving officers, or other 
poor law authorities, but have officials of their 
own to take care of them. It is especially enacted, 
too, that no part of the cost of their relief shall ever 
be defrayed out of the poor rate; the necessary 
money must be raised by the joint contributions of 
the state—the proceeds of the beer tax—and of the 
communes to which the recipients of it belong. 
With regard to the relief itself, it is decreed that it 
‘‘must be sufficient for the support of the person 
relieved, and of his family, and for their treatment 
in case of sickness, but it may be given in money or 
in kind, as circumstances require, or consist in free 
admission to a suitable asylum or other establish- 
ment intended for that purpose. ”’ 
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THE LATE WILLIAM MORRIS. 


i the December Atlantic there is an excellent 

sketch of William Morris by William Sharp, 
the first magazine article on the late poet that 
we have seen in the American monthlies. There 
are as many opinions about Morris as there are 
writers about him, and Mr. Sharp seems to take a 
view of the man's varied activities which shows 
unusually broad sympathies, as he can see great 
qualities in the poet, the craftsman, the employer 
and the Socialist. And there is still another phase 
of William Morris as extraordinary as any of these— 
that is, the man asaman, A favorite nickname for 
Morris was ‘‘the Skald,’’ which came from an 
Icelandic paper which reported the arrival of 
** William Morris, Skald.*’ Mr. Sharp says: 

‘* A skald, a Viking indeed, was William Morris. 
I have never met any man who gave an impression 
of more exhaustless vitality. There never wasa 
man who lived a fuller life; he was the very incar- 
nation of ceaseless mental and bodily energy. Once 
he was asked if he were subject to that extreme 
despondency which so often accompanies the essen- 
tially poetic temperament. ‘I dare say I am,’ he 
answered, ‘ but I’ve never had time te think about 
it, so I really can't say.’ Probably one of the few 
despondent remarks that Morris ever made was quite 
recently. When told of Millais’ death he answered, 
half jocularly, ‘ I’ll be seeing the old boy before long.’ 

“There are not many now alive who can remem- 
ber William Morris as a boy or youth; but I have 
heard from one or two of his early friends that his 
was a most striking personality even when he was 
still in his teens. Strangely enough, one of these 
friends speaks of him as a rather sensitive and deli- 
cate youth, with little promise of that robustness of 
manner as well as physique which afterward brought 
‘him his nickname, ‘ the Viking.’ He was a romantic 
youngster, and was so dreamy that his intimates 
thought ‘ Bill Morris ’ would never do anything but 
moon away his time. Before he was of age, how- 
ever, he must have dissipated this idea, for, though 
his early writings were of an ultra-romantic and 
occasionally sentimental caste, he had already be- 
gun to show unmistakable signs of originality and 
power. It will probably be a long time before the 
full story of William Morris’ life is written. When 
it is, his admirers will be interested to learn how 
much he owed to his love for the beautiful woman 
who became his wife, and who may be thus alluded 
to without offense, as for twenty years or more her 
face has been familiar to lovers of Rossetti’s art,— 
for in her (and his noble Proserpine may be taken 
as a typical example) the poet:painter found his 
ideal of tragic beauty.”’ 

Mr. Sharp thinks it far too soon to attempt any 
final estimate of Morris as a poet and artist; but 
not by any means too soon to show that he was by 
no means ‘‘the idle singer of an empty day.’’ 
‘William Morris was the most strenuous man of 
genius whom our age has produced; his one dominant 
aim was to prove that the day was not idle and 


that idlers were no more than cumberers of the 
ground. With him, beauty was a fracticable, a 
realizable, dream.’’ The most astonishing thing 
about him, at first glance, was the amount of work 
he did. ‘‘Evenif there were not a printed line to 
his credit, his life would still afford a record of ex- 
ceptional fullness and activity, would still be far and 
away beyond that led by most of his fellows.’’ But 
his literary output itself was worthy of a Balzac, as 
to quantity. ‘‘ It is his high distinction that he has 
never published anything which an enemy could 
blame as unworthy of a poet and artist. Of course 
it is by his poetry that he will be remembered. ‘‘ 





WALTER CRANE’S TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM 
MORRIS. 
R. WALTER CRANE pays a brief tribute to 
his friend William Morris in the Progressive 
Review. He says: 

‘“‘His architectural and archelogical knowledge 
again was complete enough for the architect and 
the antiquary. His classical and historical lore won 
him the respect of scholars. His equipment as a 
designer and craftsman, based upon his architectural 
knowledge and training, enabled him to exercise an 
extraordinary influence over all the arts of design, 
and gave him his place as leader of our latter-day 
English revival of handicraft—a position, perhaps, 
in which he is widest known. 

“*In all these capacities the strength and beauty 
of William Morris’ work has been freely acknowl- 
edged by his brother craftsmen, as well as by a very 
large public. 

“There is, however, still another direction in 
which his vigor and personal weight were shown, 
with all the ardor of an exceptionally ardent nature, 
wherein the importance and significance of his work 
are as yet but partially apprehended. I mean his 
work in the cause of Socialism, in which he might 
severally be regarded as an economist, a public 
lecturer, a propagandist and a controversialist. 

‘* William Morris has left us in no doubt as to his 
own ideas and ideals. I1t may seem strange that a 
man who might be said to have been steeped in 
medisval lore, and whose delight seemed to be in a 
beautifully imagined world of romance peopled with 
heroic figures, should yet be able to turn from that 
dream world with aclear and penetrating gaze upon 
the movements of his own time, and to have thrown 
himself with all the strength of his nature into the 
seething social and industrial battle of modern Eng- 
land. That the ‘ idle singer of an empty day’ should 
voice the claims and hopes of labor, stand up for 
the rights of free speech in Trafalgar Square and 
speak from a wagon in Hyde Park, may have sur- 
prised those who only knew him upon one side; but 
to those who fully apprehended the reality, ardor 
and sincerity of his nature such action was but its 
logical outcome and complement, and assuredly it 
redounds to the honor of the artist, the scholar and 
the poet whose loss we mourn to-day, that he was 
also a man.”’ 
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THE CHRISTMAS ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


S is usual with the American popular magazines, the 
Christmas numbers are given over very largely to 
zesthetic considerations, to sketches of famous painters of 
sacred subjects that make an excuse for the reproduc- 
tion of copies of their paintings, and to fiction. The 
continued advance in the mechanical facilities for using 
several colors in printing even large editions is shown 
by the gorgeous covers which Scribner’s, Harper’s, 
McClure’s, the Ladies’ Home Journal and other month- 
lies show on the news stands. The most ambitious and 
one of the most successful covers of the entire series is 
that of Scribner’s Magazine, which shows against a gilt 
background the figure of an angelic musician, which 
with the various combinations of colors presents at least 
six distinctive tints. Another Christmas feature of 
Scribner’s is a fairy story by Kenneth Grahame, called 
“The Magic Ring,” with full-page illustrations printed 
in blue, gilt and black. The magazine begins with a 
somewhai elaborate article on the late Sir John Millais 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. There are short stories by T. R. 
Sullivan, Richard Harding Davis, James Barnes, Na- 
thaniel Stevenson, F. J. Stimson, William Henry Shelton 
and Clinton Ross. In another department we have 
quoted from Miss Agnes Repplier’s essay on ‘ Little 
Pharisees in Fiction.”’ 
THE CENTURY. 


The Century has two articles of general importance, 
one answering the question, ‘ What Language Did 
Christ Speak,’”’ by Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis, and the 
other entitled ‘‘Our Great Pacific Commonwealth,’’ by 
William E. Smythe, and we quote from these among the 
“Leading Articles of the Month.’’ The distinctively 
Christmas contributions appear in an article on Virginie 
Demont-Breton, ‘‘ A Painter of Motherhood,” one of Mr. 
Janvier’s delightful studies of Provence which he calls 
‘“The Christmas Kalends of Provence,’’ and Christmas 
poems by Richard Watson Gilder, James Whitcomb 
Riley, Margaret Vandegrift and Edith M. Thomas. The 
renaissance of the warm, delicate literature of Southern 
France is marked by these poems of Miss Vandegrift’s 
and Miss Thomas’ which are after literal translations 
from the Provengal, made by Mrs. Katherine A. Janvier, 
and are evidences that the success of ‘‘ The Reds of the 
Midi”’ is bearing fruit in a widespread appreciation of 
Provengal literature. Helen E. Smith begins the maga- 
zine with some quaint reminiscences of ‘“‘ A Group of 
American (irls,” as they appeared in New York City in 
the first quarter of the century. Marion Crawford con- 
tinues his novelette, ‘‘A Rose of Yesterday,” and 
there is the second appearance of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
novel, ‘‘ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker.”’ 


HARPER’S. 


Harper’s comes out with a very striking and elaborate 
holiday cover with gilt and colors, and Christmas allu- 
sions are made in the frontispiece copy of Guy Rose’s 
picture, ‘‘ Joseph Asking Shelter for Mary,” in the very 
meritorious ‘‘ Christmas Carol’? by Lena F, Layard, and 


an elaboration of the illustrated department of fun 
which winds up the magazine. Mr. Howells is, of 
course, well worth reading in his article on Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. The Du Maurier pictures in the third part 
of ‘‘The Martian’’ are unusually numerous and large, 
and there are short stories by Howard Pyle, Clifford 
Carleton, W. H. Hyde, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Henry 
G. Paine and Anna T. Slosson. In another department 
we have quoted from Dr. William W. Jacques’ descrip- 
tion of his method to obtain electricity direct from coal. 
M’CLURE’S 

The December McClure’s has its holiday attractions 
chiefly in the two stories by Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Frank 
R. Stockton’s ‘My Unwilling Neighbors,’ Mr. S. S. 
McClure’s account of his recent journey to Bethlehem, 
illustrated from a score of very valuable photographs of 
scenes about Bethlehem, and the latest short story by 
Ian Maclaren. The magazine begins with an excellent 
account of Nansen, the Arctic explorer, by Cyrus C. 
Adams, which we review among the ‘ Leading Arti- 
cles.”’ 

THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

The Cosmopolitan for December refrains from unusual 
cover decorations, and also from the class of contribu- 
tions in fiction, poetry and art which has come to be 
distinctive of the Christmas numbers. Some handsome 
half-tones illustrate Theodore Tracy’s article on ‘“‘ Mac- 
cari’s Historic Frescoes,’”? and there are the usual full- 
page copies of ‘‘ Examples of Recent Art.” Mr. George 
F. Becker, who speaks with the authority of the United 
States Geological Surveyor, has a brief article on the 
gold fields of South Africa, in which he predicts that the 
Rand alone will yield from an area of one hundred 
square miles as much as $100,000,000 worth of gold. Col. 
Samuel E. Tillman tells of ‘‘ The Ten Years’ Captivity of 
Slatin Pasha,’’ and General Edward Forrester continues 
his “ Personal Recollections of the Tai Ping Rebellion.”’ 


LIPPINCOTT’S, 


Lippincott’s, being an unillustrated magazine, makes 
no unusual attempts for the holiday month, and contin- 
ues its policy of beginning with a novelette, followed 
by very brief stories and articles of a general discursive 
and essay nature. The novelette this month is ‘‘ The 
Chase of an Heiress,’’ by Christian Reid. George E. 
Walsh has a very instructive account of the methods of 
“ Shutting Out the Sea’’ from threatened portions of 
the coast by planting certain species of sand-binding 
grasses, by anchoring hedges of dead brush, and by 
building heavy walls and breakwaters. There isa pleas- 
ant description of a picturesque institution, ‘‘ An Old 
Virginia Fox Hunt,’’ by David Bruce Fitzgerald. 


MUNSEY’S. 


The Christmas Munsey’s opens with three frontispieces, 
Christmas pictures illustrating as many little love 
poems. The chief article of the magazine is George 
Holme’s sketch of ‘‘The Royal Children of Europe.”’ 
while the only appearance of fiction is the second install- 
ment of Hall Caine’s novel, ‘‘ The Christians.”’ 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
HE December Atlantic contains a thoroughly sym- 
pathetic sketch of William Morris by William 
Sharp, which we quote from in another department. 
Among the more highly poised essays which begin the 
magazine, there is one of Mr. Godkin’s on ‘Social 
Classes in the Republic.’’ Mr. Godkin attempts to 
dispel the illusion that the classes of capitalists and 
employers are peculiarly favored, and he deplores the 
results of the Iabors directed toward arousing this dis- 
content of the working population. ‘I know of no more 
mischievous person than the man who, in free America, 
seeks to spread among them the idea that they are 
wronged and kept down by somebody;”’ he character- 
izes this as distinctively anti-social. He thinks our 
working people have opportunities to share fully es- 
thetic privileges of the classes who employ them, and 
he blames our workers as a class for a rudeness of 
manner which contrasts badly with the corresponding 
European classes. 

Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, the distinguished 
professor of Greek at the Johns Hopkins University, 
follows Mr. Godkin in a dissertation on ‘ Classical 
Studies in America.’”’ Professor Gildersleeve tells us 
that our type of scholarship is distinctly German, and 
that our best classicists have been trained in Germany. 
Although grammar “ has a special fascination for Amer- 
icans,’”’ the grammatical element is being retrenched 
and the range of reading is becoming wider; but one 
does not expect the author of ‘“ Gildersleeve’s Latin 
Grammar’”’ to admit that this tendency is without its 
definite limits, and he does not. He says: ‘ The study 
of literature gains, the study of humanity gains, and 
grammar need not lose. For the appreciation of literary 
form one cannot read the authors of the model period 
too sedulously; but the contrast can also be made 
profitable, and it is astonishing how much wealth of 
thought and feeling lies hid in the ranges of Greek and 
Roman literature that are practically unexplored ex- 
cept by the editors, except by index hunters. And so 
the reaction against grammar in the schools may only 
prepare the way for a yet more exact grammar, and at 
the same time lead to a larger grasp of the literature of 
antquity. The new generation will read more widely, 
will read more sympathetically, and the close of the 
century will be nearer in spirit to the middle of the 
century than could have been deemed possible some 
years ago, while the improvement in method, both in 
grammar and in literary analysis, will make the new 
study far more exact and far more definite.” 





THE FORUM. 


HE Forum for November is a useful and instructive 
number, but it contains no single article of excep- 
tional note or of a permanent quality. It opens with 
some casual political remarks by ex-Speaker Reed enti- 
tled ‘‘ As Maine Goes, so Goes the Union,’’ and this arti- 
cle is followed by a journalistic summing-up of the polit- 
ical facts which would indicate the breaking up of the 
Democratic solidity of the South. The article is by Mr. 
Edward B. Clark of the staff of the New York Evening 
Post, and, of course, was prepared too early to include 
comment upon the recent election. 

Mr. E. W. Codington, a business man of Florida, writes 
with striking lucidity upon ‘Conditions for a Sound 
Financial System.’’ Mr. Codington exposes the non- 
sense of much of the talk about per capita money circu- 


lation, demands the retirement of the government's 
legal tender notes, and outlines a plan which reduces. 
the government’s connection with money to the task of 
minting the gold and silver submitted to it, and issuing 
paper certificates as a convenience to those who wish to: 
deposit their coin. Mr. Codington is in favor of some- 
what changing the size of coins, so that they may corre- 
spond exactly in weight with troy ounces and fractions 
thereof. We have quoted from Mr. Codington in our 
“Leading Articles.” 

Dr. W. K. Brooks, the distinguished professor of 
zoology in the Johns Hopkins University, contributes 
an article entitled ‘‘ Woman from the Standpoint of a 
Naturalist.” With all respect to Dr. Brooks, candor 
compels us to say that after a really serious attempt to 
find out what he wishes to teach us, we are Gompelled 
to give it up. The article appears to be a discussion of 
the suffrage question, but all its allusions are indirect, 
and the writer’s extreme care to avoid the expression of 
an opinion entitles it to be pronounced the most cau- 
tious article ever published in an American magazine. 

Mrs. Mary K. Sedgwick of Boston writes an account. 
of the work of an organization in that city which sup- 
ports ten or twelve district nurses who are doing an ex- 
cellent work of charity among the poor. 

The Eastern question is broached in two articles, one 
of them by a young Englishman, Mr. W. K. Stride, who, 
having gained a prize recently for an essay on the mili- 
tary brotherhoods of the Middle Ages, has an idea of his 
own to add to the Armenian discussion. He proposes 
that in view of the evident unwillingness of the Euro- 
pean powers to interfere with the treatment of the 
Armenians by the Turkish government, there should be 
formed a private association of individuals on the plan 
of the Knights of Malta, or some other chivalrous mili- 
tary brotherhood of olden times. The article savors a 
little too much of the closet to be particularly welcome 
to men and women who are demanding some really prac- 
tical and effective remedy for the situation in the 
Orient. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in an article entitled 
“Shall the Frontier of Christendom be Maintained ?”’ 
makes an eloquent plea for the Armenians, and calls 
upon Christendom to fight back the Mohammedans. 

In a third paper upon ‘Recent Excavations in 
Greece,’? Mr. J. Gennadius tells of the sanctuary of 
Apollo at Delphi and the interesting discoveries which 
have resulted from exploration in that neighborhood. 

Professor F. W. Taussig of Harvard, in a brief article 
on ‘Bond Sales and the Gold Standard,” urges the 
point that the gold standard is not in itself to be held 
responsible for the fact that the Cleveland Administra- 
tion has recently had to borrow a great deal of money. 
Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, the well-known economic writer, 
does not confine his studies to political and economic 
questions, and he contributes to this number of the 
Forum a charming essay on ‘“Emerson’s Wit and 
Humor.”’ 

Mr. William Ferrero is one of the young Italian pupils 
of Professor Lombroso, and like some other of his col- 
leagues, he has fallen into the habit of giving an air of 
great learning to some plain matters of common observa- 
tion. He presents us here with a very pedantic article, 
which, after all, has nothing in it except the very obvi- 
ous fact that the industrial life of modern civilized peo- 
ples has made mankind comparatively peaceful and 
serene, whereas violence is characteristic of men in the 
savage state, or in times when work has not become the 
regular and systematic order of life. 
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Mr. Benjamin E. Smith of the ‘“ Orthografic ” Union 
writes upon the future of spelling reform, and Miss Ger- 
trude Buck of the University of Michigan tells of the 
Normal Training School for Teachers in Detroit, and its 
experiments with the so-called ‘ culture-epoch princi- 
ple.” We have quoted from it in our ‘ Leading Arti- 
cles.” 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


66 = NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ” for Novem- 

ber is a valuable number, and we have quoted 
extensively in our ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month” 
from Mr. Harwood’s account of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations and Mr. Barrett’s account of manufactur- 
ing progress in Japan and China. 

The number opens with an article by Mr. Thomas C. 
Platt, who congratulates the country in advance upon 
the prospect of Republican victory. A characteristic 
political article is contributed by Colonel’ George E. 
Waring, the Superintendent of Street Cleaning in New 
York City, who combats the proposition that there is 
any excuse whatever, in the United States, for govern- 
ment by party. A keener attack upon party machines 
and worn-out party creeds has not recently been made. 
Mr. Waring’s bad opinion of politicians, from the highest 
to the lowest, is cynical almost to the point of brutality. 

Sir Charles Dilke has very little, if any, better opinion 
of politicians than Colonel Waring ; for he contributes 
an article on the working of the corrupt practices acts in 
Great Britain in which he gives us plainly to understand 
that those stringent regulations have become a dead- 
letter throughout the whole country, and that the at- 
tempt to keep elections free from corruption by the de- 
vice of limiting the expenditures of candidates has 
proved a farce anda humbug. All sorts of evasions are 
practiced, and false returns, according to Sir Charles, 
are the rule rather than the exception. The formulators 
of corrupt practices acts in the United States will do 
well to read this article in order to note the points at 
which the English system has proved: weak and ineffect- 
ive. 

Bishop Doane of Albany fairly revels in polemic as- 
saults upon the female suffragists. This time his partic- 
ular attention is paid to something that Mrs. Victoria 
Woodhull Martin has been writing in her magazine, the 
Humanitarian. As against Mrs. Martin he quotes very 
extensively from Mrs. Crannell of Albany, who went to 
the great conventions at St. Louis and Chicago last sum- 
mer to protest before the platform committees against 
the demands of the suffragists. Bishop Doane and Mrs. 
Crannell carry the war into Africa with a vengeance, 
and it is proposed henceforth that the advocates of 
woman’s enfranchisement shall be kept on the defensive. 

President Thwing of Western Reserve University and 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio, writes a most conclu- 
sive paper to show how vast has been the influence of the 
college in American life, not only in the training of the 
men who follow the so-called learned professions, but 
also in the shaping of institutions, the carrying on of the 
work of government, and the progress of civilization in 
every field. 

Mr. Himmelwright, who is an expert in the construc- 
tion of iron frame edifices, writes upon high buildings. 
He is evidently a great admirer of the “ sky-scrapers,” 
his attention appearing to have been called to the tech- 
nical and structural aspects of the subject rather than 
to the broad question of public policy in permitting high 
buildings in crowded cities. 


3D 


Colonel G. Norman Lieber, now acting Judge Advo- 
cate General of the army, writes an exceedingly learned 
and technical discussion of the legal theories which have 
been advanced by the courts in justification of the exer- 


" cise of martial law. 


Professor R. H. Thurston, dean of the engineering de- 
partments of Cornell University, contributes a thought- 
ful and readable article entitled ‘“‘ The Animal as a Ma- 
chine,” in which he compares the development of vital 
force in animals with the development of power in 
machines through steam or electricity. 

In a brief letter, the Rev. Madison ©. Peters defends. 
the taxation of church property. In another Mr. Neal 
Ewing discusses our presidential electoral system, and 
the questions inevitably raised every four years by the 
inequalities in the size of the states. Mr. L. Williams, 
formerly consul-general at Havana, makes a brief com- 
ment upon the relation of Spain to her government, 
which gives a sad and evidently accurate picture of the 
extreme corruption and demoralization of the Spanish 
government and the manner in which it victimizes the 
people of the different Spanish provinces. Mr. J. A. 
Taylor contributes an amusing dissertation on English 
epitaphs. Mr. Eckels, comptroller of the currency, 
writes on the protection of bank depositors in useful and 
well-informed fashion, without suggesting anything 
except that the existing public inspection be as thor- 
ough as possible, while after all the best protection must 
come from the constant watchfulness of the local direct 
ors and officers of any given bank. 





THE ARENA. 


66 HE ARENA ” for November is decidedly strenu- 

ous on the side of the free silver campaign. 
Mr. Flower, the editor, besides an article entitled 
‘‘Some Samples of the Sophistry of Gold Monometal- 
lists, with Comments,’’ has a separate article devoted to 
‘“‘Four Epochs in the History of our Republic,’? which 
sets forth with somewhat dramatic effect certain dis- 
tinct national crises in which the public welfare was 
maintained, first, by Washington ; second, by Jefferson ; 
third, by Jackson ; fourth, by Lincoln ; and, finally, Mr. 
Flower characterizes the existing situation as not less 
critical and presents Mr. Bryan as the Providential suc- 
cessor of those other great American leaders. The arti- 
cle concludes as follow : 

“The corrupt power of the gold ring of Europe and 
America, with unlimited wealth, aided by the trusts, 
monopolies and combines, and an administration false to 
every instinct of democratic government, are arrayed 
against the people. The odds seem insurmountable ; 
but so they seemed in the times of Jackson and Lincoln. 
If the people fail now, the growing misery of the past 
thirty years will be greatly augmented, while the few 
will grow vastly richer, until the burden of the masses 
will be unendurable. Then will come a change, or the 
republic will go as did ancient Rome, and society will be 
in even a more real sense than when Hugo made his ob- 
servation prior to the downfall of Napoleon III., ‘one 
part tyrant and the rest slave.’ Hence, as patriots, as 
freemen, and as lovers of peace, prosperity, and the tri- 
umph of the principles of free government, a solemn and 
august duty confronts every true American. The pres 
ent is no time for halting or indecision. All voters 
should sink party prejudices and array themselves 
against the double-headed party of plutocracy and cen- 
tralized wealth. If there ever was an hour when _free- 
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men should refuse to sell their birthright, and be vigilant 
workers for home, freedom, prosperity, and the great 
republic, that hour is Now.” 

In the ‘Leading Articles of the Month’? we have 
quoted from Professor Frank Parson’s article entitled 
“The Issue of 1896,’ in which Professor Parsons advo- 
cates free silver as a vestibule to the larger Populist 
programme. Judge Walter Clark of North Carolina 
writes an article entitled ‘‘ Free Coinage Indispensa- 
ble,” in which he discusses the relation of money to 
southern prices, with a view to demonstrating the hard- 
ships to which low prices have subjected the southern 
producer. Mr, William H. Standish, formerly Attorney- 
General of North Dakota, in an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Impending Crisis,» makes a very earnest and an un- 
usually able appeal for free silver coinage, speaking with 
especial force from the standpoint of the wheat growers 
of the Dakotas. Mr. §. Howard Leech writes in defense 
of ‘‘ The Simplicity of the ingle Tax,’’ and Mr. Bolton 
Hall discusses ‘‘ The New Charity ” with a plain intima- 
tion that it is taxation reform rather than charity organ- 
ization that the body politic is waiting for. Such are 
the political articies of the November number. 

Mr. J. Worden Pope of the United States Army con- 
tributes an article to prove that the common opinion 
that the Indians are gradually dying out is a fallacy. 
There are now about 250,000 Indians, and Mr. Pope gives 
us in various elaborate tables a vast deal of interesting 
information regarding different estimates and enumera- 
tions that have been made in the past threc centuries of 
the Indian population of North America. 

Lilian Whiting contributes what is, in our judgment, 
decidedly the best and most appreciative sketch of the 
late Kate Field that has appeared anywhere. 

Mary M. Harrison writes upon ‘ Children’s Sense of 
Fear,’’ with much wisdom and knowledge touching the 
psychology of childhood ; and several other articles go 
to make up an able and well rounded number. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


“THE November number offers an admirable variety 
4 of contents. It is strong on foreign policy, but 
reflects in phases of present-day life very wide diversity. 
‘There is one singular omission. The change in the 
’ leadership of the Liberal party, and consequent rever- 
‘sion of the Premiership, either do not seem to Mr. 
Knowles worthy of notice, or he has not found a writer 
‘equal to the task of doing the subject justice. In any 
case he has no mention of it. The papers by M. de Pres- 
sensé, Diran Kélékian, Mr. Wilfrid S. Blunt and Sir E. 
Du Cane on the Eastern question and consequent Euro 
‘pean situation demand separate notice ; a3 do also Sir 
John Gorst’s article on the ‘“‘ Voluntary Schools” and Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy’s on ‘‘ The Modern Babel.” 


ARBITRATION VS, CONCILIATION, 


Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb discuss at length the rea- 
sons for both employers and workmen disliking arbitra- 
tion as a means of settling labor disputes. Arbitration 
is properly in place in questions of interpretation, both 
sides resting their claims on a basis acknowledged by 
‘both. But where fundamental assumptions are not the 
same neither side welcomes the arbitrator. The suc- 
cess of arbitration in the north of England iron trade 
arises from the fact that men as well as masters hold 
‘that. wages must follow prices. But where, as in the 
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Midland Coal War, the men held that “a living wage” 
must be the first charge on production, and that wage 
should determine price rather than price fix wage, there 
is no common basis. Where there is a common basis an 
arbitrator is not needed ; an inexpensive expert on each 
side is sufficient. But where there is no common ground 
recourse to an arbitrator, while not superseding collect- 
ive bargaining, smooths the way to it; and the real 
service rendered is not that of arbitrator but of concilia- 
tor, as in Lord Rosebery’s intervention in the coal war, 
Mr. Asquith’s in the cab strike, and Sir C. Boyle’s in 
the boot strike. State boards of arbitration, if appeal 
to them be voluntary, are not likely to be popular: 
‘“‘compulsory arbitration’? would be an effective pana- 
cea for strikes and lock-outs, for it means “ fixing of 
wages by law.” 
THE BOOM IN WESTRALIANS, 


Mr. S. F. Van Oss finds that 80,000,000 Westralian min- 
ing shares have been offered to the British public during 
the last two years and seven months. He examines the 
actual prospects of the mines. He points out that the 
gold strata are unreliable and erratic, decreasing in 
value at small depth ; there is lack of water, to be sup- 
plied, if at all, at considerable cost; there are great 
difficulties of transport ; and labor will have to be made 
much cheaper and more abundant before the region can 
be properly worked. No reliance at all can be placed on 
statements made in prospectuses. The ‘ experts’’ are 
without experience. He concludes that ‘the Westra- 
lian market is largely cornered, artificial and unhealthy.” 


THE MORALS OF JAPANESE TRADE. 


Mr. Robert Young, editor of the Kobe Chronicle, 
Japan, while conceding that all trading is flavored with 
immorality, complains that commercial morality in 
Japan is at a very low ebb. It is even below that of 
China. Japanese merchants refuse to fulfill contracts 
which involve them in loss, and conspire by threats of 
boycott to prevent the plaintiff from enforcing the sen- 
tence of the court. At the Kioto industrial exhibition 
last year, held under the Emperor’s auspices, merchants 
were required to mark their goods at a ruinously low 
price ; and they could only protect themselves by get- 
ting agents to buy up their own goods for them. These 
fictitiously low prices were of course to impress the 
world with the cheapness of production in Japan. 

Ten years ago an Imperial Rescript was issued lower- 
ing the rate of exchange at the custom houses, but no 
copy of it reached foreign legations or consulates, and 
foreigners were charged duties at the old and higher 
rate while the Japanese got their goods through at the 
new and lower rate. This made a difference of some 
two per cent., or one hundred thousand dollars, to the 
foreign merchants. With this example at headquarters 
one cannot wonder to find Japanese consuls reporting 
that ‘‘ the country’s trade is being seriously injured by 
merchants who send abroad matches that will not strike, 
rice that is not up to samples, and stuffs whose only 
merit is cheapness.”’ 

MR. SWINBURNE ON COLERIDGE AND W. MORRIS. 


Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne, reviewing the late 
William Morris’ ‘“‘The Well at the World’s. End,” de- 
scribes the author's aloneness and uniqueness, mention- 
ing as those to whom he stood nearest Chaucer and 
Coleridge—Coleridge, ‘‘the most imaginative, the most 
essentially poetic, among all poets of all nations and all 
time :” 
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“The simplest English writer of our time is also the 
noblest : and the noblest by reason and by virtue of his 
sublime simplicity of spirit and of speech. If the Eng- 
lish of the future are not utterly unworthy and irre- 
deemably unmindful of the past, they will need no 
memorial to remind them that his name was William 
Morris.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

*“‘ Ouida ’’ writes a warm eulogy of Mr. Auberon Her- 
‘bert’s poems, finding ‘‘an added charm in these tender 
‘blossoms in the fact that they spring from the same in- 
telligence as that which proclaims individualism in its 
‘boldest forms, and attacks the tyrannies of social and 
‘political superstitions.”” Messrs. H. Herbert Smith and 
Ernest C. Trepplin contrast most instructively English 
‘and Dutch dairy farming ; and Mr. George Fottrell dis- 
cusses the prospect of land purchase in Ireland. Mr. S. 
P. Cockerell, writing on Lord Leighton’s drawings, finds 
“< the springs of his innermost life ’? committed to canvas 
in ‘‘ The Spirit of the Summits.” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for November contains sev- 
eral articles of considerable interest. We notice 
‘elsewhere those on the Cyprus convention, on Lord 
Rosebery. 
ONE MORE NAVAL ALARMIST. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson, writing on ‘“‘ The Struggle Before 
Us,’ assumes as a natural and probable certainty that 
England will ere long have to face the combined navies 
of France and Russia, and he then proceeds to examine 
whether she has sufficient ships and men to maintain 
her sovereignty on the seas. He says : 

“ With a fair start we could get to sea for service in 
Europe 49 armored and 116 unarmoreéd ships in possibly 
seven days, and probably not less than a fortnight. 
This would be our whole itighting strength ; behind, we 
should have no trained officers and few men, though a 
moderate number of ships. All our vast shipbuilding 
resources would be clean thrown away, as we have de- 
liberately handicapped ourselves by refusing to provide 
an adequate staff of officers or a sufficient and well- 
trained reserve. The merchant marine, in our past 
struggles so glorious a source of strength, would be only 
a cause of weakness, with its vast proportion of polyglot 
aliens and its ever-dwindling backbone of Britishers. 
The advance of the foreigner in it is simply terrifying. 
The percentage was 4.2 in 1850, 9 in 1860, 10 in 1870, 13.8 
in 1880, 18.7 in 1891, and over 36 in 1894. It is doubtful 
whether we could safely withdraw from it the Naval 
Reserve officers or men ; or indeed take up from it the 
British material which mans our sailing ships. The lat- 
ter must be laid up.” 


WAS CATHERINE THE GREAT A NORMAL WOMAN ? 


Mr. W. K. Johnson writes at some length and with 
much ability on the great Russian Empress, whose 
career he sketches with a very sympathetic pen. He 
passes over very lightly her freedom from the decencies 
and virtues of ordinary women, and then maintains that 
after all there was nothing very exceptional about her 
character. He says:° 

“Tt is only natural that her biographer should regard 
her asa strikingly complex and exceptional being. Nous 
sommes tous des exceptions. Yet she is not essentially 
different from the ‘ woman of character’ you may meet 
in every street. Given her splendid physical constitu- 
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tion, there is nothing prodigious about her except her 
good fortune in every crisis and important action of her 
In one of his Napoleonic fits of incoherence, 
Patiomkin said vividly enough that the Empress and 
himself were ‘ the spoiled children of God.’ For herself, 
she says that what commonly passes for good fortune is 
in reality the result of natural qualities and conduct.”’ 


THE BELGIAN LYRIC POET. 


Mrs. Virginia Crawford, who made her début some 
time.ago as the chronicler of the good works of M. Har- 
mel,,a theme which ‘she subsequently treated in a paper 
read before a Catholic congress in the Midlands, now 
appears in the Fortnightly with an appreciative descrip- 
tive article on ‘‘ Emile Verhaeren, the Belgian Poet.” 
Mrs. Crawford says of her author : 

‘He stands to-day in the plenitude of his gifts, on 
the threshold of a high reputation, and it may well be 
that his best work lies still before him. Any attempt, 
therefore, to assign him a permanent place in the liter- 
ary ranks of the age would be vain and premature ; yet 
there can, I think, be no doubt that, in virtue both of 
the nobility of his language and the wide sweep of his 
imagination, he is entitled to a very high rank among 
contemporary poets. I should like to say that he is 
something more than a poet—that he is also a thinker. 
He appeals at once to the intellect and to the imagina- 
tion ; his poems bear the impress of personal suffering 
and personal knowledge, and they are full of suggestive 
thoughts on the eternal problems that arrest the atten- 
tion of mankind. In a word, Emile Verhaeren is in- 
tensely human, both in his joys and sorrows, in his 
hopes and his despair, and it is this near sense of com. 
radeship which evokes in the reader a strong personal 
sympathy for the man, in addition to the homage due to 
him asa poet.” 

To this article is appended the translation of his poem, 
“The Grave-Digger.”” This, however, is not by Mrs. 
Crawford, who has confined herself to prose. The trans- 
lator is Alma Strettell. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Traill writes upon Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest 
political novel, and maintains that it is a failure. He 
Says : 

‘“‘Mrs, Ward is wanting, unlike Disraeli, in the power 
of detachment ; it is because she feels the ‘ pity of it’ 
too much and the irony of it too little ; because, with 
all the passion of the social reformer, she flings herself, 
and her characters with herself, into the thick of a 
struggle which she should survey from without—that 
‘Sir George Tressady’ has failed, with all its brilliancy 
and power, to attain that rank as a political novel to 
which the genius of its author might otherwise have 
raised it.’’ 

Mr. R. W. Bond contributes a paper upon the revival 
of ‘“‘Cymbeline” at the Lyceum. It is an interesting 
paper by one who worships Miss Terry. He says: 

“Before me, as I write, rises the recollection of an 
evening nearly twenty years ago, when, from the gal- 
lery of the Lyceum, my eyes were blessed with the gra- 
cious, queenly, winsome vision of the mistress of Bel- 
mont. I paid Miss Terry silent homage then; and 
to-day, when the need and value of such a portraiture 
of womanhood as hers is enhanced fifty-fold, I pay it 
with yet more ardor to the exponent of Imogen, pro- 
fessing myself ‘ her adorer, not her friend.’ ”’ 

Sir Francis Galton describes a method by which he 
thinks that it may some day be possible to make an in- 
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telligible communication between neighboring stars. 
Gigantic hieroglyphics working something on the dot 
and dash method would, he thinks, be the means by 
which the inhabitants of Mars, for instance, would be 
able to communicate with us : 

‘““A small fraction of the care and thought bestowed, 
say, on the decipherment of hieroglyphics, would suffice 
to place the inhabitants of neighboring: stars in intelligi- 
ble communication if they were both as far advanced in 
science and arts as the civilized nations of the earth at 
the present time.”’ 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


§ prea are many excellent papers in the Contempo- 

rary Review for November. Mr. O’Brien’s dis- 
closure of Mr. Redmond’s part in the Boulogne negotia- 
tions with Mr. Parnell are not only an effective partisan 
retort ; they shed important light on the history of that 
crisis. Mr. E. J. Dillon’sarticle on Russia and Europe is 
quoted elsewhere. 

THE LATE ARCHBISHOP. 

Dean Farrar writes in retrospect of ‘‘ Two Archbish- 
ops,”? Dr. Magee and Dr. Benson. After touching on 
some of the more prominent features in Magee’s caustic 
character, the Dean closes with a tribute to the late 
Primate : 

‘*T believe that the recognition of Dr. Benson’s good- 
ness and of his rare qualities of head and heart will grow 
as time goeson. Although I had known him ever since 
we were undergraduates-—he was only a little senior to 
me—at Trinity College, Cambridge, I never got to love 
him more, or set a higher value on his private character 
and public services, than during the last eighteen 
months. As the old Palace of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was pulled down by the Puritans in 1558, the 
Archbishops have now no palace at Canterbury, and 
practically use the Deanery as their palace during their 
visits, three times a year or oftener, to the premier 
cathedral. I had never before witnessed so closely the 
sunny charm and geniality of fatherliness and brotherli- 
ness which characterized his demeanor to all with whom 
he was thrown, from the greatest of boors down to the 
most delightful of companions, and from the oldest 
bedesman of eighty down to the youngest choir-boy of 
eleven. This ‘sweetness and light,’ this power of mak- 
ing himself universally beloved, was undoubtedly a 
great help to him in his public work. And how admira- 
ble had been his career !”’ 

AN ANGRY ARCHASOLOGIST. 


‘Biblical Critics on the Warpath,” by Professor 
Sayce, at once suggests to the reader that the Professor 
himself is out on the warpath, doing his best to scalp 
and tomahawk those who had ventured to criticise his 
criticisms of the higher criticism. One specimen is 
enough to show his style of controversy : 

‘¢¢ The critics,’ however, who reject the authority of 
tradition and of the Church, display, nevertheless, a 
most remarkable respect for authority of another kind. 
Ancient tradition, the teaching of the Christian Church 
and its Founder, the facts which the Oriental archeolo- 
gist ventures to put forward, all count for nothing ; but 
to the authority of a few scholars of the nineteenth 
century, mostly of the German race, we are bidden un- 
reservedly to submit ourselves. Graf and Wellhausen, 
or Ewald and Dillmann, are the gods of the new Israei.”’ 

After confessing himself a believer in the composite, 


and possibly partly Exilic, origin of the Pentateuch, the 
writer concludes with a query how the views of ‘“ the 
critics ’’ can be reconciled with the deity of Christ. 


RUSSIAN VS. TURKISH ARMENIA, 


Mr. J. Theodore Bent, recounting his ‘“‘ Travels Among 
the Armenians,”’ leaves, possibly quite unintentionally, 
no very pleasing impression of the Armenian character. 
He was greatly struck by the contrast between the dif- 
ferent sides of the Russian border : 

‘“¢ When once we reach the Araxis all is changed as if 
by magic. Under the beneficent rule of Russia the 
Armenian towns flourish exceedingly. Our first 
halt in Russian Armenia was Nachitevan, or the ‘ town 
of Noah,’ as the Armenians call it, rich in fertility and 
streams. Good roads, handsome houses, and an air of 
prosperity made it hard to believe that we were still in 
Armenia. What a contrast to the squalor of Sis, the 
decay of Julfa, and the backwardness of those unfortu- 
nate Armenian towns which have the misfortune to 
remain under the yoke of Islam. The question 
at once forces itself upon one, Is it right to check the 
advance of a power which has done so much to civilize 
the East ? Should we not rather permit Russia tacitly 
to assume the care of the whole Armenian nation, that. 
she may replace the rotten governments which massacre 
and destroy the remnants of what once was and could be 
again a flourishing community of civilized Christians ?” 


‘6Q.” On ‘‘ SENTIMENTAL TOMMY.”’ 


Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch declares that Mr. Barrie’s 
latest work ‘‘ stands highest among his achievements.” 
It raises the Thrums note to the n’th power. It isa 
work of genius. For the writer detects signs of genius 
in at least three of our younger novelists—in Miss 
Schreiner, Mr. Kipling and Mr. Barrie. He sketches. 
‘Tommy ”’ himself thus : 

“The result is a melancholy portrait, and none the 
less melancholy because the artist has touched-in so 
many of its features with a smile : the portrait of a boy 
all unconsciously cursed—yes, I think we may say 
cursed—with a genius for art, and with all the disabili- 
ties of that genius ; of a boy marked out for greatness, 
and marching toward it through unreality and constant. 
self-deception ; of a boy we must dislike at times almost 
as furiously as his schoolmaster, Cathro, disliked him, 
yet of whom we are never quite unaware that he carries. 
his temperament as a doom, and goes to his high future 
as a victim—only it is the hearts of those who love him 
which must suffer.” 


COSMOPOLIS. 


“T° HE November number counts many illustrious 

names among its contributors, and maintains a 
lighter tone than previous issues have shown. Mr. Fred. 
Greenwood’s diatribe against ‘“‘ Sentiment in Politics” 
demands a separate notice. Vicomte de Vogiié’s account. 
of the Czar’s visit is significant for the emphasis laid on 
the entirely pacific purpose of the Alliance. Not. re- 
venge, but peace, is the desire. of France. Gabriel 
Monod writes of his tour to Bayreuth, and is profoundly 
impressed by the immense progress which Germany has 
achieved during the last twenty years, though not 
unmindful of the materialistic bias induced in many 
quarters. Hitherto unpublished papers by Proudhon 
reveal the strength of invective he had at command 























THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


against Napoleon I. This wholesale vituperation of 
their hero may be commended as a wholesome tonic to 
American admirers now so enthusiastic. Theodor 
Mommsen tells the tale of Caius Cornelius Gallus’ 
Egyptian campaign as given in a tri-lingual inscription 
(Egyptian, Latin, Greek) of the time of Augustus, 
recently found in the Island of Philae. The prominence 
assigned in European opinion to Scandinavian literature 
is recalled by R. Nisbet Bain’s (English) and Lot A. 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

HE Revue de Paris has, on the whole, escaped the 
prevalent Russian fever, and with the exception 
of two articles, both recalling long past events—namely, 
the visit of Peter the Great to France and the curious 
relations which existed between the two countries in 
1817—the Revue does not in any way touch upon the 
public events of last month. And yet the two install- 
ments of Balzac’s voluminous and interesting letters to 
the “ foreign lady,” the Russian countess who afterward 
became his wife, might by some be considered as bear- 
ing on the Franco-Russian Alliance, if only because they 
prove to asingular degree the ardent sympathy which 
once united through long years of absence the most 
gifted French writer of the century and the Russian ledy 
who became, from the moment he saw her, his ideal. 
But this curious correspondence, which will be found 
noticed elsewhere, really supplies the personal element 

of which French editors are so curiously chary. 

The place of honor in the first October number is 
given to a collection of somewhat dull passages from the 
diary kept by Taine, the historian, during a tour in 
western France, taken during the years 1863 and 1866. 
He gives a very unpleasant picture of the Brittany of 
that day, and declares, on the word of one of the gov- 
ernment officials, that Parisian vice is greatly recruited 
from this corner of France—an assertion which is the 
more astounding abroad, as the Breton is credited with 
the special virtues which distinguish the Irish peasantry. 


AN ALPINE CLIMBER’S PARADISE. 


Anotuer travel paper of a very different nature is an 
account of ‘‘ The New Zealand Alps,”’ by the well known 
climber E. A. Fitzgerald. Of late years the French have 
taken an ever-increasing interest in Alpine exploration, 
and the publication of an excellent map of the mountains 
described adds much to the interest of the article. The 
well known Swiss guide, Mathias Zurbrigen, who had 
previously accompanied Sir Martin Conway to the 
Himalayas, was with Mr. Fitzgerald in New Zealand, 
and together they made the ascent of most of the peaks 
composing the chain which includes Mount Selton, the 
Matterhorn of the New Zealand Alps. The writer de- 
scribes New Zealand as being, from every point of view, 
the Alpine climber’s paradise. 

A FRENCH VIEW OF BAYREUTH. 

Bayreuth seems to exercise a strange fascination on 
all those who make their way to the quaint little Ger- 
man town with a view to being present at ‘the Wagner 
performances. This last summer ten thousand stran- 
gers, French, German, American, and even Chinese, 
made a pilgrimage there, and among them M. Ferneuil, 
who recounts at some length his impressions of the 
scenes at which he assisted. He was much struck by 
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Salomé’s (German) articles on the subject. From Mr. 
Bain’s account Scandinavian belles-lettres seem to have 
a special weakness for the cloaca maxima of morals. 
Herr Theodor Barth, writing from St. Louis, says that 
Mr. Bryan’s triumph, which he does not anticipate, 
would be the victory of moral and intellectual barbar- 
ism. The cosmopolitan purpose of this review is en- 
hanced by the delightfully blended flavor of different 
languages and different stocks of thought. 


the essentially German character of the scenic effects, 
and of the impression produced by the performers. It 
is to the strongly national character of the Bayreuth 
Buhnenfestspiele that the success of these performances 
is due. The Teuton, unlike the Frenchman, easily re- 
signs himself to sinking his individuality in a group or 
an association. In other words, the German actor or 
actress has no wish to pose as a star, but is quite con- 
tent to form part of a perfect whole. The Wagnerian 
drama requires complete subordination on the part of 
those interpreting it, and this will never be found in any 
country but Germany. ‘‘ Where else,” cries M. Ferneuil, 
““would be found such artists as Sucher, Brema and 
Schumann Einke, willing to accept small parts?” He 
also awards the highest praise to the orchestra for skow- 
ing the same forgetfulness of self when performing in 
the world-famous theater or opera-house. On the other 
hand, the French critic does not share the general admi- 
ration for the scenery and costumes, which, to his fas- 
tidious taste, appear unsuitable and ill-considered from 
every point of view. 
ITALY, FRANCE AND TUNIS. 
The second number of the Revue de Paris opens with 
a description by Count Adolf de Circourt of the mission 
undertaken by him to Berlin in the winter of 1848. The 
famous French diplomat, who has now been dead some 
years, played a considerable part behind the scenes of 
contemporary French history, and he was, in turn, 
trusted by Louis Philippe, the Republican government 
of 1848, and Napoleon III.; but he probably owed the 
conduct of the important negotiations intrusted to him 
in 1848 to his intimate friendship with Lamartine, to 
whom was confided everything that concerned the Re- 
publican government’s relations with foreign cabinets. 
Of more immediate importance is Signor Franchetti’s 
analysis of the Franco-Italian Treaty of Commerce, or 
rather that portion of the treaty which relates specially 
to Tunis. Asa member of the Italian Parliament, the 
writer speaks with a certain authority, and it is evident 
that he represents the party who wish to see once more 
restored the most cordial relations between the two 
countries. Incidentally, he gives some curious statis- 
tics, which, if they are correct, go to show that, unlike 
France, Italy can boast of a largely increasing popula- 
tion, of which the surplus finds an easy mode of disper- 
sion by emigration. Three hundred thousand Italian 
men and women leave their country every year. M. 
Franchetti lets it be clearly seen that the situation in 
Tunis is becoming in Italy as bitter a question as that 
of the English occupation of Egypt is in France, and he 
indicates that when Italy consented to form an integral 
part of the Triple Alliance she intended her action to be 
taken as an answer to France’s action in Africa. Those 
interested in international politics will find this article, 
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which is written with moderation and good temper, a 
valuable contribution to the history of our own time. 


THE JUGE D’INSTRUCTION. 


An anonymous article on the French bench, or rather 
magistracy, contains some good reading. Before the 
Revolution, legal appointments were hereditary. Now, 
it seems it is by no means difficult to obtain the position 
of judge. A certain number, like our own ‘“ Great 
Unpaid,”’ are willing to do the work of a magistrate for 
nothing. Even when a magistrate is paid, the salary 
would be considered insignificant by many av English 
clerk, for a French judge of the fourth class is only too 
well pleased when, after some years of unpaid work, he 
is appointed to a post worth £120a year. And yet it is 
greatly to the honor of the French magistracy that the 
charge of venality is never brought against them. Still, 
the fact that their position carries with it so extremely 
small an income makes them naturally painfully anxious 
for advancement, and though absolutely incorruptible 
when in the exercise of their functions, there is nothing 
they will not do as men and private citizens in order to 
obtain a better judgeship, or, rather, a better paid post. 
On the other hand, the judges of whom so much is heard 
in England, in other words, the juges d’instruction, 
play an all-powerful part in French life, for it is they 
who have it in their power to torture, from the British 
point of view, a supposed criminal into acknowledging 
the crime of which he is accused. It is an old joke that 
in France a young man who was passing his bar exami- 
nation was asked : ‘“‘ Who holds the greatest position in 
France ?’’ Instead of naming the President of the Re- 
public, he stammered out: ‘‘ The juge d’instruction,”’ 
and the youth was not so far wrong, for everything 
short of physical torture is within his power. Ona sim- 
ple written order of the juge d’instruction, the French 
citizen’s house can be broken into, his letters read, his 
servants questioned, nay, ever. his family grave opened. 
It is curious to note that the anonymous writer of this 
article considers that the French magistracy have two 
powerful enemies—namely, the press and the political 
world ; and certainly a section of the Paris press does 
not love the French bench, and seldom mentions it 
without some unpleasing epithet. These attacks, which 
really mean very little, are answered on the part of 
those whom they seek to injure by the most absolute 
silence. As for the political world, those composing it 
or touching on it have too often had to appear before 
the juge @’instruction to wish him much good, and it will 
be interesting to see if these two all-powerful and venal 
sections of the French world of to-day will carry out 
their openly-expressed intention of abolishing one of the 
oldest and most worthy of French institutions, for; on 
the whole, la magistrature is in every sense above 
reproach. ; 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE October numbers of the Nouvelle Revue afford 
little material for criticism. We have noticed 
elsewhere an interesting paper on the monastery of 
Troitoa. The first October number is almost entirely 
devoted to Russia, and the first article is a welcome and 
a salutation to the Czar. The second article, on steel 
weapons, by General Dragomirof, is of high technical 


interest. A touching sketch of two littie children by 
Prince Serge Wolonsky is succeeded by a picture of a 
battle-field by M. de Mayer ; and M. de Gourlof writes 
a severe article upon the supposed encroachments of the 
English in Spanish America. The two next papers on 
“*Soul’’—or ‘ Seoul,’? as we call it—and the “ Fair of 
Simbirsk’’ are experiences of travel. Mme. .D’Engel- 
hardt collects a number of Russian proverbs, some of 
them very telling. Mme. Adam contributes some remi- 
niscences of the late Czar Alexander III. 

The address of the editorial staff to Mme. Adam in the 
second October number is a fine commemoration of the 
nineteeenth year of the Nouvelle Revue. The “ Recol- 
lections of General Oudinot ”’ are succeeded by a thought- 
ful paper of M. Raffaelli’s on ‘‘ Art Under a Democracy.”’ 
He tells us that in France in the year 1830 there were 
about three thousand painters, and the names of only 
ten can be said to have remained. There are now thirty 
thousand painters, of whom he does not believe that 
more than ten or fifteen names wili survive. This paper 
will be found interesting. The story of the French 
Pope, John XXII., takes us back to the days of Pe- 
trarch. ‘‘ A Journey to the Gorge du Loup” is a pic- 
turesque paper. Mme. Adam’s letters on foreign politics 
are noticed elsewhere. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


E have noticed elsewhere M. Leroy Beaulieu’s 

article on the Czar’s tour in the first October 

number of the Revue, and Vicomte d’Avenel’s article on 
Workmen’s Wages in France. 

M. Goyau continues in the first October number his 
articles on Protestantism in Germany. He tells the curi- 
ous story of the attack by Harnack on the Prussian 
Liturgy in 1892. The Emperor William II., when he 
opened, after restoration, Luther’s famous church at 
Wittenberg in 1892, made a declaration obviously aimed 
at the heresies of Harnack, and the Prussian Church 
soon afterward issued a circular, in which of course they 
supported the Emperor. 

Other articles in the number are, one on “ Algeria in 
1896,’? by M. de Varigny, in which we see the justifiable 
pride of the patriotic Frenchman in the fine colony of 
which his country has become possessed, and an article 
by M. Michel of the Academy of Fine Arts, on the 
‘‘ Masters of the Symphony ’’—Bach, Haydn and Mozart. 

To the second October number, M. d’Haussonville con- 
tributes the regulation article which as a matter of 
course appeared in so many periodicals at the time of 
the Czar’s visit to France—namely, one on the previous 
visit of Peter the Great in 1717. 

M. Brunetiére, another well-known Academician, con- 
tributes a specimen of the kind of philosophical article 
which Frenchmen love on ‘‘ The Bases of Belief.”” It is 
interesting to note that he refers more than once to Mr. 
Balfour’s book on ‘‘ The Foundations of Belief,’? which 
appeared last year, and to Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s “‘ Social 
Evolution.” 

Other articles in the number include one by M. Belles- 
sort on the saltpetre works of Iquique, forming one of a 
series of articles of travel in Chili and Bolivia. M. Bel- 
lessort’s account of the Peruvian women is very flatter- 


ing. 
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SOME 


BY HAMILTON W. MABIE. 








MR. J. M. BARRIE, 


HE books of the season are very numerous, but the 
books of all seasons are necessarily very few. If 

the entire output of the press each year were literature 
we should cease to value the books of lasting quality as 
we do at present ; and it is fortunate that the great 
mass of printed books are for entertainment, instruction 
and refreshment rather than for illumination and inspi- 
ration. Insome remote age life may become rich enough 
to produce literature on so large a scale that men will 
cease to cherish a few books because all books are deep 
and true and great. Meanwhile those who love the 
flavor of a fine quality of thought, and the charm of a 
delicate style, and who find no pleasure quite so beguil- 
ing as the new bit of real writing slowly sipped before 
the open fire, will be glad that the books they are com- 
pelled to.read each year are few in number. And of 
those few there must be another and more rigid revision 
before one can safely say which will be read a quarter 
of a century hence. It will be wise, therefore, not to 
attempt to name the books of the season which will 
become the books of all seasons, but to mention those 





ESTIMATES OF THE YEAR’S LITERARY OUTPUT. 
I. FICTION, POETRY AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


















which have revealed special gifts of insight, freshness, 
power or beauty. 

The novelist is still the most prominent figure among 
contemporary writers, and the novel still holds the fore- 
most place as a form of literary expression, in spite of 
Mr. Crawford’s opinion that its day is drawing to a 
close. There are, it is true, signs that the exclusive 
possession of the field is passing out of the hands of the 
novelist, and that other literary forms are to reassert 
their authority and charm ; but these are still matters 
of the future. The fresh note is still heard in the novel, 
and so long as that is true the novel will be read with 
eagerness and delight. One such story as Mr. Barrie's 
‘‘Sentimental Tommy”’ reconciles us to the immense 
waste of time, strength and money involved in the 
printing and reading of hundreds of worthless tales ; it 
is light shining in what Carlyle might have called a 
welter of inanity and vulgarity. Mr. Barrie is a young 
man who has won his spurs but who still has to wear 
them ; it is unwise and unjust to claim tuo much for 
him ; but it is already clear that his work has the note 
of originality and personal distinction. He draws from 
nature with a skill which is of the head and the heart as 
well as of the hand; he has a somewhat narrow but 
very rich field ; he is fresh, unconventional and delight- 





REV. DR. JOHN WATSON (‘‘IAN MACLAREN’”’), 
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fully unliterary ; the smell of professionalism is not 
on his garments. ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy ”’ is the kind of 
story which only a man of genius would venture to 
write ; it is so simple, so homely, so elementary in its 
selection of materials. But if it is as unpretentious as 
life itself it has also something of the depth and beauty 
of life. As a transcription of the vital experience of an 
imaginative boy it is unsurpassed in our literature ; and 
that is saying a great deal of it and for it ; for nothing 
requires more sensitive genius in the interpretation than 
the play and growth of a child’s imagination. Those 
who feel the deep veracity of this story and who know 
how much literary power of the higher sort is involved 
in the telling of it will be quite sure in their hearts that 
‘‘ Sentimental Tommy ”’ will be read twenty-five years 
hence. 

It is almost a misfortune to take the great constitu- 
ency of readers by storm as suddenly and completely as 
Ian Maclaren has done, because a popularity so inclusive 
and so swift rarely follows in the wake of books of deep 
and abiding power. But the reader of the two volumes 


of short stories which bear his name and of his first long | 


story, ‘‘ Kate Carnegie,’’ speedily discovers that this 
extraordinary popularity is due, not to any cheapness of 
method, but to the warm human interest of his work 
and to his command of the perennial elements of natural 
story-telling, humor and pathos. There is very little 
dramatic power in “ Kate Carnegie,’’ and no plot ; and 
it must be said that Ian Maclaren has shown as yet no 
signs of the possession of constructive skill of a high 
order. But he is a born lover of men, and he has an 
instinct for sketching character ; his humor is unforced 
and contagious ; and his pathos is genuine ; although, it 
ought to be added, his chief danger is at this point. 
“Kate Carnegie’’ is certainly the most just, faithful 


and artistic study of Scotch clerical life which the world 
has yet received ; it is the strongest piece of work which 
has come from the author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonny Brier 
Bush ;”’ and it isa very delightful and interesting story. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward is not, like Mr. Barrie and Dr. 
Watson, a born story-teller; she is rather a trained 
writer of great natural gifts of insight and feeling, of 
rich and génuine culture, who uses fiction because she is 
driven to it by her passionate interest in human life 
under the pressure of contemporary social conditions. 
But Mrs. Ward’s power of characterization and of dra- 
matic narration is so marked that she comes very near 
being a great novelist. Her work is rich in intellectual 
and emotional quality ; and in point of dramatic clear- 
ness and force she has done nothing better than “ Sir 
George Tressady ;”’ a genuine and striking study of 
character. Sir George is, in many ways, as distinct a 
creation as Mrs. Ward has yet given us; a bit of por- 
traiture, full of insight, feeling, refinement and force. 
Mr. Harold Frederic’s ‘‘ Damnation of Theron Ware ”’ 
awakened great interest when it appeared in England 
under the enigmatical title of ‘‘ Illumination ;’’ and has 
been widely read in this country. Its popularity is 
easily explicable ; it is unconventional in matter, direct 
and forcible in style, and it deals with material of no 
common kind. One is constantly impressed by its force ; 
a force which is often crude, but which always makes 
itself felt. The elements of uncompromising veracity 
and of occasional unreality are singularly mingled in the 
story ; which is full of energy, vitality and originality, 
and at the same time is not free from crudity and a cer- 
tain coarseness of method which jars the nerves of the 
reader. Much may be expected, however, from a novel- 
ist who has shown such thorough-going knowledge of an 
interesting field and such first-hand power in working it. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


It is a pleasure to add that Miss Jewett’s latest story, 
‘¢ The Country of the Pointed Firs,’’ shows her true and 
delicate art in all its quiet and enduring charm. This 
unaffected and genuine artist will have a place in our 
literature as distinct and secure as that which Jane 
Austin fills in the literature of our kin beyond seas. 

Zola’s ‘“‘ Rome” has been widely read, and is full of 
that tremendous force which has expressed itself in a 
score of powerful stories, but the work of preparation is 
too much in evidence ; the story is labored and over- 
loaded. 

“Quo Vadis,’ on the other hand, impresses the reader 
afresh with the rare dramatic and descriptive genius of 
the great Polish novelist ; for the author of ‘‘ Fire and 
Sword ”’ is one of the few contemporary writers of fiction 
to whom that adjective may be applied without exag- 
geration. 2 

AS TO POETRY. 

When one turns to poetry he is made aware at once of 
the difference between a field in which a host is at work 
and a field in which the gleaners are few. There are, it 
is true, many who write verse; but there are very few 
who write poetry. In this little group Mr. Aldrich 
holds a place, secured by work of genuine and delicate 
quality years ago, and more than sustained by the verse 
of recent years. For the soundness of Mr. Aldrich’s aims 
and methods is evidenced by the fact that his work has 
not only kept its crystalline quality, but has gained in 
depth with a ripening experience. His art long ago 
touched the happy point where spontaneity and work- 
manship merge into each other ; and his quality was 
never more evident than in “‘ Judith and Holofernes hh 
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one of the few long poems which have come from an 
American hand of late years; largely descriptive in 
method, but containing one of those flawless lyrics which 
sing themselves, so effortless and melodious are they. 
Mr. Madison Cawien’s ‘‘Garden of Dreams” shows a 
distinct advance in the work of one of the promising of 
our younger poets. The volume is fullof fine things. 
The workmanship is uneven, and there are, here and 
there. evidences of carelessness or of effort which are dis- 
tinctly below Mr. Cawien’s highest level ; but there are 
also touches of imagination, bits of fancy, glimpses into 
the poetic heart of things which are not only satisfying 
in themselves but full of promise for the future. Mr. 
Richard E. Burton’s dainty volume in the Oaten Stop 
Series, ‘‘ Dumb in June,” is also worth keeping within 
reading distance. It reveals not only poetic feeling but 
sincere and intelligent study of an art many of the 
secrets of which this growing young writer has already 
learned. Mr. William Watson’s sonnets on the Arme- 
nian slaughter, ‘‘ The Purple East,’ are not lacking in 
strong lines ; but, as a whole, do not sustain the reputa- 
tion of the author of ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Grave.’’ Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley’s: long poem, ‘‘Child World,” shows 
freshness of feeling and that felicity of touch which mark 
Mr. Riley’s best work; while of Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Seven 
Seas,’’ it may be confidently assumed that it will make 
still more clear the vividness of imagination and the 
force of expression which are at the command of that 
original and powerful writer. 


ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 


The loss which English literature sustained in the 
death of Walter Pater is felt afresh when one closes 
the pages of ‘‘ Gaston de Latour ;”’ a piece of prose of a 
quality rare in its distinctness and distinction. The 
book is a fragment, but it has the completeness which a 
conscientious artist gives to his work as he carries it 
on; and it is, fortunately, carried far enough to evoke 
the full lines of a very subtle and delicate bit of moral 
portraiture. 'The sketches of Ronsard, Montaigne and 
Guido Bruno, which form no small part of the narrative, 
are done with insight and with that subtle sense of psy- 

, chologic relations be- 
tween the mind and its 
surroundings which was 
characteristic of Pater. 
Nothing finer came from 
a hand which was always 
held. true to the finer 
uses and ends of art. 

The ‘“Vailima Let- 
ters’? take one into an- 
other world ; so modern 
are they, and yet so full 
of the atmosphere of a 
barbarism which in ceas- 
ing to be brutal has not 
ceased to be primitive 
and uncivilized. The 
chief value of these let- 
ters, however, is not lit- 
erary but  biographic ; 
they do not add to the stock of books that will endure, 
but they add materially to our knowledge of one of the 
most individual and picturesque of recent writers ; a 
man of singular graphic power, of unusual inventiveness 
and a fresh and daring imagination. Mr. Barrie’s sketch 
of his mother in ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvey ”’ is also, incident- 
ally, a bit of charming autobiography ; but it is, firs, 
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and foremost, a tender and finely touched work of true 
filial piety ; full of deep emotion, devout characteriza- 
tion and the idealism of unselfish affection. 

BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS\. 

The year has not been rich in notable biography, but 
it has given us Mr. Morse’s judicious and well-balanced 
“ Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes ;’’ and Mr. 
Lang’s somewhat too elaborate “Life and Letters of 
John Gibson Lockhart.”? The biographer of Scott wasa 
very interesting figure in English literary life during the 
second quarter of the century, and Mr. Lang’s practiced 
hand has well served the students of literature ; but the 
portrait is on too large a scale. Much may be antici- 
pated from the autobiography of Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton, with amemoir by Mrs. Hamerton, which appears 
in a bulky volume. Mr. John Burrough’s study of 
‘“‘Walt Whitman,’’ which has not yet come from the 
press, will also take its place among the significant*books 
of the year. And to this brief list may be added the 
recently published letters of Victor Hugo. 

This résumé of the significant books of the year is 
necessarily brief.and consequently imperfect. It is very 
clear, however, that even if it were inclusive of every 
book of any value from the literary point of view which 
has appeared during the past twelve months, it would 
still reveal a period of comment upon the work of the 
past, of arrangement and organization of material 
already in existence, rather than marked contribution 
to the literature of power. 


Il. THE YEAR’S ADVANCE IN HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
BY ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 


BOUT a century has now passed since Gibbon, 
Hume and Robertson began the series of brilliant 
historical writers in English, to which fifty years later 
was to be added Bancroft. It has been a period of 
steady advance, both inthe knowledge of material and 
in the number of able men ready to devote laborious 
years of trained investigation to the study of the lives 
of nations, and to the clearing up of historical problems. 
So much has been done that to the year 1896 have been 
left no great periods to be treated for the first time, and 
no important body of unexamined material to be for the 
first time now made public. It has been a year of large 
outpour in the literature of history and political science, 
rather than of epoch-making books. In the brief limits 
of an article it is not possible to give so much as a 
glimpse into the mass of this literature ; but attention 
may be called to a few notable books which have inter- 
ested the writer and seem to him of more than passing 
interest. ’ 
SOURCES. 

The accumulation of printed materials goes on stead- 
ily. Among the serial publications are the English Cal- 
endar of Spanish Papers (1580-1586), which is preparing 
the way to a better comprehension of that Salamis of 
modern history, the defeat of the Invincible Armada in 
1588. In autobiographical material, the year has seen 
the completion of Roche’s translation of the entertaining 
Memoires of Barras. One cannot have much confidence 
in the exactness of a confessedly “‘ edited *’ journal of a 
man who did not tell the truth about himself, nor liked 
to have others tell the truth about him. Yet even a liar 
like Barras throws light on the habits of his time. For 
instance, take this incident, told to Barras: ‘‘ We paid 
an official visit to King Charles IV.; astonished at cer- 


tain uniforms, he asked me for anexplanation. . . . I 
said to him : ‘They are Mameluke officers attached to 
my statt.’ The King almost stood on one leg, saying : 
‘ General, they are renegades.’ ”’ 

A much more important book of this kind is Count 
Benedetti’s Studies in Diplomacy (in translation). The 
vignette portrait of the clear-featured man, with his ob- 
stinate mouth and imperturbable eyes, is borne out by 
his account of his negotiations with Bismarck and with 
King William of Prussia. It is his task to show that the 
memorial stone set in the esplanade at Ems does not 
mark the spot where the King turned his back on the 
Envoy of France ; inasmuch as there was no such inci- 
dent. His book is at the same t‘me a deZense of himself, 
an attempt to vindicate Napoleon III., and a bitter at- 
tack on Bismarck and all things Prussian. He is aided 
by the cool admission made by Bismarck a few years 
ago, that he twisted the account of Benedetti’s recep- 
tion, so as to rouse Germany ; yet the reader of this 
entertaining book cannot fail to see how stupidly and 
persistently the French Emperor pushed the demand 
that Prussia should promise never in the future to sup- 
port a Hohenzollern candidate for the throne of Spain. 

American sources have been enriched this year by the 
publication of additional volumes of the valuable Bulle- 
tins of the Bureau of Rolls and Library of the State De- 
partment, and by a continuation of those Official Records 
of the Unionand Confederate Armies, which one of the 
most admirable of American historians calls a mine of 
wealth for the student of the period. Of the works of 
American statesmen may be mentioned additional vol- 
umes of Rufus King, of Ford’s edition of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and of Elias Bourdinot. No startling disclosures 
have appeared from living statesmen, like the John 
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Sherman Recollections, which came out last year. The 

forthcoming James Bowdoin Papers, an announced collec- 

tion of Monroe’s works, and a possible set of John Han- 

cock’s writings are the principal new material in prospect. 
MONOGRAPHS. 

‘The various series of monographs pursue their even 
way. The Johns Hopkins Studies have included sketches 
of slavery in two colonies—foundation stones perhaps 
for that ‘‘ History of American Slavery’’ which is now 
so much needed. The Columbia series includes Boudy’s 
thoughtful Separation of Governmental Powers. An- 
other university has entered the lists in the Harvard 
Historical Studies, of which three elaborate numbers 
have appeared : Du Bois’ Suppression of the Slave Trade, 
a book by a negro, who has had exceptional training in 
this country and in Germany ; Houston’s Nullification, 
a study of the vexed question by a South Carolina man ; 
and*Harding’s Federal Constitution in Massachusetts. 
The latter brings to light a long forgotten pamphlet 
which puts in singular relief the character of the states- 
man John Hancock. Hancock, says this contemporary 
authority, ‘“‘ intimated to the advocates for the adoption 
that he would appear in its favor if they would make it 
worth his while—nothing more would be required than 
a promise to support him in the chair (of Governor) at 
the next election.”’ 

Perhaps the most remarkable monograph of the year 
is Miss Follett’s Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
For the first time the real power of the Speaker as a 
responsible leader in legislation, a power perfectly famil- 
iar to those in public life, has been distinctly acknowl- 
edged and described by a capable writer. The wide 
range of her materials, her evident industry, and her 
soundness and maturity of judgment mark distinctly the 
book and its author. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Besides these foundations for the work of the future 
biographer now being laid by Bismarck in his astonish- 
ing self-relations, several important biographies have 
appeared. Such are Harrisse’s John Cabot and Sebas- 
tian his Son. Harrisse, equally at home in French or 
English, and most interested in the early history of 
America, loves to follow the fortunes of the Cabots, 
and in this volume tries to solve the question of Cabot’s 
landfall in 1497. Hosmer has to portray the life of an 
American whom his own generation disowned. The 
book is one of several which of late have attempted to 
put clearly before our minds the historical fact that our 
forefathers were themselves divided over the question 
of the rightfulness of the Revolution. 

MILITARY HISTORY. 

No book of the year compares in lively interest with 
H. W. Wilson’s Iron Clads in Action. It is a history of 
naval operations in time of war since 1860. The author 
has studied in detail the naval events of our Civil War, 
of the Italian and Austrian war of 1866, and of the war 
between China and Japan, with abundant collateral 
information about the construction of cruisers. Pos- 
sessed of a quick and interesting style, saturated with 
naval affairs, and free from prejudices, the author 
renders service alike to the professional naval officer and 
to the reader who likes to know how the world is get- 
ting on. 

GENERAL HISTORICAL WORKS. 

Living historians have made 1896 chiefly a year of prep- 
aration; Winsor, S. R. Gardiner, James Ford Rhodes, 
McMaster and Schouler are all hard at work. Several of 
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them, however, have contributed to the American His- 
torical Review, which has become firmly established 
during 1896. An entertaining book of much curious in- 
terest is Hume’s Courtship of Queen Elizabeth, a work 
which seems-to furnish a key to the character of the 
Virgin Queen. Having solemnly determined never to 
marry, she kept one wooer after another in train—and 
sometimes several together ; partly because she liked 
to be wooed, and partly because so long as she did not 
marry she could prevent her enemies from coming to a 
decision. The life of another woman is told again by 
Francis C. Lowell in his Joan of Arc, a book remarkable 
for its clear statement, its orderly argument and its 
references to the material. 

In American history one of the most notable works is 
Theodore Roosevelt’s fourth volume of his Winning of 
the West, in which he brings Louisiana safely into the 
Union. When this work shall be finished and that of 
Professor F. J. Turner shall appear, there will for the 
first time be adequate discussions of thut development 
of the West which is in the history of the United States 
not less important than the first era of colonization or 
the Revolutionary War. The ‘“‘ Middle West ’’ has come 
to have a meaning which party managers know—it is 
the arbiter of national affairs. 

_ The hopeful interest in other than the mere political 
and personal side of history is shown by Bruce’s Eco- 
nomic History of Virginia in the Seventeeth Century, 
a worthy pendant to Weeden’s earlier Economic and 
Social History of New England. Bruce’s book carries 
the general reader agreeably along with him, and is 
studded with footnotes for the scholar. One service of 
the year 1896 has been to put before the public Professor 
Channing’s The United States, 1765 1865, perhaps the best 
account of the United States as a nation in a single vol- 
ume. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, 

Of the numerous books on government and society 
there is space to mention but three—each a permanent. 
addition to the world’s knowledge. Professor Giddings’ 
Principles of Sociology gives us a book somewhat tech- 
nical in argument and treatment, but inciting to sound 
thinking in the most serious problems of society. The 
same task is undertaken from a different point of view 
by W. E. H. Lecky, in his Democracy and Liberty. In 
his first volume he takes up the inextinguishable ques- 
tion of popular government and its status in the 
world. If somewhat despondent, it is not, like Maine’s 
similar book, founded on ignorance of the history of 
democracy ; and the warmest friends and believers in 
popular government will admit that it is in many coun- 
tries still on trial. The second volume is a kind of prac 
tical sociology, for Lecky considers the general trend of 
possible feeling on such questions as the church and 
marriace. 

The most recent and in many respects the most im- 
portant work of the year on political science is Law- 
rence Lowell’s Governments and Parties in Continental 
Europe. Mr. Lowell has undertaken to show not what 
is the constitutional law of the principal Continental 
countries, but what are the underlying conditions of 
tradition and political habits and standards. He is do- 
ing for France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Switzerland in brief form what Bryce has done for the 
United States. For instance, the machinery of govern- 
ment in France is described as it actually works ; there 
follows an account of the political events of the last 
twenty years; and, finally, a discussion of party life. 
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But Mr. Lowell does not describe Gambetta’s speeches 
or Boulanger’s fiasco ; he discusses such questions as the 
effect.of the French system of nomination of depities by 
self-constituted committees ; of the results of requiring 
a majority of all the votes cast; of the changeable 
bureau and committee system ; of the destructive use 
of interpolations. To any one who wishes to know how 


his fellow-men govern themselves abroad Mr. Lowell 
offers the pleasure of reading a book which leaves a 
lively impression on the mind. 

The year 1896 shows an abundant and satisfactory out- 
put of books in history and political science. The range 
of the investigation has grown wider, the opportunity 
of the reader is enlarged. 


Ill. THE POPULAR SCIENCE OF THE YEAR. 
BY RIPLEY HITCHCOCK. 


J] HATEVER may be said here of the popular scien- 
tific literature of the year is said as a jayman 
writing for laymen, without further claim to special 
knowledge than that imparted by a constant personal 
interest and some unusual opportunities for acquaint- 
ance with the trend of this department of the literary 
output. For the layman there is always the strenuous 
temptation to emphasize the new, especially when it 
takes form in a tangible discovery, and the periodical lit- 
erature of the year has been filled with the Réntgen rays 
and their application, Dewar’s success in the liquefaction 
of gases, wherein he was anticipated by a Pole named 
Olzewski, and by Lord Rayleigh’s discovery of argan. 
All this is of intense interest, but these single discover- 
ies are yet to be fully analyzed, applied and formulated 
in scientific literature. For example, if it can be finally 
demonstrated that all the seventy-one so-called elements 
are but modifications of one, then the finding of argon 
assumes a very different relative position. So much 
should be said by way of marking the istinction be- 
tween the literature of science and the earlier phases of 
discoveries. 

Of all the output of the year the book which carries 
the greatest weight, at least in its associations and sug- 
gestions, is the one that practically completes the great 
system of philosophy whose corner-stone was laid by Her- 
bert Spencer thirty-six years ago. Originally, the com- 
plete synthetic philosophy was to have been treated in ten 
volumes, but with the development of the system it be- 
came necessary to add another, Volume III. of the ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Sociology,’’ which contains Ecclesiastical, Pro- 
fessional and Industrial Institutions. Of these divisions 
the last will receive the closest scrutiny, and either fol- 
lowers or opponents of the Spencerian system will derive 
an intellectual satisfaction from the development of the 
theme and the applications of the familiar principle of 
individualism as opposed to collectivism. For other than 
philosophic reasons this book is invested with a peculiar 
interest. Although the author even now regards his 
plan as not complete, this book really closes a system 
which was begun in isolation, poverty and all manner of 
discouragements, and it crowns a record of single minded 
devotion to the search and formulation of a philosophy 
which sickness and brutal criticism have never availed 
to check. The author began his work before the death 
of Darwin. He has outlived Tyndall and Huxley, the 
greatest expositors of modern scientific thought, and 
now he has completed the task set over a generation ago, 
although only the last scene of all will end his work. 

There are no direct successors of Spencer’s group of 
scientific thinkers and writers. For atime Romanes was 
weighed in the balance, but he has passed without ful- 
filling half formed expectations, although his “ Life 
and Letters,’ recently published, bears witness to an 
active and useful career. Science is a jealous mistress, 
and perhaps Sir John Lubbock’s political and social 


duties, together with a somewhat unfortunate style, 
have impaired the efficiency of the teachings found in 
such volumes as his ‘‘Scenery of Switzerland From a 
Geological Point of View.’’ 

The mention of Romanes’ “ Life”’ has preceded that 
of a much more considerable contribution to scientific 
biography, Marcon’s ‘“‘ Agassiz,’’ which may be ac- 
counted one of the almost indispensable books for 
the general reader, despite its overcritical tendencies 
and the amount of biographical and critical writing 
which followed Agassiz’s death. Indispensable is hardly 
the word to apply to Dr. Youmans’ “ Pioneers of Sci- 
ence in America,’’ but his admirable volume has a 
positive value which will grow with time. The mate- 
vial gathered with infinite painstaking for these biog- 
raphies furnishes a history of the origins and devel- 
opment of science in America as well as a judicious 
tribute to men, some of whom have passed into a 
pathetic semi-oblivion. 

A touch of the same sentiment may be felt in reading 
Mr. Park Benjamin’s “ Intellectual Rise of Electricity in 
America,” a comprehensive historical discussion wherein 
more than one forgotten experimenter of the past re- 
ceives his due. But the needs of the reader of popuiar 
science are apt to be immediate rather than historical, 
and so far as electricity is concerned nothing better has 
appeared of late than ‘‘ What is Electricity ?” by Pro- 
fessor John Trowbriage. Here is an exposition of the 
latest theory of scientists, that all the transformations 
of light and heat, indeed all the phenomena of life, are 
due to electrical energy transmitted across the vacuum 
between us and the sun. Here, too, the reader will find 
an abundance of practical demonstrations in various de- 
partments of the science, including applications of Rént- 
gen’s discoveries. 

If the order of these titles indicated the exact 
relative consequence of the books, Dr. Andrew D. 
White’s ‘‘ History of the Warfare Between Science and 
Theology in Christendom ’’ would have had an earlier 
mention. The work of this sagacious diplomat, scholar 
and teacher deserves the much-abused phrase monu- 
mental, and it will stand as a monument of research and 
learning in years to come. Most informing historic- 
ally, most candid and judicial in its summaries and its 
conclusion that the conflict has been, and is, with 
dogma and narrow prejudice, rather than the essential 
spirit of Christianity, this isone of the necessary books of 
the past year. It is easier to distinguish the conspicu- 
ous books on the historical] side of science than to do 
justice to the new works in fields cultivated so diligently 
as those of psychology, sociology and popular natural 
science. Of the many works summarizing psychological 
investigations in one direction or another some special 
mention is due Sully’s ‘‘ Studies of Childhood,’ Cham- 
berlain’s ‘‘Child and Childhood in Folk Thought,” 
Mosso’s ‘‘ Psychology of the Crowd,” published, curi- 
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ously enough, at about the time of the mad panic in the 
crowd at Moscow, Binet’s ‘‘ Alterations of Personality,” 
asummary of results obtained in a most curious and in- 
teresting line of investigations, together with Mason’s 
“Telepathy and the Subliminal Self,’ Professor Bald- 
win’s ‘‘ Social Interpretations of the Principles of Mental 
Development,’? and Professor Sterrett’s, ‘‘ Power of 
Thought.’’ These titles serve, perhaps, to illustrate a 
very significant trend of modern investigation, perhaps 
the most important. It is proper to add Dr. Hirsch’s 
‘‘ Genius and Degeneration,” although this refutation of 
Nordau deals with psychiatry rather than psychology. 
There is also the challenge issued to the school of Nancy 
in the new edition of old Dr. Ernest Hart’s ‘‘ Hypnotism, 
Mesmerism and the New Witchcraft.”’ 

It is only within a few years that the English speaking 
public have formed an acquaintance with the work of the 
remarkable group of Italian physiological psychologists 
of whom Lombroso is perhaps best known. Professor 
Mosso’s “ Fear’’ is one of the latest of various studies 
of the physiological effects of emotions, and Professor 
Ferri’s ‘“‘ Criminal Sociology,” a work of special value, 
has just been added to a series opening with the ‘“ Fe- 
male Offender ’’ of Lombroso and Ferrero, and present- 
ing, so far as these two volumes are concerned, the 
results of a study of criminal tendencies which has 
been carried so far by Italian scientists. 

So far as popular expositions of nature are concerned, 
it is necessary to pass over those which are primarily 
literary, like the charming books of Mrs. Miller and 
Bradford Torrey, Rowland Robinson and Dr. Abbott, 
and I can barely refer to the practical horticultural 
series edited by Professor Bailey, to Mr. Mathews’ 
‘‘Familiar Trees,’’ and to Professor Jordan’s ‘“ Science 
Sketches,’’ which are accompanied by a generous com- 
pany of books furnishing studies of birds, flowers or 
other natural objects—all indicating the growth of a 
healthy interest, and suggesting, moreover, the change 
which has occurred in educational standards. 

In astronomy, another popular theme, the new edition 
of Professor Young’s ‘‘ Sun ” assumes a consequence not 
usual with new editions from the fact that the work has 
been entirely rewritten. As an application of scientific 
method, Parry’s “ Evolution of the Art of Music”’ is 
entitled to mention, and as an important example of 
archeological science there are Maspero’s “ Struggle of 
the Nations, Egypt, Assyria and Syria,’’ and Dr. Tsoun- 


tas’ ‘‘ Mycenzean Age.’? For those who prefer modern- 
ity, there js an excellent discussion of a much vexed 
question in Dr. B. W. Richardson’s “ Biological Experi- 
mentation,’’ although the anti-vivisectionist is warned 
that, on the whole, judgment is given against him. 

Of all prehistoric periods the ‘“‘ice age’ assuredly 
possesses the livelist interest for the general reader. 
The literature of the subject has grown apace within 
the last few years, but room has been found for two 
more volumes at least, the ‘‘ Greenland Ice Fields and 
Life in the North Atlantic’’ of Professor Wright and 
Mr. Warren Upham, and the “Ice Work—Present and 
Past’’ of Professor Bonney. The former includes the 
Greenland ice cap of the present day as well as of refer- 
ences to the glacial period, and, furthermore, the Eskime 
is presented to us as the homo paleolithicus and the seal- 
hunter of to-day in one, a dictum, like others in this 
entertaining book, which has been sharply challenged. 
To the onlooker, the effect of the ice age upon scientists 
seems that of an ardent irritant, and one may well re- 
spect the prudence of Professor Bonney in seeking to 
avoid matters of controversy and simply to summarize 
the fundamental facts of glacial geology, and also their 
various interpretations, limiting his own part largely to 
that of the fair-minded commentator. As for the pre- 
historic aspects of life in the world’s tumultuous and 
eventful earlier days, the lively interest which con- 
stantly exists should find a peculiar satisfaction in the 
inferences and reconstructions presented by the Rev. 
H. N. Hutchinson in his “‘ Prehistoric Man and Beast.’ 

It is not within the province of this outline to speak 
of the books upon economics and finance, issued and 
reissued with such liberality in the course of the year, 
but it is proper to emphasize the value of Professor 
Hudley’s application of modern scientific methods to the 
problems of business in his ‘‘ Economics.’’ Another 
work which has received such emphatic recognition 
from experts that its mention is sufficient is Professor 
Giddings’ able “‘ Principles of Sociology.” 

It seems quite justifiable to draw an entirely hopeful 
conclusion from a survey of the year. If there are but 
few commanding figures, there is certainly an increase 
in the number of well equipped students and lucid expos- 
itors, an increase which from the layman’s democratic 
point of view means encouraging and fruitful progress 
in that diffusion of knowledge to which the specialist 
is sometimes too indifferent. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS ON THE LATEST BOOKS.* 


HISTORY. 

MONG the new books in the department of American 
history precedence will generally be accorded to Dr. 
Edward Eggleston’s Beginners of a Nation, the first vol- 
ume in his great ‘‘ History of Life in the United States ”’ 
(Appleton). As long ago as 1880 Dr. Eggleston began to 
devote his time systematically to the collection of mate- 
rials bearing on American sociai life in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Since that time he has not 
only visited each of the original thirteen colonies in 
search of the information necessary to the execution of 
his plan, but has carried on extended researches in the 
British Museum, the National Library of France, and 
other great European collections, and has gathered 
for his own use a remarkable library of historical 
works. Dr. Eggleston’s Century articles on colonial 
life, appearing between 1882 and 1889, were unusually 





successful in presenting life-like pictures of the times 
and the people; his present volume does just this, 
with an acuracy that could only have been attained by 
great diligence and wise discrimination in the use of 
authorities. 

In Old Colony Days (Roberts Brothers) Mrs. May 
Alden Ward sketches “The Father of American His- 
tory” (Governor William Bradford of Plymouth) ; ‘‘ The 
Early Autocrat of New England” (the parson) ; ‘‘ An 
Old-Time Magistrate ’’ (Judge Samuel Sewall of Bos- 
ton); ‘‘Some Delusions of our Forefathers ”’ (chiefly the 
Salem witchraft excitement), ane ‘‘ A Group of Puritan 
Poets’? (Anne Bradstreet, Michael Wigglesworth, and 
the early hymn-writers). In these essays much light is 
thrown on the religious and intellectual life of the colo- 
nial period in New England. 

Dr. Ezra Hoyt Byington’s Puritan in England and 


* For exact titles, prices and names of publishers of books mentioned in these notes and comments, see pages 760-2. 
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New England, previously noticed in the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, is a thoroughly satisfactory contribution to 
our knowledge of both Pilgrims and Puritans. Still 
another book treating of American colonial life is Mrs. 
Alice Morse Earle’s Colonial Days in New York (Scrib- 
ner’s). This also, like Mrs. Earle’s former works on 
early New England, is pre-eminently a social study. 
Those who have followed Mrs. Earle’s interesting and 
instructive papers in the New York Evening Post are 
aware of the skill with which she has portrayed the old 
Dutch customs which prevailed in New Amsterdam, 
Fort Orange, and the other settlements of the seven 
teenth century, within tke limits of what is now the 
Empire State. 

Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of the City of New 
York, by Charles H. Haswell (Harper’s), is full of enter- 
taining information about the history of the metropolis 
from 1816 to 1860. It is richly illustrated. 

The new illustrated edition of John Fiske’s American 
Revolution (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) demands particu- 
lar mention. The illustrations are, as the author states. 
valuable in themselves and not mere embellishments of 
the text. There are more than three hundred of these 
illustrations, including portraits, fac-similes of auto- 
graphs, reproductions of historical paintings and views, 
photographs of various interesting Revolutionary relics, 
etc. These pictures have been skillfully made, and the 
high literary and historical qualities of Mr. Fiske’s work 
have a fitting accompaniment in the artistic excellences 
of the beautiful volumes which serve as its new costume. 

Not the least noteworthy thing in connection with 
the publication of the initial volume of the Harvard His- 
torical Studies (Longmans) is the fact that the volume 
is the work of a negro. It is entitled The Suppression of 
the African Slave-Trade to the United States of America, 
and deals exhaustively with that subject in its historical 
relations. The authur, Mr. William E. B. Du Bois, is a 
graduate and former Fellow of Harvard. The second 
volume in the same series is concerned with the contest 
over the ratification of the federal constitution in Massa- 
chusetts in 1787-88. The author is Samuel B. Harding, 
some time Morgan Fellow in Harvard University and 
now assistant professor of history in the University of 
Indiana. Both volumes are ideal publications of their 
class as regards typographical arrangement, indexing 
and bibliographical annotation. This new university 
series has made a promising start. 

President Andrews’ History of the Last Quarter-Cen- 
tury in the United States (Scribner’s) is a far more com- 
plete record of the period than has been attempted as 
yet by any one else. As now published, in two substan- 
tial and elegant volumes, much new material is included 
with that which originally appeared in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, and the whole has been subjected to thorough 
revision. The pictures are almost without exception 
interesting, many of them are published for the first 
time, and nearly all are cleverly executed. President 
Andrews has adopted a method of treatment peculiarly 
adapted to a popular work of this character. 

The Messrs. Scribner have shown a most commenda- 
ble enterprise in their revision of the well-known Bryant 
and Gay History of the United States, which first ap- 
peared some twenty years ago under the general editor- 
ship of William Cullen Bryant, with Mr. Sidney Howard 
Gay as the chief writer. This work has from that time 
until the present been in constant demand for many 
very favorable qualities. It has now, however, obtained 
a new lease of life through the work of Mr. Noah 
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Brooks, one of our safest and ablest writers upon con- 
temporary themes, who has added a large amount of 
matter to the fourth volume, and has given us a portly 
fifth volume which carries us through the war of the 
Rebellion and through subsequent administrations down 
to the repeal of the silver purchase act three years ago. 
Mr. Noah Brooks is especially well qualified for the task 
of writing a history of the civil war and the period im- 
mediately following, and he has performed his task most 
faithfully, and in a way quite consistent with the plan 
outlined by William Cullen Bryant when the scheme 
was proposed some twenty years ago. These five beau- 
tifully printed volumes are embellished with sixteen 
huné@red illustrations, and the set should be regarded as 
a great acquisition to any family library. The work is 
being extensively sold on the subscription plan. 

Mr. James Schouler groups in an attractive volume 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) a number of papers dealing, for the 
most part, with topics in American political history. 
The papers have appeared in the publications of the 
American Historical Association, in the Atlantic Monthly, 
and elsewhere, and they are well worthy of a permanent 
place in this collected form. Mr. Schouler’s many ap- 
preciative readers wili also be glad to find includea 
within this volume a readable and intimate biographical 
sketch of the author, prepared presumably by some 
friend closely associated with him. Mr. Schouler won 
his first fame as a writer of legal text books. His ‘‘ His- 
tory of the United States Under the Constitution,” in 
five volumes, has given him a broader and more endur- 
ing fame, and his connection with universities as a lec- 
turer, either in jurisprudence or in constitutional law 
and history, has made for him a worthy reputation in 
the academic field. His ‘“‘ History of the United States 
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Under the Constitution ’’ covers the period from 1773 to 
1861. It is strikingly fair in its dealing with contro- 
verted questions, and marvelously discerning and just 
in its estimates of men and policies. A sixth volume, 
dealing with the period of the civil war, is in prepara- 
tion, and it will be extremely welcome when it comes, 
for Mr. Schouler’s methods make it certain that his 
volume will be strong, thorough and truthful, with a 
true sense of proportion and a freedom from prejudice 
that no other living writer could surpass in dealing with 
that epoch. 

Mr. James Barnes, with the co-operation of Mr. Carl- 
ton T. Chapman as illustrator, has produced a most at- 
tractive volume on the Naval Actions of the War of 1812 
(Harper’s). Many of the illustrations are reproductions, 
in color, from Mr. Chapman’s paintings of stirring scenes 
in the most brilliant passages of.our national naval his- 
tory. 

A more fascinating book than Charles Howard Shinn’s 
Story of the Mine (Appleton’s ‘“‘Story of the West” 
Series) has not appeared in many a month. Mr. Shinn 
writes from ample personal acquaintance with his sub- 
ject—such acquaintance as could only be gained by 
familiarity with the men and the places described, by 
repeated conversations with survivors of the early min- 
ing ventures in the Sierras and the Rockies, and by the 
fullest appreciation of the pervading spirit of the West- 
ern mining camps of yesterday and to-day. Thus his 
book has a distinctly human interest, apart from its 
value as a treatise on things material. 

When William IV. was King (Appleton) is the title of 
an interesting historical and anecdotal volume by John 
Ashton, the author of Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne. It is a sketch of the manners and customs which 
prevailed in England during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Many notable characters of the time are de- 
scribed. 

In Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s History of the German 
Struggle for Liberty (Harper’s) we have a graphic and 
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popular account of the German patriotic movement 
which had its rise in the Napoleonic wars. Many of the 
illustrations, which accompanied the work in its serial 
course through successive numbers of Harper’s Maga- 
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zine, are from materials never before exploited for such 
a purpose. 

The Story of Bohemia, by G. Edmund Maurice, has 
been added to the ‘‘ Story of the Nations” Series (Put- 
nam’s). The author traces the national history of this 
somewhat obscure people from the earliest times to the 
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fall of independence in 1620—a date of such unlike sig: 
nificance in American history. Like the other volumes 
in the series this work has been fully illustrated. 

A Short History of Italy, 476-1878, by Elizabeth 8S. 
Kirkland (McClurg), seems to invite us to more familar 
ground. The author’s purpose has been to give a single 
short version of Italy’s story leading “ straight through 
the events of older times without a break to the present 
happy consummation of Italian unity.” 

Of more serious pretensions to scholarship is Green- 
idge’s Handbook of Greek Constitutional History (Mac- 
millan), a book which discusses the intricacies of the 
subject with at least some attempt at clearness, and 
which abounds in foot-note citations of authorities. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Side by side among the biographical publications of 
the season stand two important works by Princeton 
professors. The Life of Napoleon, by Professor Sloane 
(Century Company), has been received with favor almost 
universally. The reproductions from oil paintings in 
color—a feature new to the publication in parts, now in 
progress, reinforced by the admirable illustrations which 
appeared in the Century articles, give a peculiar value 
and interest to this work, which must hereafter rank as 
the one indispensable biography of Napoleon in the 
English language. 
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Of Professor Woodrow Wilson’s George” Washington 
(Harper’s), the least that can be said is that it faithfully 
portrays its hero as a living, human and fallible person- 
ality, that it grows out of an adequate recognition of 
the true historic background of Washington’s career, 
and that it harmonizes in the fullest sense with right 
historical perspective. The work of ‘Howard Pyle, 
Harry Fenn and others as illustrators of this volume is 
remarkable for fidelity to the facts of history not less 
than for purely artistic merits. 

The Memoirs of Baron Thiébault, in two volumes 
(Macmillan), form the most recent contribution to the 
rapidly growing literature of personal recollections of 
the Napoleonic era. Published fifty years after the 
death of their author, they record the vivid impressions 
of a French officer of distinction who was twenty years 
of age at the outbreak of the Revolution in 1789, and 
who fought under Bonaparte and lived long after the 
accession of Louis Philippe. Like most Frenchman of 
his time, General Thiébault was a writer as well as a 
fighter, and he had in a surpassing degree the noble 
French art of making readable memoirs. 


MEMORABILIA OF AUTHORS, 


This season is notable for the number and importance 
of the volumes of letters and reminiscences of literary 
men and women which the publishers are bringing out. 
Of first rank among such collections is Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter’s Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle (Dodd, Mead 
&Co.). An admirable supplement, while in no sense a 
rival of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté, Mr. 
Shorter’s book contains much valuable material, in the 
form of personal letters, which was not accessible when 
the earlier work was prepared. Popular interest in the 
Brontés has always had its melancholy tinge, but the in- 
terest has been not the less intense and persistent, as is 
shown in the remarkable success of Mrs. Gaskell’s book, 
and by the general demand, continuing to the present 
day, for biographical details. 

We are reminded of the popularity of another literary 
biography of this class by the appearance of a new 
American edition of Lockhart’s famous Life of Sir 
Walter Scott (T. Y. Crowell & Co.). This condensed 
biography (two volumes) is considered in some respects 
preferable to Lockhart’s original unabridged edition. 

The life of Victor Hugo, a contemporary of Charlotte 
Bronté and Sir Walter Scott, who long outlived them 
both, will ever have a peculiar fascination for American 
readers. This volume of his Letters to his family, to St. 
Beuve and others (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) throws light 
on the experiences of Hugo’s youth, in the first three 
decades of the century. 

The autobiography which Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
began to write some years before his death and which 
was cut short by that event, in 1894, was found to have 
been carried only as far as his twenty-fourth year. To 
supplement this fragment Mrs. Hamerton has prepared 
a memoir covering the remainder of her husband’s life, 
and the two works have been published in a single hand- 
some volume by Messrs. Roberts Brothers of Boston. 
An interesting feature o7 the Memoir is the publication 
of letters to Hamerton from Robert Browning, Robert 
Louis Stevenson and others. 

My Long Life, by Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) is a book full of surprises to the average 
reader. Here is a woman living and writing within 
four years of the century’s close who knew Coleridge, 
Keats. Lamb and Leigh Hunt, who saw Edmund Kean 
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in his greatest stage triumphs, and who witnessed and 
enjoyed the acting of Douglas Jerrold in one of his own 
plays! In this little volume Mrs. Cowden-Clarke reveals 
a rich store of reminiscences of men and women eminent 
in letters and art, and the manner of her telling is not 
less charming than the matter. 

Another autobiography of unflagging interest is Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward’s Chapters from a Life 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). This is much more than the 
narrative of a successful author’s rise to fame; it is 
rather a series of graceful sketches of the persons, places 
and things with which the author’s whole life has been 
associated. Old Andover and the literary Boston of Mr. 
James T. Fields’ day form the background, with such 
figures as Professors Park and Phelps, Mrs. Stowe, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Celia Thaxter, Lucy Lar- 
com, Lydia Maria Child and Phillips Brooks in the fore- 
ground of the picture. 

In Mrs. Annie Fields’ Authors and Friends the per- 
sonality of the writer is resolutely concealed, so far as 
may be, and the reader is introduced directly to Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, Lord and Lady 
Tennyson, Mrs. Stowe and Celia Thaxter. Notes of 
conversations and hitherto unpublished letters make 
this one of the season’s brightest and must entertaining 
volumes of the reminiscent order. 

In Mercy Warren, by Alice Brown (Scribner’s), we 
welcome another of the remarkably successful biogra- 
phies in the series of ‘‘ Women of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Times,” to which we have had occasion to allude 
in these columns more than once. The sister of James 
Otis was an interesting personality in Massachusetts 
during and after the Revolution, and her part in early 
American literature was such as to demand for hera 
place in any biographical series of this kind. The frontis- 
piece of the book is a photogravure portrait of Mrs. 
Warren. 

The two-volume English translation of Henri Roche- 
fort’s Adventures of My Life (Edward Arnold) has been 
prepared by Mr. Ernest W. Smith, with the collabora- 
tion of the author.. There is no lack of piquancy or 
vivacity in these memoirs ; the clever French journalist 
permits none of his good stories to suffer loss in the tell- 
ing, and his life has certainly had its full share of ad- 
venturous situations. 

Luigi Arditi, the eminent composer and conductor, in 
My Reminiscences (Dodd, Mead & Co.), lets the public 
into countless eperatic secrets of past years, in which 
figure the Maplesons, the Abbeys, and a host of ‘‘ stars ” 
of various magnitudes. The illustrations, including 
many portraits, fac-similes of autograph letters, etc., 
are interesting and cleverly executed. 

The new illustrated edition of Herman Grimm’s Life 
of Michael Angelo (Little, Brown & Co.) must be classed 
with the “art books” of the year, as well as with the 
standard biographies. The publishers have chosen for 
purposes of illustration Michael Angelo’s most famous 
statues and paintings, together with many works by 
other celebrated Italian artists. 'These have been repro- 
duced on forty exquisite photogravure plates. 

The latest volume of collected biography from the pen 
of Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton is entitled Famous Givers and 
Their Gifts (TZ. Y. Crowell & Co.). It includes sketches 
of John Lowell, Jr., founder of the Boston free lecture 
courses; Stephen Girard of Philadelphia; Andrew 
Carnegie, the giver of libraries; Charles Pratt of 
Brooklyn ; James Lick of California ; Leland Stanford, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and John D. Rockefeller, all 
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fo-nders of universities, and of many other American 

philanthropists, chiefly of this generation. Several.of 
these sketches are accompanied by portraits. 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Louise Chandler Moulton's Lazy Tours in Spain and 


Elsewhere (Roberts Brothers) is ‘substantial evidence 
that tales of European travel can still be made enter- 
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Author of ‘‘My Long Life.” 


taining. albeit the art in which Bayard Taylor excelled 
has had few votaries of late. Mrs. Moulton’s ‘lazy 
tours ’’ were extended not only through Spain, but into 
Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany and finally Eng- 
land. Besides possessing a distinct charm of individ- 
uality as a record of personal impressions, these grace- 
ful sketches incidentally serve to convey many helpful 
hints to travelers, and this information is all the more 
acceptable because of the total absence of guide-book 
pedantry from Mrs. Moulton’s pages. 

Julian Ralph’s Alone in China (Harper’s) is really a 
brilliant series of sketches of Oriental life in the form of 
short stories. The book is one of the results of Mr. 
Ralph’s visit to China in 1894, The illustrations (by C. 
D. Weldon) picture the people and institutions of the 
Celestial Kingdom with a degree of accuracy probably 
neyer before attained by an American artist. 

We have a fresh and breezy description of the Holy 
Land in Mr. Albert Payson Terhune’s Syria from the 
Saddle (Silver, Burdett & Co.). In some respects this is 
a unique contribution to Eastern travel-literature. The 
author makes no pretensions to authority as a scientist 
or a scholar, but he tells us what can be seen in the 
Syria of to-day by an enthusiastic, open-eyed young 
American. The pictorial illustration of the book is 
abundant and satisfactory, but the word-painting is even 
more successful. 

Mr. Robert Howard Russell has sought the less-known 
paths of Oriental travel, and in The Edge of the Orient 
(Scribner’s) he gives an account of a journey along the 
coast of Dalmatia and Montenegro, through Constanti- 
nople and eastern Asia Minor to the region of the Nile. 
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Mr. Russell writes enthusiastically of his travels, and the 
text is profusely and elegantly illustrated. 

M. André Theuriet’s Rustic Life in France has been 
translated into English by Mrs. Helen B. Dole (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.). It affords a vivid account of French 
rural life and customs, and the co-operation of the artist 
Lnermitte has‘ resulted in the production of a beautiful 
and wholly delightful volume. 

Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor’s book of Spanish sketches, 
entitled The Land of the Castanet (Herbert S. Stone & 
Co.) is delightfully illustrated, and the sketches them- 
selves are entertaining. 

Lieutenant Rowan and Professor Ramsey have pre- 
pared a convenient descriptive and historical acccount 
of The Island of Cuba (Henry Holt & Co.). The book is 
provided with an excellent map, and the information 
afforded by the text, while compact and terse to a 
degree, is apparently well based and authentic. 'The 
three divisions of the work treat of the descriptive, the 
historical, and the political and commercial aspects of 
the subject, respectively. As regards the present Cuban 
revolution the authors seem altogether impartial and 
unprejudiced. 

The appearance of a new edition of Dean Hole’s Little 
Tour in Ireland (Edward Arnold), with the original illus- 
trations by John Leech, is proof of the persistent popu- 
larity of that rollicking ‘‘ Oxonian’s” early literary effort. 

We also welcome this month an illustrated edition of 
Mr. William Winter’s Gray Days and Gold (Macmil- 
lan), one of the charming series of essay-volumes de- 
scriptive of British scenery and literary shrines which 
have heretofore been confined to the ‘‘ pocket edition.” 
The illustrations include a number of excellent photo- 
gravures. . 

It would be quite impossible to do justice to the 
dainty grace and quiet beauty of the two-volume Holi- 
day edition of Thoreau’s Cape Cod (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.). All of the illustrations are reproductions of deli- 
cate water-color sketches by Amelia M. Watson. We do 
not recall another example of modern book-illustration 
in color so uniformly successful as this. 





MARIO, 
From “ Arditi’s Memoirs.” 


A Year in the Fields is the title given to a volume of 
selections from the writings of John Burroughs, with 
illustrations from photographs of Mr. Burroughs and his 
haunts made by Clifton Johnson. So rich in bird-lore 
are all of Mr. Burroughs’ papers that one instinctively 
associates with them Dr. Charles Conrad Abbdott’s Bird- 
Land Echoes (Lippincott), a book devoted to a some: 
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what more formal and detailed description of American 
birds and their ways. 

Still another out-of-door book bears the distinctively 
woodsy title, The Ouananiche and Its Canadian Envi- 
ronment (Harper’s). The author, Mr. E. T. D. Cham- 
bers, describes the Labrador fish known by this out- 
landish name, and its native streams. The book is 
beautifully illustrated. 

Camps, Quarters and Casual Places, by Archibald 
Forbes (Macmillan), is a characteristic volume of sketches 
and stories. 

A FEW IMPORTANT REPRINTS AND ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 

Besides the illustrated reprints of standard works 
mentioned in their respective divisions of this survey of 
the books of the season, several richly illustrated edi- 
tions of classic and popular authors have recently been 
placed on the market for the first time. 

It would not be easy to overpraise the beautiful re- 
print of Izaak Walton’s Complete Angler (Macmillan), 
edited by Andrew Lang and illustrated by E. J. Sulli- 
van. The drawings are masterpieces in their way, and 
the print is excellent throughout. Nor should we over- 
look the scholarly and graceful introduction by the edi- 
tor. There have been many costlier editions of grand 
old Izaak than this, but few more satisfying, all things 
considered. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s Richelieu (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) appears in a dainty blue-and -gold cover, richly illus- 
trated in half-tone and photogravure. 

A Book of Old English Ballads (Macmillan) lends 
itself easily to the art of George Wharton Edwards, 
whose decorative drawings form an important feature 
of the volume, while Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie furnishes 
an instructive introduction, not merely to this particular 
selection of ballads, but the subject of English ballad 
literature in general. 

Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s Friar Jerome’s Beautiful 
Book (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) reappears in unique 
style and arrangement. 

Mr. Barrie’s A Window in Thrums (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
has been illustrated from photographs “taken on the 
spot ’’ by Clifton Johnson, who has also furnished the 
illustrations of Ian Maclaren’s Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush. 

The second volume of Professor J. B. Bury’s reprint of 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire is just 
out. No better edition can be looked for; Professor 
Bury’s learning is prodigious, and outwardly and in- 
wardly the volume is one of the most creditable pieces 
of bookmaking that have recently been produced. An- 
other very handsome new edition is that of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, edited in six small volumes, beautifully 
printed and neatly bound, by Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
who, in his notes and introduction, says everything that 
the ordinary reader will find it useful to know. Itisa 
reprint very much after the book-lover’s heart, and will 
long remain the best both for the general reader and the 
scholar. Mr. Birrell, too, is the editor of the new and 
popular English edition, in two volumes, of The Poetical 

Works of Robert Browning, of which the first volume 
has just appeared. He adds a few brief notes, and gives 
a short introduction to every poem. 

Of American authors, the most noteworthy new edi- 
tions are the complete works of Mrs. Stowe (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), and the works of Washington Irving 
(Putnam’s). We reserve comment on these important 
publications for a future number. 





OF REVIEWS. 
SOME VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s thoughtful and finished vol- 
umes of essays in literary criticism and interpretation 
have been making for themselves a constantly widening 
circle of grateful and careful readers. His last book, 
the seventh in a noteworthy series, is entitled Essays on 
Books and Culture (Dodd, Mead &#*Co.). The relation- 
ship between great works of literature and that process 
of culture which Mr. Mabie designates as the enlarge- 
ment of ourselves by development from within, is set 
forth in these essays with rare power, insight and 
felicity of expression. Mr. Mabie’s little volume is a 
notable contribution to the real literature of the season. 

Professor Woodrow Wilson’s versatility is strikingly 
shown this season in the contemporary appearance of his 
George Washington, which now appears in book form 
after its serial publication in Harper’s Magazmne, and 
Mere Literature, and Other Essays (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), which belongs quite in the field of belles-lettres. 
The country has been ringing with the praises of his 
great oration on the occasion of the Princeton Sesqui- 
centennial, and meanwhile it is not known that there 
has been any surcease of Professor Wilson’s tasks as a 
professor of jurisprudence. The essays have appeared, 
for the most part, in the Atlantic Monthly, although 
there is included a delightful paper on Edmund Burke 
as the interpreter of English liberty, not previously pub- 
lished. Another of these essays, entitled ‘‘ A Literary 
Politician,” tells us of the life and writings of Walter 
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Bagehot. It is pleasant to find these essays on Burke 
and Bagehot in Dr. Wilson’s volume of literary papers, 
because much of his own work would indicate a devoted 
study of the point of view and the literary method of 
those two great writers. Mr. Godkin, by the way, is 
also an essayist whose work shows enrichment as a 
reward of his devotion to Burke. As for Dr. Woodrow 
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Wilson, he has already become our American Bagehot. 
His first volume, ‘‘ Congressional Government,” earned 
a comparison with Bagehot as a political essayist. His 
later work along the line of biographical estimate and 
literary criticism compels recognition of that same 
breadth which characterized the great English econo- 
mist and critic. 

Mr. Edwin L. Godkin’s volume of political and eco- 
nomic essays is a collection of magazine articles which 
have appeared at different times through a wide period 
of years. The first was published in the North Ameri- 
can Review in 1865, and is entitled ‘‘ Aristocratic Opin- 
ions of Democracy.” It belongs to the early days of Mr. 
Godkin’s career as an American journalist, and is by far 
the strongest and ablest piece of writing in the volume. 
The second essay was written twenty-one years later 
for the Nineteenth Century, and is a defense of popular 
government against some incidental disparagements in 
Sir Henry Maine’s latest volume. Excepting for an arti- 
cle on the tariff question written for the New Princeton 
Review in 1887, all the other essays in the volume have 
appeared since the opening of 1890. Mr. Godkin’s long 
and unbroken labors as a political journalist have left 
him in possession of scant leisure for the writing of 
books. Such pieces, otherwise scattered and fugitive, 
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‘as he has collected into two recent volumes are of a 


quality not found in many recent books, American or 
English. Mr. Godkin’s political discussions are never 
synthetic or constructive ; but their keenness of analysis 
is truly remarkable, and the lucidity and beauty of their 
style has rendéred them a model for all our journalists 
and essayists. Few men have shed as much ink as Mr. 
Godkin in bitter attack upon the evils of modern democ- 
racy. Nevertheless, he seems never to have lost his 
strong faith of 1865 in the permanence and value of 
American popular institutions. 

Mr. Arlo Bates, who has written several good books, 
and is entitled to teach others, has published a volume 
entitled Talks on Writing English (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.). This book is the outgrowth of lectures on ad- 
vanced English composition in the Lowell (Mass.) Free 
Classes two or three years ago. It constitutes a far 
more valuable dissertation on the literary art than Mr. 
Bates would for a moment think of claiming it to be. It 
can be heartily commended to the many who are ambi- 
tious to write books, and also to the few who, not desir- 
ing to write, would like, nevertheless, to be better able 
to pass just and intelligent criticism. , 

We have learned to expect work of a high order from 
the University of the South at Sewanee, Tenn., and we 
find no reason for disappointment in examining Profes- 
sor Wells’ volume on Modern French Literature (Roberts 
Brothers). In 500 pages Professor Wells sweeps the 
field from the Middle Ages down to Daudet and Bourget. 
The book is well balanced, safe as a guide, and thor- 
oughly sane and sound in the quality of its criticism. 
Dr. Wells’ discussion of the naturalistic school of modern 
French fiction is a masterly essay and review. 

Mr. George Santayana has developed out of the lecture 
courses given by him for several years past in Harvard 
University an orderly and useful little treatise, The Sense 
of Beauty (Scribner’s), upon esthetic theory. The book 
deals with 1, The Nature of Beauty ; 2, The Materials 
of Beauty ; 3, Form; 4, Expression. In his preface, the 
author remarks: ‘ The only originality I can claim is 
that which may result through the attempt to put to- 
gether the scattered commonplaces of criticism into a 
system, under the inspiration of a naturalistic psychol- 
ogy.” 

Mr. Charles E. Wingate, who has recently given usa 
volume on Shakespeare’s Heroines on the Stage, now 
contributes as a companion volume Shakespeare’s Heroes 
on the Stage (T. Y. Crowell & Co.). The volume deals 
successively with the following great characters: Othello 
Iago, Lear, Shylock, Coriolanus, Macbeth, Hamlet, and 
Richard III. The illustrations are numerous, and repre- 
sent the great actors of earlier and later days, mostly in 
costume. The volume possesses interest for all Shake- 
spearean readers and students, as well as for play-goers 
and the theatrical profession. It does not pretend to be 
profound in its criticism. 

My Village (Scribner’s) is a charming little volume of 
sketches of life’in a village a few miles from Paris, illus- 
trated by the pencil of the author, Mr. E. Boyd Smith. 


POETRY. 


The feeling one is left with after a perusal of The 
Poems of H. C. Bunner is that he was a man of almost 
unbounded possibilities. Read that exquisite burlesque 
of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” in which he shows successively 
how Swinburne, Bret Harte, Austin Dobson, Pope-Gold- 
smith and Walt Whitman would have treated the theme, 
and one is amazed to see how he has grasped and ren- 
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dered the very essence of each. If one had only got this 
far in the volume, however, although the cleverness of 
‘* The Wail of the Personally Conducted ”’ and ‘“‘ Candor,”’ 
for example, would insist upon acknowledgment, there 
would be but little real poetic feeling on which to com- 
ment. But then presently came the following, which is 
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true poetry in and perhaps from its very simplicity of 
earnestness and its disdain of strivings after effect : 
STRONG AS DEATH. 
“ O Death, when thou shalt come to me 
From out thy dark, where she is now, 
Come not with graveyard smell on thee, 
Or withered roses on thy brow. 
* * * * * * 
“ But with that sweet and subtle scent 
That ever clung about her (such , 
As with all things she brushed was blent) ; 
And with her quick and tender touch. 
* * * * * * 
* And through my chilling veins shall flame 
My love, as though beneath her breath ; 
And in her voice but call my name, 
And I will follow thee. O Death.” 

Again in ‘‘Shriven”? Mr. Bunner exhibits a dramatic 
force and a strength of expression quite out of keeping 
with most of the book. This monologue of the dying 
man has much the same flavor as Browning’s Bishop 
ordering his tomb, but it is nevertheless very individual, 
and is surely the most forceful and telling thing in the 
book. For, as before stated, it is the poetical possibili- 
ties and not the achievements which are most promi- 
nent ; doubtless the exigencies of his position as editor 
of ‘a humorous weekly, and the fatal fluency superin- 
duced by long practice of dashing down verses off-hand 
to fill out an obstinate page or to go with a neglected 


picture—all this must have had its deterrent influence. 
But that Mr. Bunner had genuine poetry in him there 
can be no question. 

A reprint of the first edition of The Poems of Celia 
Thaxter will be very welcome to the many admirers of 
that singularly gifted woman. There is a brineness in 
these poems like that of the breezes which how] around 
her beloved Appledore and her song is first and last, the 
sea, 

Perhaps the most unique personality in German litera- 
ture to-day is Johanna Ambrosius, the peasant poetess. 
Born in a small village of East Prussia, the child of a 
poor artisans, she had no schooling after the age of 
eleven, but was then obliged to settle down to the hard- 
est sort of physical labor, the one intellectual pleasure 
available for her and her sister being the perusal of a 
popular German periodical, the Gartenlaube. ‘‘ When 
they had spun till their fingers were bleeding, and had 
hung the allotted number of skeins on the nail, they 
stretched out their hands for their beloved paper.” 
Married at twenty to a peasant; constantly occupied 
with her burden of household cares increased by the two 
children born to them ; never having seen anything but 
the squalor of her own and her neighbors’ huts, this 
peasant woman at the age of thirty wrote her first 
poem. This was followed by others, published in some 
of the periodicals between 1884 and 1890, when she was 
taken sick with a severe attack of lung inflammation 
which completely destroyed her health. Yet the indom- 
itable spirit of the woman still breaks out in these sim- 
ple plaintive epics, for with an utter lack of adornment 
her poems have acolossal simplicity that befits the great- 
est events of human existence. It seems ungracious to 
cast stones at the translator, but when one has said that 
some few of the poems—in which there has been chance 
for very literal rendering—are extremely well done, it 
must be added that it is decidedly a pity that sucha 
great part of the reading public should have to form 
their opinion of the poetess’ work from the present vol- 
ume. There is the most lamentable delusion current to 
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the effect that a person quite or sven thoroughly con 
versant with, say, the German and English language is 
therefore competent to translate German poetry. In 
point of fact, while a knowledge of the languages is 
surely essential, it is no more or perhaps not as much so 
as a keen poetical feeling and a good deal of constructive 
ability. There are several instances in the present trans- 
lation where the author’s dignified and impressive sim- 
plicity has become “as tinkling brass and a sounding 
cymbal’’—merely from a lack of form-appreciation it 
would seem. Still, since this is the only translation 
available one should not be deterred, on account of its 
imperfections, from making the acquaintance of this 
truly remarkable poetess. 

In addition to the various standard editions of Robert 
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Browning’s poems, we now have an American reprint 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.) of the selection from his poetry 
made by Browning himself in 1872, with additions from 
his latest works, and critical notes by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke, the editors of Poet Lore. The edi- 
tion seems well adapted for use in schools and Browning 
clubs. The same editors offer an introductory note to 
Crowell’s illustrated edition of Browning’s Saul (the 
drawings for which are the work of Frank O. Small). 
In this connection we are glad to call the attention of 
Browning students to the excellent Phrase Book pre- 
pared by Marie Ada Molineux (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
The same volume contains an index of more than two. 
hundred double-columned pages to significant words not. 
elsewhere noted. 
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F our boys and girls are not altogether spoiled in the 
matter of their reading, it will surely not be for want 
of pampering with delicatessen. When besides our old 
acquaintances, ‘Oliver Optic,” Trowbridge, Henty, 
Kirk Monroe and Stoddard, one finds in the ‘“ juvenile ”’ 
list Joel Chandler Harris, S. R. Crockett, Andrew 
Lang, Frank R. Stockton, Charles D. G. Roberts and 
““Q”—one is reminded of the child worship obtaining 
in some of the South Sea Islands. A more practical 
minded person might reflect that this branch of the 
trade must.be a most important one financially to war- 
rant such a galaxy of literary “lights.” 

“‘ Uncle Remus ”’ has achieved fame in many ways since 
those tales of Brer Rabbit’s invincible smartness first 
delighted us, but he is rarely more fascinating than when 
he returns to this vein. Daddy Jake the Runaway has 
besides the initial story thirteen new animal stories, some 
of them quite up to the level of the never-to-be-forgotten 
Tar-baby. ‘‘ Brer Tarrypin’s”’ essay at aérial flight and 
his discomfiture, due to his having failed to ‘ l’arn how 
ter light,’’ is perhaps the best in the book, and is irre- 
sistibly suggestive of some of the human bird emulators. 
Brer Rabbit, alas, like many another roistering blade, 
succumbs to feminine influences at last, and it is to be 
feared that that one of Miss Meadows’ gals, who pre- 
tended that her visit to the spring was merely for a 
“ chaw er rozzum,”’ will prove a sad clog upon his dash- 
ing career in the future. Mr. Frost has already set a 
high standard in Uncle Remus illustrations, but the 
eighteen pictures by E. W. Kemble in the present vol- 
ume leave nothing to be desired. Indeed, Mr. Harris is 
particularly fortunate in his illustrators, for in The Story 
of Aaron Oliver Herford’s characteristic fancies contin- 
ually vie in interest with the story itself, which details 
more surprising adventures of Buster John, Sweetest 
Susan and Drusilla, to whom the Gray Pony and the 
Track Dog, the White Pig and the Black Stallion each 
relate in turn chapters of their lives. 

Whether he be writing for men or boys Mr. Stockton 
is not apt to miss his mark, and it is therefore a matter 
of course that Captain Chap should be a breezy, impossi- 
bly-possible yarn such as the heart of a boy delights in. 
Captain Chap and his friends starting out for a trip 
down the river on a tug-boat find themselves by the 
most natural series of accidents landed on the coast of 
Florida near the mouth of the Indian River, whence they 
proceed leisurely homeward, dallying meanwhile with 
blue fish, sharks, bears, panthers, Indians and ruffians. 
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The countess, who on being upset from a boat has the 
presence of mind to follow her husband’s instruction 
and do nothing but hold her breath—in four feet of 
water, is in the author’s most characteristic vein. 


‘“‘ This year our Book for Christmas varies, 
Deals not with History nor Fairies 
(I can’t help thinking, children, you 
Prefer a book that is not true). 
We leave these intellectual feasts 
To talk of Fishes, Birds and Beasts.” 


* * * * * * * 


Thus Mr. Andrew Lang dedicates his Animal Story 
Book, which consists of anecdotes and sketches about a 
whole Noah’s ark of animals, from ants to elephants. 
The sources are as various, and the volume does not pre- 
tend to any continuity ; it is an extremely taking collec- 
tion, however, and if the stories don’t connect the pict- 
ures do, for Mr. Henry J. Ford has put the master’s 
touch to each and every one of them ; his leopards look 
like Van Muyden’s own, and he seems to have the rest 
of the animal kingdom literally at his fingers’ ends. Mr. 
Quiller-Couch, in the absence of Mr. Lang’s annual 
‘““red,’’ ‘* blue,’’ “ green ”’ or ‘‘ yellow ” volume, has sup- 
plied the inevitable, and we have Fairy Tales, Far and 
Near, ‘‘retold by Q,”’ with an appendix giving the sources 
from which they have been edited. As long as there 
are children, new versions of fairy stories will be 
apropos, and the present compilation is sufficiently dif- 
ferent from its predecessors to insure it a welcome. 
The volume is very cleverly illustrated by H. R. Millar. 
And it is something of a coincidence, with all due respect 
to the ubiquity of Mr. Lang’s tales, to find just here that 
Mr. Crockett’s ‘“‘Sweetheart”’ was wont to sit ‘‘on a 
seat in the shade with a fairy book—blue, green, red, or 
it may be yellow!” This was in the intervals of time 
when he and she were not Sweetheart Travellers spin- 
ning around the Galloway country—and various adja- 
cent countries, in some two thousand miles of tricy- 
cling. Mr. Crockett in his preface modestly disclaims 
the power to give the “right daintiness” to these 
“‘vagrom chronicles.’’ Dainty they are, for all that. 
and with the lightest of touches often where heaviness 
were deadly. For instance, after detailing with much 
humor tie precocious four year old's method of flattery 
and cajolement in securing fixed promises for the follow- 
ing day : ‘‘ AsI have several times remarked, there are 
distinct reasons for believing that our Sweetheart is in 
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the direct line of descent from Eve, the wife of one 
Adam, who kept a garden some time ago.” Judging 
from the methods described Eve must have been a 
novice compared to her. 

Charles D. G. Roberts has put together in Around the 
“Camp-fire a collection of hunter’s yarns which, for mar- 
velousness, even the New York Sun would be pushed to 
‘surpass. The anecdotes are told in turn by half a dozen 
boon companions on a canoeing trip through the wilds 
of New Brunswick, and are dispersed with camping, 
fishing and hunting details. Good stiff stories and well 
told, they range from a bicyclist’s adventure with a bull 
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to various wolf, panther and bear experiences, the 
crowning scene being where the pearl diver, with one 
foot held fast by a great clam, fights to the death a mon- 
ster turtle who is attempting to bite through his helmet. 
George Copeland’s realistic portrayal of some fifteen of 
the hair-breadth escapes adds much to the realistic effect 
of the volume. It is avowedly a ‘tale of bush and 
pampas, wreck and treasure trove ’’ which the author of 
Geoffrey Hamlin gave to the boys in The Mystery of the 
Island ; the six illustrations by Warne Browne in this 
edition depict some of the most stirring scenes in that 
chronicle of adventure. About all the available heroes 
and heroines pair off at the end, the treasure trove cut- 
ting a great figure in the marriage settlements. One 
need not be a boy to appreciate Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail ; indeed, it was in- 
tended primarily for the “‘ grown-ups,’’ but it is a book 
which should be in every family where there are boys ; 
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the sort of book which is the most effective cure for 
‘‘dime novels ’’ on the James Gang, and other depravi- 
ties of that ilk. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Remington be- 
tween them make it possible for even an Eastern ten- 
derfoot to get a fairly correct idea of what the unset- 
tled West really is. Cowboys, trappers and hunters 
defile before our eyes, and it is probable that the 
average dweller in the efféte East will find his desire for 
knowledge quite satisfied by the mere sight of the 
“bucking broncho”’ and the operation of ‘“‘ making a 
stranger dance.”’ 

Through Swamp and Glade, by Kirk Monroe, is a spir- 
ited tale of the chief Coacoochee in the Seminole War of 
1835-42. The pathetic sadness of the subjugation of this 
proud chief and his removal far from his beloved Florida 
to a trans-Mississippi reservation is only mollified by his 
gain of his sweetheart, Nita. Mr. G. A. Henty has three 
new volumes for the delectation of the youthful mind 
—At Agincourt, On the Irrawaddy and With Cochrane 
the Dauntless—and all prove him equally a master of the 
road to a boy’s heart and interest, no matter with what 
age or country he may be dealing. The first mentioned 
is written from a French standpoint, and details some of 
the early events in that fierce and devastating feud be- 
tween the rival houses of Orleans and Burgundy. The 
White Hoods of Paris have afforded dramatic material 
which the author has well known how to use. On the 
Irrawaddy is a chronicle of some very interesting private 
and public personages during the first English expedi- 
tion to Burma in 1824, while in With Cochrane the Daunt- 
less are introduced some of the most striking incidents in 
the life of that gallant English admiral, Lord Cochrane, 
who, driven out by an ungrateful country, devoted him- 
self to the cause of the oppressed in Chili, Peru, Brazil 
and Greece. They are books which hold the attention 
and imagination from start to finish. 

Mr. J. Provand Webster has used the unexplored Afri- 
can country back of the Guinea Coast as the background 
for his fanciful tale of a search for treasure, concealed 
by one Sir Richard Grahame. Knight, who, through the 
‘‘enchantments” of a lady as wicked as she was beauti- 
ful, had ended his days thus far from his Scoteh estate 
of Possilrigge. Rider Haggard’s marvels will have to 
look to their laurels, for even that ingenious romancer 
has left no account of black arms with ‘“ yellow starfish- 
shaped ” fists which, with a circle of claws two inches 
long and ‘‘ edged like razors at the side,’’ obtrude them- 
selves without warning from the mud and lay hold of 
the traveler’s chest. These excursions of the imagina- 
tion, however, in The Oracle of Baal are matter of fact 
compared with those detailed by Albert Stearns in 
Sindbad, Smith & Co. The author gave the young peo- 
ple last year an Arabian Nights extravaganza called 
Chris and the Wonderful Lamp, and this time he has 
placed our whilom acquaintance Sindbad in juxtapo- 
sition with nineteenth century life. The mariner 
forms a partnership with an American boy, and the two 
come to various misadventures through a lack of har- 
mony between Arabian Nights doings and modern cus- 
toms. 

Miss Cynthia M. Westover is decidedly a competent- 
person to write of the success which surely comes to all 
by pluck and perseverance. With no sense of melody 
and a voice that all the masters pronounced hopeless 
when she first came to New York, a poor, friendless 
girl, fresh from the mining camps of Colorado, she be- 
came, by dint of twelve hours’ work a day, one of the 
renowned church singers of the time. Since then she has 
been an inspector at the United States Custom House, 
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and, later, practically acting Street Cleaning Commis- 
sioner of New York City, besides attaining distinction 
in literature and journalism. Bushy is avowedly an 
autobiography, and its lesson of “ self-dependence”’ and 
the “ perpetual exaltation of the practical’’ is one our 
eastern girls may well heed and study, since the charac- 
ter forming qualities of such training as ‘“ Bushy” 
received are strikingly exemplified in Miss Westover’s 
own career. Air Castle Don is the volume with which 
B. Freeman Ashley has followed up Tan-pile Jim and 
Dick and Jack; and constitutes one of the ‘“ Young 
America Series’’ for boys and girls from ‘‘7 to 70.” It 
tells how Don Donald traversed life ‘‘ from Dreamland 
to Hardpan,”’ or, in other words, how he finally became 
a famous preacher in the same church in the attic 
of which he had once been glad to rest in a dry goods 
box. 

It was a good sized and amplified ‘‘scrape’’ with 
ramifications that Master Jack prepared in The Scrape 
that Jack Built, and only an extra quality of luck brings 
him out square at the end. Indeed, the clearing of the 
clouds is a trifle sudden, even for boys’ fiction. On page 
249 Jack is being dragged to Farmer Mires from whom 
he has stolen a huge quantity of ‘‘premium ” pears, 
with jail or a reform school in prospect, and a long 
account to settle with his uncle on top of this; yet on 
page 248 the whole family is sitting down with “‘ Christ- 
mas peace on their faces and Christmas cheer in their 
hearts.”” The author, Ottilie A. Liljencrantz, has por- 
trayed some very real boys and girls, a little slangy at 
times but all the more life-like for that, and Master 
Jack’s discomfiture preaches a good sermon on the right 
side, so perhaps the sweetening of the pill at the end is 
admissible. Jerry the Blunderer is only one of many 
animal dramatis persone in Lily F. Wesselhoeft’s “‘ fable 
for children.’’ Jerry is an Irish setter, and he and Busi- 
ness, the bull terrier, with the aid of a Jack (almost as 


apt at getting into trouble as the one who “ built the - 


scrape’’), run away with a poor little waif of a baby 
and manage to carry the motherless youngster to good 
luck, despite the upsetting he undergoes, 

Thé Boy Tramps isa true boys’ book. Bruce Barclay 
and Arthur Rowe exchange football and cricket at an 
English school for a series of remarkable adventures be- 
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JUDGE RABBIT AND THE FAT MAN, 
From ‘‘ Daddy Jake the Runaway.” 
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From ‘‘ Sweetheart Travellers.” 


ginning on board ship and gaining in piquancy and 
excitement during a tramp across Canada. They shoot 
the Lachine rapids, come perilously near death “ at the 
feet’ of a herd of wild cattle, are almost carried over 
the falls of the Bow River, and finally reach Vancouver, 
where they take ship for Shanghai and their parents. 
Mr. Oxley has gottten up a good, rollicking story, and 
the young people will surely enjoy it. George Manville 
Fenn is also to be depended on along these lines. The 
Black Tor is his last contribution to the ever increasinz 
debt which boy readers owe him, and it is just sucha 
book as we come to expect from him. The feud between 
the Darleys and Edens, during the reign of King James 
I., supplies the motif for the story ; after three hundred 
and more pages of rousing happenings the long and bit- 
ter quarrel is at last happily ended, and Mark Eden and 
Ralph Darley instead of fighting turn their common 
energies against the trout and grayling. 

Some sixteen separate episodes in the life of Marietta 
Hamilton are told of in A Little Girl of Long Ago. It 
was seventy years ago that Marietta was a little girl 
and many things, notably transatlantic voyages, were 
quite different from their present condition ; but as the 
author, Eliza Orne White, justly remarks, ‘ the nature 
of little girls was very like what it is now.’’ Conse. 
quently, Marietta’s experiences will seem pleasingly 
familiar to the tots of to-day. Miss Perry goes almost 
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twice as far back for two of her heroines in Three Little 
Daughters of the Revolution. The spirit which inspired 
little Dorothy Merriden to proclaim herself a rebel 
against the King’s authority in the face of the Tory 
gathering had lost none of its vigor by transmission, 
and Betty Boston manages to get her Fourth of July 
celebration a century later despite her English sur- 
roundings. There is more than a hint, too, that she is 
to pursue the conquering policy of her predecessors and 
make away with at least one Britisher. Betty of Wye, 
as described by her biographer, Amy E. Blanchard, has 
even more ‘spunk ”’ than the Betty just treated of, but 
having no English neighbors upon whom to operate, 
takes it out on her small, frog-tormenting brothers and 
a little later in life goes the way of her namesake, but 
more patriotically selects her Cousin Archie instead of a 
cousin from across the water. 

A Cape May Diamond is a tale of how a peevish, little, 
invalid girl with several servants to take care of her, 
‘whose lives she makes no little of a burden, learns that 
the secret of happiness is in doing something for others, 
The ‘diamond ”’ she discovers is a friend, whom she de- 
clares at first to be ‘‘ the very homeliest person’ she 
ever saw, but whose beautiful spirit she learns after. 
ward to appreciate. The Merry Five is the second vol- 
ume in the “ Silver Gate Series,’? in which the charac- 
ters Penn Shirley has made familiar, Molly, Kirke and 
Weezy Rowe, with Paul and Pauline Bradstreet, con- 
tinue their explorations and experiences in their new 
home on the Pacific Coast. The author half promises 
further developments in the lives of these interesting 
youngsters ; wherever they turn up, however, ‘‘ The 
Merry Five” ‘will not appear again with masks on 
their faces.’’ All the boys and girls who have enjoyed 
Sophie Swett’s capital stories in the various magazines 
will be glad of the sight of The Ponkady Branch Road. 
Her pictures of country life are always interesting, and 
the homely personages of the narrative are drawn very 
skillfully. Margaret Sidney, too, does more than a little 
character sketching in The Gingham Bag. Her “ Potter 
Family’ is afflicted with a typical New England con- 
science which sometimes becomes a trifle oppressive to 
themselves, as in the case of the heirloom about which 
the story centres, but everything ends happily and a 
piece of the old bag looks down from the wall upon the 
consummation—doubtiless destined to be a greater fetich 
than ever. ‘Grace Le Baron” concludes her series of 
‘* Hazlewood Stories,’ with The Rosebud Club, which is 
much in character with the preceding volumes. Mrs. 
Upham’s message is to the very young people, and she 
writes with much sympathetic appreciation of their 
needs and capabilities. Miss A. G. Plympton, too, is a 
well known friend of the little people. She now gives 
them a collection of stories entitled The Black Dog, the 
best two of which tell of certain child-dog friendships in 
a very understanding way. Mopsy: Her Tangles and 
Triumphs, by Kate Tannatt Woods, is, like Bushy, the 
record of what cheery, good-natured perseverance can 
accomplish. Mopsy does what comes to her hand, and 
whether at her boarding-house drudgery or afterward, 
as ‘“‘Miss Howard,” giving poor city children some 
knowledge of the fresh, healthful, country life—she is 
always good naturedly helping some one else along, 
though her own path is far from smooth. 

Mr. Ernest Vincent Wright admits in the preface to 
his The Wonderful Fairies of the Sun that “ the subject 
of Fairies as a basis for children’s stories is by no means 
a@ new one.” “But fairy tales heretofore have 
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borne a similarity of style.” In his own production 
‘‘the elves are given exclusive prominence’ and ‘ the 
fairy bands appear in a new field of action, portrayed in 
simple verse of easy metre, but at the same time avoid- 
ing the conventional jingle.”” Probable Sons, by the 
authors of Hric’s Good News, is the story of how Sir Ed- 
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COVER DESIGN (REDUCED). 
From the “ Animal Story Book,” by Andrew Lang. 


ward Wentworth’s unexpected legacy of an orphan niece 
was “ first pitied, then suffered, then embraced,” except 
that, it should be added, vexation preceded the pity. 
He is finally led to a better and nobler life through her 
instrumentality. There are good morals, too, in the six 
stories by Mrs. George A. Paull, which take their name 
from the initial one: The Making of a Hero; they are 
told, moreover, simply and entertaingly. 

Edna Lyall, whom one would hardly suspect before- 
hand of slangy phraseology, calls her latest volume How 
the Children Raised the Wind, and relates, with all her 
usual mastery of pathos, how Fay and Mowgli, with 
Poodle’s assistance, managed to open the hearts and 
purses of the grown-ups to such an extent that the 
‘‘ Poor Church”’ was completely freed from its incubus 
of debt. 

There are, naturally, echoes of Ben-Hur in Mr. Stod- 
dard's new book, The Swordmaker’s Son, for although 
the stories do not at all resemble each other, the latter’s 
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scheme of presenting the preaching and miracles and 
death of Christ as viewed by a young Jew could not fail 
to exhibit points of similarity with Lew Wallace’s great 
work. Cyril, the son of Ezra, the swordmaker, wit- 
nesses nearly all of Christ’s public appearances, and 
joins his father, who has led a revolt against the Ro- 
mans, in believing that Jesus is to lead them against 
their oppressors. The Biblical narrative has been fol- 
lowed quite exactly by the author, who is said to have 
visited the Holy Land in order to pick up the requisite 
‘local color’? needed for describing the gladiatorial and 
athletic contests and the various events of the story. 
There are twenty-five illustrations by George Varian, or 
rather twenty-four, since by some mistake the cut on 
page 249 has been duplicated on page 267. 

Any one with the name of Collingwood ought to be 
able to deal masterfully with naval details, and the 
author of The Log of a Privateersman is no novice at the 
business. His hero ships as second mate on board the 
privateer Dolphin during the war with Napoleon and 
his hair-breadth escapes make lively reading. Naval 
* duels of all sorts, ships captured and recaptured, storm, 
wreck and fire are every day matters to this bold sea- 
farer. Finally, a lucky chance puts him in possession of 
the French admiral’s plans, and his reward for this im- 
portant service is a command in the Royal Navy. 

There are plenty of us who have grown up on Mr. 
Trowbridge’s stories ; there can scarcely be a reading 
man in this country who does not remember with what 
eagerness he awaited those fascinating every day tales 
which vied in their enthralling power with Mayne Reid’s 
or Jules Verne’s wildest extravaganzas. The heroes of 
these stories we knew all about, they were just our- 
selves, and the secret of at least part of the charm lay in 
the fact that everything in them seemed to be a possible 
future for the reader. The hand that penned ‘“ Cudjo’s 
Cave’’ and the other early war stories has not lost its 
cunning, and the present volume is worthy of its prede- 
cessors. The Prize Cup tells of the mysterious disap- 
pearance of a cup won in an athletic contest and the 
clearing up of several unexplained disappearances with 
its recapture. ‘‘ Oliver Optic,” too, needs no introduction 
to American boys. On the Staff is the fourth volume 
in his series of ‘‘The Blue and the Gray—on Land.” 
History is here presented in a form which should cause 
the average text-book to blush with shame, and there 
will be many boys who will take a personal interest, 
hereafter, in the Shiloh campaign from their remem- 
brance of the part Dick Lyon bore therein. 

Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks, who made such a success with 
his Century Book for Young Americans, has prepared 
another volume, The Century Book of Famous Ameri- 
cans, along much the same lines. A party of boys and 
girls are supposed to travel around to the various places 
possessing historic interest, and their uncle tells them 
the while many interesting facts in the lives of the great 
men of each section. Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, 
Webster, Grant, Clay, Franklin and many others are 
thus made in turn the centre of interest, and the book is 
profusely illustrated with pictures of the people and 
places treated of. Rhymes of the States has a somewhat 
similar object, very differently achieved. In this Dr. 
Garrett Newkirk has put into verse the principal facts 
about the various States of the Union, joining together 
some geography, some history, and some statistics. The 
old rhyme of “ Thirty days hath September’’ and its 
remarkable ‘sticking’ quality gave the author his 
idea, and it is believed that the jingles will help the 
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children to retain many data which would otherwise 
sift through their minds as fast as poured in. The book 
is cleverly illustrated by Harry Fenn. In the same group 
comes another volume by Mr. Brooks, in which he tells 
the boys and girls The True Story of Abraham Lincoln 
the American. Henrietta Christian Wright presents 
in the present volume of her Children’s Stories in Amer- 
ican Literature a series of short sketches of some of 
the prominent literary figures from 1860 to 1896. This 
with the former volume will enable the young people 
to get some idea as to who’s who in the field of Amer- 
ican literature. Mr. Charles M. Skinner effectually dis- 
proves the oft-repeated assertion that America has not 
yet developed a ‘legendary era” by collocating, in 
Myths and Legends of Our Own Land, several hundred 
most interesting folk tales and legends, for which he 
modestly claims ‘‘ some measure of completeness.” The 
two volumes are most interesting, and the compiler has 
done his work with infinite care and much success. 

The Court of King Arthur, by William Henry Frost, 
seems to be almost a work of supererogation ; for it is 
doubtful if the children need their ‘‘ King Arthur ’’ thus 
diluted. While every one must be warmly in sympathy 
with each effort to turn the youthful minds to those 
ennobling old knightly legends, it can hardly be said 
that they are improved by being modernized in this way, 
and there be many who would consider as a desecration 
the introduction of these really unnecessary interludes 
of travel supposed to bind the various tales together and 
to place them more realistically in the mind. 

Adolph, by Fannie J. Taylor, is a story of how a little 
girl, separated from her mother upon reaching New 
York in a cholera-stricken vessel, is adopted by a poor 
German immigrant, and of how the latter’s son, Adolph, 
makes a long but finally successful search for the ‘‘ beau- 
tiful lady ’? who had been mourning over her supposedly 
dead child. In Santa Claus’ New Castle Miss Maude 
Florence Bellar makes a plea to the children favored by 
that generous saint to remember that there are others 
less fortunate, and next Christmas to put by some of 
their old toys for the poor youngsters who have never 
heard of Christmas gifts. Children of To-day contains 
children’s sketches in verse and prose with many designs 
by Elizabeth S. Tucker, and a number of elaborate fac- 
similes of water-color drawings by Frances Brundage— 
children’s heads with the pinkest of cheeks and reddest 
of lips and bluest of eyes and yellowest of hairs. Elea- 
nor Whitney Willard has gathered together and illus- 
trated a dozen of the Children’s Singing Games, which 
so many youngsters know but which they might have 
hunted for in many tomes before the appearance of the 
prevent volume. ‘London Bridge,” ‘‘Here We go 
Round the Mulberry Bush ”’ and ‘“‘ Little Sallie Waters ” 
are some of the old-time favorites given. 

If any boy thinks he knows something about kites he 
should get hold of Parakites, by Gilbert Totten Woglom, 
and he will find out how utterly he was mistaken. To 
be sure, Mr. Woglom doesn’t write for boys ; his “ treat- 
ise on the making‘and flying of tailless kites for scientific 
purposes and for recreation’ contains a good deal more 
of scientific data than the average youth bargains for. 
when his mind is bent on kite-flying ; but for all that it 
is mightily interesting, this book; and the ‘“ Woglom 
parakite ’’ which is so far beyond the polliwog stage that 
it will not act properly if loaded with a tail, is a com- 
panion whose habits and ways are well worth studying. 
Mr. Woglom gives some fine photographs made at vari- 
ous heights by a camera attached to his parakite. 
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THE NEW BOOKS: CLASSIFIED LIST OF TITLES. 


HISTORY. 


Scribner’s Popular History of the United States, from the 
Earliest Discoveries of the Western Hemisphere by the 
Northmen to the present time. By William Cullen Bry- 
ant, Sidney Gay Howard and Noah Brooks. Five vols., 
octavo, pp. 2660. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The History of the Last Quarter Century in the United 
States, 1870-1895. By E. Benjamin Andrews. Two vols., 
octavo, pp. 412-430. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The American Revolution. By John Fiske. Two vols., oc- 
tavo, pp. 389-344. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $8. 


American Orations: Studies in American Political History. 
Edited, with introductions, by Alexander Johnston. Re- 
edited by James Albert Woodburn. 12mo, pp. 433. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


Historical Briefs. By James Schouler. With a biography. 
12mo, pp. 310. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


Colonial Days in Old New York. By Alice Morse Earle. 
12mo, pp. 312. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

The Story of the Mine, as Illustrated by the Great Comstock 
Lode of Nevada. By Charles Howard Shinn. 12mo, pp. 
282. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


The Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the United 
States of America, 1638-1870. By W. E. Burghardt Du 
Bois, Ph.D. Octavo, pp. 335. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50. 

The Contest Over the Ratification of the Federal Constitu- 
tion in the State of Massachusetts. By Samuel Bannis- 
ter Harding, A.M. Octavo, pp. 194. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

The Rise and Growth of the English Nation, with Special 
Reference to Epochs and Crises: A History of and for 
the People. By W. H. S. Aubrey, LL.D. Three vols., 
12mo, pp. 480-532 507. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$4.50. 


Europe in the Middle Ages. By Oliver J. Thatcher, Ph.D., 
and Ferdinand Schwill, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 681. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

A Handbook of Greek Constitutional History. By A. H. J. 
Greenidge, M.A. 12mo, pp. 292. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25. 

A Short History of Italy, from 476 A.D. to 1878 A.D. By 
Elizabeth S. Kirkland. 12mo, pp. 486. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

The Story of Bohemia from the Earliest Times to the Fall of 
National Independence in 1620, with a short summary of 
later events. By C. Edraund Maurice. 12mo, pp. 533. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


A History of France. By Victor Dupuy. Abridged and 
Translated by Mrs. M. Carey. With an Introductory 
notice by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D. Two vols., 12mo, 
pp. 738. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $3. 


BIOGRAPHY, AUTOBIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 


My Long Life: An Autobiographical Sketch. By Mary 
Cowden-Clarke. 12mo, pp. 276. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2. 

Chapters from a Life. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 12mo, 
pp. 278. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Authorsand Friends. By Annie Fields. 12mo, pp. 355. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle. By Clement L. Shorter. 
2mo, pp. 500. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 





Philip Gilbert Hamerton: An Autobiography, 1834-1858, and 
a Memoir by His Wife, 1858-1894. Octavo, pp. 591. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. $3. . 

The Letters of Victor Hugo to His Family, to Sainte-Beuve, 
and Others. Edited by Paul Meurice. Octavo, pp. 277. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3. 

The Adventures of My Life. By Henri Rochefort. Arranged 
for English readers by the author and Ernest W. Smith. 
Two vols., 12mo, pp. 438-428. New York : Edward Arnold. 
$7.50. 

My Reminiscences. By Luigi Arditi. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by the Baroness von Zedlitz. Octavo, 
pp. 336. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $8.50. 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Louis Antoine Fauve- 
let de Bourienne. Edited by R. W. Phipps. New edition. 
Four vols. in two, octavo, pp. 851-831. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $6. we 

Life of Michael Angelo. By Herman Grimm. Translated 
by Fanny Elizabeth Bunnétt. Octavo, pp. 558-536. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $6. 


Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times: Mercy War- 
ren. By Alice Brown. 16mo, pp. 317. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Life of Sir Walter Scott. By J. G. Lockhart. With prefatory 
letter by J. B. Hope Scott. Two vols., 12mo, vp. 664. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $3. 


Famous Givers and Their Gifts. By Sarah Knowles Bolton. 
12mo, pp. 382. New York: T.Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Syria from the Saddle. By Albert Payson Terhune. 12mo, 
pp. 318. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50. 


In the South Seas. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 12mo, pp. 
370. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


The Edge of the Orient. By Robert Howard Russell. 12mo, 
pp. 288. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


My Village. By E. Boyd Smith. With illustrations by the 
author. 12mo, pp. 332. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2. 

Camps, Quarters and Casual Places. By Archibald Forbes, 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 344. New York: The Macmillan Com: 
pany. $1.75. 

Gray Days and Gold in England and Scotland. By William 
Winter. 12mo, pp. 323. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

A Year in the Fields. Selections from the Writings of John 
Burroughs. 12mo, pp. 220. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50. 


Cape Cod. By Henry David Thoreau. Two vols., 12mo, pp. 
173-208. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5. 


Rustic Life in France. Translated from the French of 
André Theuriet by Mrs. Helen B. Dole. Octavo, pp. 299. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.50. 


The Island of Cuba. By Andrew Summers Rowan and Mara- 
thon Montrose Ramsey. 16mo, pp. 289. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

The Land of the Castanet: Spanish Sketches. By H. C. 
Chatfield-Taylor. 12mo, pp. 255. Chicago: Herbert S. 
Stone & Co. $1.25. 


POETRY. 


Poems by Johanna Ambrosius. Edited by Prof. Karl Schrat- 
tenthal. Translated by Mary J. Safford. 12mo, pp. 296. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 
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Poems by Emily Dickinson. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. 
Third series. 16mo, pp. 200. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1.25. 

The Poems of H. C. Bunner. 12mo, pp. 262. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 


The Poems of Celia Thaxter. 12mo, pp. 285. Boston: Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


A Quiet Road. By Lizette Woodworth Reese. 16mo, pp. 
79. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. §1. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. With portraits. 
Two vols., 12mo, pp. 748-786. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.50. 


Poems of Robert Browning. Edited, with biographical notes, 
by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. Two vols., 
12mo, pp. 550. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $8. 


Saul. A Poem by Robert Browning. Octavo, pp. 52. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. §1. 


The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. Edited, with notes 
and memoir, by Adolphus William Ward, M.A. Two 
vols., 12mo, pp. 625. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$3. 

ichelieu ; or, The Conspiracy. By Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
12mo, pp. 218. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


Bohemian Legends and Other Poems. By F. P. Kopta. Sec- 
ond Edition. 12mo, pp. 18. New York: William R. 
Jenkins. $1. 

A Book of Old English Ballads, with an Accompaniment of 
Decorative Drawings by George Wharton Edwards, and 
an Introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. 12mo, pp. 186. 
New York: The Macmilian Company. #. 


Daphne; or,.The Pipes of Arcadia. Three Acts of Singing 
Nonsense. By Marguerite Merington. 16mo, pp. 166. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.25. 


A Second Century of Charades. By William Bellarmay. 18mo, 
pp. 105. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 


JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


The Wonderful Fairies of the Sun. By Edward Vincent 
Wright. Quarto, pp. 66. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1.25. 

Myths and Legends of Our Own Land. By Charles W. Skin- 
ner. Two vols., 16mo, pp. 318-335. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $3. 


The Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club. Pictures by Florence K. Up- 
ton ; words by Bertha Upton. Folio, pp. 63. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 

Children of To-day. Illustrated by Frances Brundage and 
Elizabeth S. Tucker. Quarto. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2. 

Field Flowers. Published under the auspices of Mrs. Eugene 
Field. Quarto. Chicago: Eugene Field Monument Sou- 
venir Fund. $1. 

Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Royal octavo, pp. 186. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Rhymes of the States. By Garrett Newkirk. Quarto, pp. 
96. New York: The Century Company. $1. 


The Century Book of Famous Americans. By Elbridge S 
Brooks. Quarto, pp. 250. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


Illustrated and arranged by 
New York : 


Children’s Singing Games. 
Eleanor Withey Willard. Quarto, pp. 67. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 


Santa Claus’ New Castle. By Maude Florence Bellar. Quarto, 
pp. 63. Columbus, Ohio: Nitschke Brothers. $1. 
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The Story of Aaron (so named), the Son of Ben Ali. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. Octavo, pp. 198. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $. 

The Village of Youth, and Other Fairy Tales. By Bessie 
Halton. Octavo, pp. 168. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Boys of Clovernook: A Story of Five Boys on a Farm. 
By Mary Barnes Beal. Octavo, pp. 351. Boston : Lothrop 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Tecumseh’s Young Braves: A Story of the Creek War. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. 12mo, pp. 356. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50. 

Around the Camp Fire. By Charles G. D. Roberts, M.A, 
Octavo, pp. 349. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

1.50. 


A Cape May Diamond. By Evelyn Raymond. Octavo, pp. 
325. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 

Captain Chap ; or, The Rolling Stones. By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. 12mo, pp. 298. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.50. 

On the Staff. By Oliver Optic. “Blue and Gray” series. 
12mo, pp. 474. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

Three Little Daughters of the Revolution. By Nora Perry. 
Octavo, pp. 64. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 
cents. 

. 

A Little Girl of Long Ago. By Eliza Orne White. 12mo, 
pp. 151. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

Adolph, and How He Found the “ Beautiful Lady.” By Fan- 
nie J. Taylor. Octavo, pp. 8. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 50 cents. 

How the Children Raised the Wind. By Edna Lyall. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 65. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 
cents. 

The Making of a Hero, and Other Storiesfor Boys. By Mrs. 
George A. Paull. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
50 cents. 

‘Probable Sons.” By the author of ‘* Eric’s Good News.” 
Octavo, pp. 120. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 
cents. 

The Animal Story Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 12mo, 
pp. 400. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Oracle of Baal. Edited by J. Provand Webster. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 374. Philadelphia: J. B Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

The Mystery of the Island: A Tale of Bush and Pampas, 
Wreck and Treasure Trove. By Henry Kingsley. Oc- 

tavo, pp. 256. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

The Boy Tramps; or, Across Canada. By J. Macdonald Ox- 
ley. Octavo, pp. 361. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.50. 

The Black Tor: A Taie of the Reign of JamesI. By George 
Manville Fenn. Octavo, pp. 328. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

The Cat and the Cherub, and Other Stories. By Chester 
Bailey Fernald. 12mo, pp. 250. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.50. 

Mopsy: Her Tangles and Triumphs. By Kate Tannatt 
Woods. 12mo, pp. 331. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. $1.25. 

Betty of Wye. By Amy E. Blanchard. 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

The Gingham Bag: The Tale of an Heirloom. By Margaret 
Sidney. 12mo, pp. 369. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Co. $1.25. 

The Pokanty Branch Road, and Other Stories for Young 
People. By Sophie Swett. 16mo, pp. 233. Boston: 

Lothrop Publishing Co. $1. 

Little Daughter of the Sun. By Julia P. Dabney. 
pp. 209. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 


12mo, pp. 258. Phila- 
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The Merry five. By Penn Shirley. 16mo., pp. 155. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 75 cents. 

Maris Stella. By Marie Clothilde Balfour. 16mo, pp. 202. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. $1. 

Ugly Idol: A Development by Claud Nicholson. 16mo, pp. 
229. Boston: Roberts Brothers. §1. 

The Black Dog, and Other Stories. By A. G. Plympton. 
16mo, pp. 230. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

Jerry the Blunderer: A Fable for Children. By Lily F. 
Wesselhoeft. 16mo, pp. 255. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1.25. 

Ship Daphne: A Story of the City and the Sea. By Rev. 
T.S. Millington. 12mo, pp. 344. Boston: A. I. Bradley 
& Co. $1.25. 

Marred in the Making. By H. W. Shrewsbury. 12mo, pp. 
258. Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. $1. 

A Vanished Hand. By Sarah Doudney. 16mo, pp. 193. Bos- 
ton: A. I. Bradley & Co. $1. 

My Young Master: A Novel. By Opie Read. 12mo, pp. 305. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. $1. 

Fairy Tales Far and Near. Retold by Q. 12mo, pp. 196. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Scrape that Jack Built. By Ottilie A. Liljencrantz. 
16mo, pp. 248. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 
Bushy : A Romance Founded on Fact. By Cynthia M. West- 

over. 12mo, pp. 318. New York: The Morse Co. $1.50. 

The Rosebud Club. By Grace Le Baron. 16mo, pp. 178. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 75 cents. 

Tomme-Anne and the Three Hearts. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. 12mo, pp. 328. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

Air Castle Don; or, From Dreamland to Hardpan. By B. 
Freeman Ashley. 12mo, pp. 340. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 
$1. 

The Swordmaker’s Son: A Story of the Year 30 A.D. By 
William O. Stoddard. 12mo, pp. 277. New York: The 
Century Co. $1.50. 

“Gold: A Dutch Indian Story. By Annie Linden. 12mo, 
pp. 858. New York: The Century Company. $1.25. 

Daddy Jake, the Runaway, and Other Short Stories Told 


After Dark. By ‘“‘ Uncle Remus” (Joel Chandler Har- 
ris). 12mo, pp. 198. New York: The Century Co. $1.25. 


The Wonderful Wheel. By Mary Tracy Earle. 12mo, pp. 
152. New York: The Century Co. $1.25. 

The Prize Cup. By J. T. Trowbridge. 12mo, pp. 234. New 
York: The Century Co. $1.50. 


Sindbad, Smith & Co. By Albert Stearns. 12mo, pp. 271. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 


Sweetheart Travellers. By S. R.Crockett. Octavo, pp 314. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


General Freight and Passenger Post: A Practical Solution 
of the Railroad Problem. By James Lewis Cowles. 
12mo, pp. 167. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 
cents. 


International Law: A Simple Statement of its Principles. 
By Herbert Wolcott Bowen. 12mo, pp. 165. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


The American Conference on International Arbitration held 
in Washington, D. C., April 22 and 23, 1896. Oct vo, pp. 
258. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 


Governments and Parties in Continental Europe. By A. 
Lawrencé Lowell. Two vols., octavo, pp. 391-455. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5. 
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Problems of Modern Democracy : Political and Economic 
Essays. By Edwin Lawrence Godkin. 12mo, pp. 332. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

The American Commonwealth. Abridged edition for the 


use of colleges and high schools. By James Bryce. 
12mo, pp. 560. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 


ESSAYS, ETC. 


Essays on Books and Culture. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
16mo, pp. 279. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


Mere Literature, and Other Essays. By Woodrow Wilson. 
12mo, pp. 247, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


Modern French Literature. By Benjamin W. Wells, PhD. 
12mo, pp. 510. Boston: Roberts Brothers, $1.50. 


Shakespeare’s Heroes on the Stage. By Charles E. L. Win- 
gate. Octavo, pp. 358. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
$2. 

BOOKS FOR THE HOME. 


Kindergarten Principles and Practice. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. 16mo, pp. 205. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

Mother, Baby and Nursery: A Manual for Mothers. By 
Genevieve Tucker, M.D. Octavo, pp. 161, Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. $1.50. 

How to Feed Children: A Manual for Mothers, Nurses and 
Physicians. By Louise E. Hogan. 12mo, pp. 236, Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 

The National Cook Book. By Marion Harland and Christine 
Terhune Herrick. 12mo, pp. 550. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $1.50. 


Quotations for Occasions. Compiled by Katharino B. Wood. 
12mo, pp. 220. New York: The Century Compary. $1.50. 


Friendly Letters to Girl Friends. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. 16mo, pp. 243. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25. 


A Manual for China Painters. By Mrs. N. di R. Monachesi. 
12mo, pp. 298. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


REPRINTS AND SELECTIONS, 


The Compleat Angler. By Izaak Walton. Edited, with an 
introduction, by E. J. Sullivan. 12mo, pp. 376. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by Augustine Birrell. 
Six vols., 16mo, pp. 1,754. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $6. 

Friar Jerome's Beautiful Book. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
New Edition. 12mo. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 

A Window in Thrums. By J. M. Barrie. 12mo, pp. 285. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $. 


Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Maclaren. 12mo, pp. 
826. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


Stories and Legends from Washington Irving. 12mo, pp. 
312. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


About Children : What Men and Women Have Said. Chosen 
and Arranged by Rose Porter. 16mo, pp. 221. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

Concerning Friendship: A Year Book. Compiled by Eliza 
Atkins Stone. 16mo, pp. 209. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $l. 

The Borthfield Year Book, for Each New Day. Selected 

and Arranged by Delevan L. Pierson. 16mo, pp. 379. 

New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN 


Atlantic Monthly.—Boston. December. 


Social Classes in the Republic. E, L. Godkin. 
Classical Studies in America. B. L. Gildersleeve. 
Professor Child. George L. Kittredge. 

The Art of Public Improvement. ary C. Robbins. 
Landscapes with Figures. J. K. Paulding. 

Cheerful Yesterdays. Thomas W. Higginson. 
William Morris: The Man and His Work. W. Sharp. 
A Colony of the ‘Unemployed. Josiah Flynt. 

Thoreau. Bradford Torre 
A Living God. Lafcadio 


The Bookman.—New York. December. 
The New Child and Its Picture-Books. 
Living Critics.—XI. William Crary prownel, G. G. M. Hyde. 


Some Notes on Political Oratory.—II 6 
The Present State of Literature in America. W. Re. Nicoll. 


earn. 


Century Magazine.—New York. December. 


A Group of American Girls. Early in the Century. Helen 
. Smith. 

A Painter of Motherhood. Lee Bacon. 

Campaigning with Grant. Gen. Horace Porter. 

Souvenirs of a Veteran Collector. William A. Coffin. 
Light in Dark Places. Jacob A. Riis. p 

The Christmas Kalends of Provence. Thomas A. Janvier. 

One Man Who Was Content. M. G. Van Rensselaer. 

Our Great Pacific Commonwealth. William E. Smythe. 
What Language Did Christ Speak? Agnes S. Lewis. 


The Cosmopolitan.—Irvington, N. Y. December. 


Maccari’s Historic Frescoes. Theodore Tracey. 

A Prearranged Head End Collision. A. C. Rogers. 

The Ancient Silver Mines of Zacatecas. Charles S. Gleed, 

The Ten Years’ Captivity of Slatin Pasha. S. E. Tillman. 

The Gold Fields of a Africa. G.F. Becker. 

The Artist and His Model. Percival Pollard. 

Personal Recollections of the Tai- Ping Rebellion. E. Fores- 
ter. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—_New York. December. 


A Magic Island (Santa Catalina). Beatriz B. de Luna. 
American Universities and Colleges.—Cornell. H.C. Howe. 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. Gen. O. O. Howard. 

Mud, Mind and Modelers. Lawrence Mendenhall. 

Canoeing Down the Rhine.—I. Rochefort Calhoun. 

The Battle Abbey of the South. Varina A. Davis. 


THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 


Harper's Monthly Magazine.—New York. December. 


A Middle English Nativity. John Corbin. 
White Man’s Africa.—II. Poultney Bigelow. 
Wild Ducks and Tame Decoys. Hamblen Sears. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. William Dean Howells. 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—Philadelphia. December. 


Shutting Out the Sea. George E. Walsh. 

The Land of Taffy. D.C. Macdonald. 

An Old Virginia Fox Hunt. David = ee 
Flirtation asa Fine Art. Jean Wrigh 

Our First Silver Mine. George J. Gone 

The Evolution of the Poster. Agnes C. Sage. 
Anagrams. Arthur Inkersley. 


McClure’s Magazine.—New York. December. 


The Farthest North. Cyrus C. Adams. 

An Unpublished Life Portrait of Washington. 

The Early 3 of noe Grant. Hamlin Garlan 
Bethlehem. S.S. McClure. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. December. 


Royal Children. George Holme, 
Types of Fair Women. 
Prominent American Families.—VIII. The Washingtons. 


New England Magazine.—Boston. December. 


Henry K. Oliver. John W. Buckham. 

What the Spirit of Christmas Saith to the Nations. 
Trueblood. 

Childhood in 1800. Amelia L. Hill. 

The Homes and Haunts of Channing. Charles R. Thurston. 

The Portraits of Emerson. Frank B. Sanborn. 

George H. Boughton, the Painter of New England Puritan- 
ism. W.E. Griffis. 


The Peterson Magazine.—New York. December. 
German Legend in Opera. Beatrice elgg 


James Fennimore Cooper. Rupert —- 
William Taylor, Missionary Bishop. Alpha G. Kynett. 
Edward Beriloe. 


Poet Life in Ancient London. Phebe P’ 
Christmas in Foreign Climes, 

Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. December. 
Sir John Millais, Bart., P. R. A. Cosmo Monkhouse. 
Little Pharisees in Fiction. Agnes Repplier. 


— by Richard Harding Davis, Clinton Ross, Mrs. Schuy- 
ler Van Rensselaer, and others. 


C. H. Hart. 
d. 


B. F. 


THE OTHER AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


(From the latest numbers received.) 


American Amateur Photographer.—New York. October. 


Focusing. James Ross. 

Photographers’ Photography. Marcus Strong. 
Evolution of the Camera. Y. Beach. 
Platinotype Printing. W.H. Titensor. 


American Catholic annie B Review. Philadelphia. Octo- 


The Salisbury Government and the Educational Problem. 
J.J. O'Shea 


Dr. Holmes’ Life and Letters. James F. Spalding. 
The nga and Note of Sanctity in the Church. A. F, 


t. 
The Jesuits a New France in the Seventeenth Century. 


Ww. 
Balfour's Philosophy. —IV. St. George Mivart. 
The Fiction of Cor atone Reunion. - Marshall. 
A Daughter of the es. Anne 8S, Bailey. 
Events and Causes ¥ ich Led to the Invasion of England. 
Bull of Pope Leo XII. on Anglican Orders. 
The Conversion of London. Amy M. Grange. 


American Historical Review.—New York. (Quarterly.) Oc- 
tober. 


The Colonel and His Command. Julian Corbett. 
British Convicts Shipped to American Colonies. 


Butler. 
A Plea for the Study of the History of Northern Europe. 


James D. 


The Vatican Archives. Charles H. Haskins. 

Rev, areas Bray and His American Libraries. B. C. 
einer 

The Partition of Poland. James B. Perkins. 


American Journal of Sepietnny— .—Chicago. (Bi-monthly.) 
Novem 


Abstract and Practical Ethics. J. a Muirhead. 

The Working Boy. Florence Kelley. 

Immigration an Crime. 

a Productivity of Municipal Enterprises. 
illeox 

Superiority and Subordination as Subject Matter of Soci- 


W. F. 


Christian Sociology.—VIII. Shailer Mathews. 
Social Control.— Edward A. Ross. 
The Purpose of Sociology. Lester F. Ward. 


American Monthly Magazine.—Washington. Novembe~ 
Friends of America Before the Revolution. 
Anniversary of the Battle of Fort Griswold. 
In Ancient Esopus. Mary W. Van Deusen. 
Appleton’s Popular Science eee Fow York. Novem- 
r. 


The Moral Standard. W.H. Hudson. 
Public Aquariums in Europe. Bashford Dean. 
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On the Crater of Mount Shasta. A. S.°Packard. 

Notes on Bhils, Burmese and Battaks. R. W. Shufeldt. 
The Abundance of Animal Life. M. Albert Gaudry. 
Shells. Margaret W. Leighton. : 
Employment of Motor Activities in Teaching. E. R. Shaw. 
Double Personality. William R. Newbold. 

A Dog’s Laugh. . le Vicomte D’ Aiglun. 

Popular Superstitions. Walter J. Hoffman. | 

Science in Wheat Growing. M. P. P. Dehérain. 
Evolution of Insect Instinct. M.Ch. Perton. 

“Deaf and Dumb.” Mabel E. Adams. 


Architectural Record.—New York. (Quarterly.) December. 


Household Furnishings. Helen Campbell. 
Electric Lighting of Modern Office Buildings. W.S. Mon 


roe. 
The Smaller Houses of the English Suburbs.—II. B. F. 


etcher. 
The Early Renaissance in France. G. A. T. Middleton. 
Sculpture as Applied to Paris Houses. Fernand Mazade. 
French Cathedrals.—VIII. Barr Ferree. 
Perspective Illusions in Medieval Italian Churches. 
The Works of R. H. Robertson. Montgomery Schuyler. 


The Arena.—Boston. November. 


The Issue of 1896. Frank Parsons. 

mo agen of the Single Tax. S. Howard Leech. 

Jesus and the Apostles. J. R. Buchanan. 

Medical Crisis of the Eighteenth Century. C. W. Cram. 

Kate Field. Lilian Whiting. . 

Four Epochs in the History of Our Republic. B. O. Flower. 

oo: , menage Indispensable, But Not a Panacea. Walter 
ark, 

The North American Indian. J. W. Pope. 

Children’s Sense of Fear. Mary M. Harrison. 

The Impending Crisis. William H. Standish. 

Do We Need an Infallible Revelation? T. E. Allen. 


Art Amateur.—New York. November. 


How to Interest Children in Drawing. Isabel McDougall. 
Flower Analysis.—II. J. Marion Shull. 

Landscape Painting in Oil.—III. H. E. Norimead. 

China Painting. 


Art Interchange.—New York. November. 


Principles of Art ney and Expression. H. McBride. 
In Nature’s Wild Garden. W.S. Rice. 

Mr. La Farge on Finding. 

Practical Lessons in Modeling.—VI._W. O. Partridge. 
Landscape Painting from Nature. L. B. U. Josephs. 


Bachelor of Arts.—New York. November. 


President Eliot’s Chautauqua Address. 
Robert Browning.—I. John Jay Chapman. 
A Study in Faust. A. C. Roberts. 
A Student Bierreise in Berlin. J. Mathewman. 
— of Alumni Wit. E. H. Nichols. 
olf. 


Badminton Magazine.—London. November. 


My First Night in the Snow. Dr. Frithjof Nansen. 
Southern Tasmania ; a Yachtsman’s Paradise. 
A Visit to a Modern Shooting School. Sir Ralph Payne 
Gallwey. ; 
Rugby Football. C. J. N. Fleming. 
Sport in Eastern Canada. Arthur P. Silver. 
unting. G. H. Jalland. 
From a Camel. Captain Fuller Whistler. 
Sport in the Channel Islands. H. Heron. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—London. November. 
The Operations of the Bank of France for the Last Twenty 


ears. 
The Statutes for the Year 1896. 
Educational Papers in Banking and Finance. 


Biblical World.—Chicago. November. 


Islam : A Sketch with Bibliography. T. W. Davies. 

Theory of the Servant in Isaiah 52: 13-53. __S. I. Curtiss. 

Prophecy of the Babylonian Captivity. William R. Harper. 

The Foreshadowings of Christ.—I. G.S. Goodspeed. 

A —— of the Epistle to the Romans.—IX. G. B. 
evens. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—London. November. 


John Gibson Lockhart. 

Holland : Behind Dikes and Dunes, 
Politics in Recent Italian Fiction. 
Father Jerome Vaughan ; the first Prior of Fort Augustus. 
Manning the Navy. 

In “ Holy. Russia ;* Life in a Russian Family. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





Our Duty in Regard to Vaccination. Prof. Sir T. Grainger 
ewart. 
Lord Rosebery’s Resignaticn ; the Party Future. 


Board of Trade Journal.—London. October 15. 


Intending ag mr oy to California ; Warning. 

— rade and the Steamship Lines to African 
orts. 

New Customs Tariff of Victoria. Continued. 


Borderland.—London. (Quarterly.) October. 


Letters from Julia ; How to Widen the Chinks. : 

St. Columbia of Iona, the Father of Second-Sight. Miss X. 
The Art of the Water Finder. Miss X. 

The Haunters and the Haunted. 

Psychic Photography. é 

Will Force for Physic Healing. A. Lovell. 

A Yogiin Europe. Dr. Hartmann. 

Suggestions on the Practice of Palmistry. C. E. Wright. 


The Bookman.—New York. November. 


Living Critics.—X. Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
Some Notes on Political Oratory.—I. Harry T. Peck. 
American Provincialism. Caroline M. Beaumont. 


Canadian Magazine.—Toronto. November. 


Reminiscences of Fort McLeod in 1885. _B. W. Antrobus. 
The Northwest Mounted Policeman. Harold C. Thomson. 
Sir John Schultz, Lieut.-Col. George T. Denison. 
Forestry—A Neglected Industry. a Thompson. 
Throu M the Sub-Arctics of Canada.—VII. J. W. Tyrrell. 

»John Ruskin as a Political Economist. W. J. Lhamon. 
Canada and the Empire. G. M. Grant. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—London. November. 


Punch and Cousin Jonathan. M. H. Spielmann. 
Castaways on East Spitzbergen. Sir W. Martin Conway. 
Porcelain ; How it is Made. Mary Spencer Warren. 
Pictures of the Orient. Arthur Bish, 


Cassier’s Magazine.—New York. November. 


Hydraulic Power in Switzerland. Henry H. Suplee. 
Failure of the Bouzey Dam. W. C. Unwin. 

Present Status of Electricity. William Baxter, Jr. 
Compressed Fuel in the United States. J. R. Wagner. 
Hydraulic Dredging. A. W. Robinson. 

Pumping Water for Irrigation. W.G. Starkweather. 
Boiler Insurance and Inspection. W. A. Carlile. 


Catholic World.—New York. November, 


Righteous Mammon. E. M. Lynch. 

Shakspere and the New Woman. 

Genoa and its Campo Santo. F. M. Edselas, 

Anton Rubinstein. H. G. Ganss. 

Future of Catholicity in America. A. P. Doyle. 

Two Days at LaVerna. 

Bisho otter and Anglican Orders. What Now? H. A. 


Adams. 
ae ~ — of Killowen and the Chief Justiceship of Eng- 
nd. 


Chambers’ Journal.—Edinburgh. November. 


The Farmer's Life. 

Windfalls and Unclaimed Money. 

Coffee Planting in British Central Africa. H. D. Herd. 
The Story of Chartered Companies. 

Municipal Pawnbroking. 

Orange Growing in Jaffa. R. Palmer. 

Out with the India Rubber Gatherers. R. W. Cater. 
Accountancy and Its Future. 


Church Querterly Review.—London. October. 


W. E. Gladstore’s ‘* Studies on Butler.” 

Ottley’s ‘** Doctrine of the Incarnation.” 

Types of the Angies ecaeane. 

Universities in the Middle Ages. 

The Venerable Bede ; the Father of English History. 
Lecky’s ‘**‘ Democracy and Liberty.” 

The Duke of Argyll’s “ Philosophy of Belief.” 
Sanctuary and Sacrifice ; a Reply to Wellhausen. 
Strong’s “ Christian Ethics.” 

The Text of the Gospels. 


Contemporary Review.—London. November. 


Russia and Europe. E. J. Dillon. 

Archbishop Magee and Archbishop Benson. Dean Farrar. 

How a Presidential Campaign is Managed in America. G. 
F. Parker. 

J. M. Barrie’s “* Sentimental Tommy.” A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

What is the Law of the Church of England? George Serrell. 

Was Mr. Parnell Badly Treated? William O’Brien. 

Travels amongst the Armenians. J. Theodore Bent. 

baa Bo aon Philosophy of Charity Organization. John A. 

obson. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Biblical Critics on the War-Path. Prof. A. H. Sayce. 
Sir William Harcourt. H. D. Traill. 
Money and Investments. 


Cornhill Magazine.—London. November. 


The Gunpowder Plot ; an Anniversary Study. F. Urquhart. 
Characteristics of Lord Beaconsfield. Frederick Greenwood. 
Seaside Life in America. Francis H. Hardy. 

——- Trials ; the Queen against addline Smith. J. B. 


y- 
Freemasonry and the Roman Church. C. Kegan Paul. 
Pages from a Private Diary. Continued. 


Cosmopolis.—London. November. 


Sentiment in Politics. Frederick (areenwood. 
Contemporary Scandinavian Belles-Lettres. R. Nisbet Bain. 
The Struggle in America ; How Presidents are Made. A. H. 


yles. 

Madagascar as as a French Colony. Concluded. Capt. Pas- 
e iv 

The Weaie ’s Visit to Paris. (In French.) Vicomte E. M. de 


shakee Feapenre in Bynes under the Old Régime. (In French.) 


Jusseran 

pe Germany. (In French.) Gabriel Monod. 

bee jy oo Papers of Napoleon and Wellington. Continued. 
(In French.) 

Caius Cornelius Gallus. (In German.) T. Mommsen. 

Scandinavian Poets. (InGerman.) L. A. Salomé. 

McKinley or Bryan? (In German.) Theodor Barth. 


Education.—Boston. November. 


The Doctor and the School. Henry Sabin. 
Development of the Young Child. W. = Manton. 
Childhood and Education. C. F. Carroll. 


Educational Review.—New York. November. 


The Public Schools of Paris. L. Marillier. 

Education and Vocation. Samuel T. Dutton. 

Laboratory Work in Physics. A. E. Dolbear. 

Ranke and the Seminary Method in avs agg E. G. Bourne. 
Old and New Methods of Teaching Latin. B. L. D’ Ooge. 
Was Comenius Called to Harvard? W. 8S. Monroe. 


The Dial.—Chicago. 


October 16. 
Wii ee Morris. 
of my in Literature. Richard Burton. 
orld- Anthology 0 of Lyric Poetr ry. F. L. Thompson 
Proot i in Literary Usage. Caskie Harrison. 


November Il. 
The World’s Memory. 
Is there an American Literature? Fred L. Pattee. 
A World Anthology of Poetry. W. P. Trent. 


Dublin Review.—London. (Quarterly.) October. 


Evolution and Dogma. Rev. Fr. David. 

The Crisis in Rhodesia. Miss E. M. Clerke. 

~~. Service Books of Aquitaine. Continued. R. 
wi 

Theories of of the Beautiful and Sublime. J. L. Powell. 

An Experiment in Education in Madras. G. T. we. 

J. A. Froude and the Council of Trent. Rev. W. Ken 

The Celtic Sources of Dante’s * Divina Canela Mrs. 


Mulhall. 
The Orange Conspiracy of 1688. Miss A. Shield. 
eformation. R. F. Conder. 


The Extension of the 
Economic Review.—London. (Quarterly.) October. 
Sidney and Beatrice 


Are Trade Unions Benefit Societies ? 
Webb. 


The Yo Rates Act from an Historical Aspect. R. 
arnie: 
The Ethics of Socialism. Canon E. L. Hick: 
srewely Societies and Their Congeners. 3 M. . 
The Co-operative Alliance at Work. Ww. W 
Patriotism and Protection. Prof. G. feakes 


Edinburgh Review.—London. (Quarterly.) October. 


Napoleon III. 

Catholic Mystics of the Middle Ages. 

Woman under the En ng lish Law. 

* Federalizing ’’ the United Kingdom. 

New Views About Mars. 

The Dropmore Papers. 

The Kingdom of Fife. 

The Duke of Argyll on the Philosophy of Belief. 
Lady Arabella Stuart and the Venetian Archives. 
The Country and the Ministry. 


Engineering Magazine.—New York. November. 


Industrial Effects of Financial Isolation. L.G. McPherson. 
Three Phases of American Railroad Development.—II. H. G. 


Prout. 


The Cantilever in Architecture. J. B. Robinson. 
Use of Electric Power in Small Units. William Elmer. 
Importance of Pavement Maintenance. S. Bee. 
Conditions Governing the Choice of Fuel. M. Chance. 
Gas vs. Electricity for Power 5 ete gy N. W. Perry. 
Examples of Successful Shop Management.—II. H. Roland. 
Relation of Invention and Ling to ee Progress. 
Absence of Standard in Battle-Ship Design. R. Hunt. 


English Historical Review.—London. (Quarterly.) October. 


Arrian as Legate of Cappadocia. Professor Pelham. 

Canon Law in England. Continued. Professor Maitland. 

New Lights on the Divorce of Henry VIII, James Gairdner. 

ae of George Savile, First Marquis of Halifax. Miss 

An English Charter of William the Conqueror in favor 
of St artin’s-le-Grand, London, A.D. 1068. W. H. 
Stevenson. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—London. November. 
ore Lord Nelson ; Our Great Naval Hero. Clark Rus. 


sell. 
Dr. Nansen at Home. Herbert Ward. 
The Turkish Embassy in London. J. F. F 
Gunpowder Treason. Pig Abbott. 
Some Famous Fires. J, Stephen. 
Hunting the Buck in Warwickshire. 
The Engine-Drive Talks. H. Macfarlane. 


Fortnightly Review.—London. November. 
lead ee s Second Thoughts on the Armenian Ques- 


The Ors rus Convention. T. Gibson Bowles. 
England, Russia and France. T. H. 8S. Escott. 
Intelligible Signals Between Hugkborine Stars. Francis 


The Empress Catharine IT. of Russia. W. Knox Johnson. 

The Conquest of the Soudan. With Map. Major A. Griffiths. 

William Morris. Mackenzie 

saa i ge Book ‘ ‘Sir George Tressady * and the Political 
ove 

Emile Verhaeren: the Belgian Poet. Mrs. V. M. Crawford. 

The on ha of the Navy: the Struggle Before Us. H. W. 


Wils 
Lord Rosebery’ s Resignation. Edward Dicey. 
The Forum.—New York. November. 


“* As Maine Goes, so Goes the Union.” T. B. Reed. 

The ** Solid South” Dissolving. E. P. Clark. 

Conditions for a Sound Finanical System. E. W. Codington. 
Woman from the Standpoint of a eo W. K. Brooks, 
Ins tructive District Nursing. Mary K , Retgwick. 

The Immediate Future of Armenia. . K. Stride. 

Shall the Frontier of Christendom be Maintained? Julia W. 


owe. 
Recent Excavations of Greece. J. Gennadius. 
Bond Sales and the Gold Standard. F. W. Taussig. 
Emerson’s Wit and Humor. Henry D. Lloyd. 
Work and Morality. William Ferero. 
The Future of Spe pag Rete. Benjamin E. Smith. 
Another Phase of the New Education. Gertrude Buck. 


Free Review.—London. November. 


Prof. Seth and Mr. Balfour. “ Democritus.” 
Hebrew Parallels. ‘* Chilperic.’ 
Gladstone the Pheclosian’ Concluded. ‘ Macrobius.” 
Guy de Maupassant. Geoffrey Mortimer. 
Shall We Deceive ~~ Children? George Macmillan. 
Gockaiions Defined. Hamon. 
lish Critical Tiethods. John M. Robertson. 
efense of Boarding Schools.“ Sir Guyon.” 
Shellie ’s Idealism ; A Reply to Rev. A. Lilley. Florence E. 


Hobson. 
“Chrystal; the Newest of Women” A. H. Coleman. 
Gentleman’s Magazine.—London. November. 


The Three Abbeys of Leystone. H. M. Doughty. 
Horace in English. Charles Cooper. 

‘A Week in Ireland. J. Shaylor. 

Diabolical Folk-Lore in Divers Places. R. Bruce Boswell. 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford. W. K. Stride. 

Killing a Maroma. ‘ioe : 

The Origin of Fire. A. Macivo 

Town Life Three Centuries ‘Ag. Rhys Jenkins. 


Good Words.—London. November. 


Stray Notes on Thomas Bewick. Margaret Howitt. 

Impressions of the Canary Isles. Hannah Lynch. 

J on —_ Findlay and His Edinburgh House. Dr. D. 
acle 

The * Sweet Civilities of lite. ” Lady Magnus, 

Character Building. Prof. W. P. Paterson. 

Milk. Dr. C. M. Aikman. 

Notable Dogs of the Chase. ‘St. Bernard.” 

The Vallée d’Aspe. Western Pyrinees. 
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Green Bag.—Boston. November. 


Count Johannes. Irving Browne. 
The Vehmic Courts of Westphalia. George H. Westley. 
The Conquest of Maine. George J. Varney. 
The New York Bar Association. 
The English Law Courts.—X. 
Gunton’s Magazine.—New York. November. 


Popular Superstition on Popped and Prices. 
The Anti-Capital Crusade. 
+e Future of English Labor. 
es and Currency Depreciation. 
oblems of Railway Mana — Henry Clews. 
The New Banking Law of Mexico. 
Early Slavery in New Jersey. 


Home Magazine.—Binghamton, N. Y. November. 


Freaks of Nature. Violet E. Mitchell. 
The Romance of Pottery. . P, Jervis. 
The Marion Soldiers’ Sy “Harry Miller. 


Homiletic Review.—New York. November. 


The Apostle Paulas Preacher. W.C. Wilkinson. 

Homiletics Viewed as Rhetoric. Allan Pollock. 

Present-Day Apologetics. F. F. Ellinwood. 

Old — Emphasis on Secular History. 
urdy 


The Irrigation Age.—Chicago. October. 
Irrigation of Rice in South Carolina. W.F. Hutson. 
The Art of Irrigation.—XVI. T.S. Van Dyke. 
Jewish Quarterly Review.—London. October. 
* Amen;” Notes on Its Significance and Use. Rev. H. W. 


Hoge. 
gy ra Fragments. Dr. A. Neubauer. 
he Third Book of the Maccabees. I. Abrahams. 
hristian Demonology. Continued. F.C. Conybeare, 
he Lewis-Gibson Hebrew Collection. §%. Schechter. 


Massoretic Studies. Prof. L. Blau 
Journal of the Association of Sisetncnring Societies.—Phil- 
adelphia. 
September. 
Weter w Supply and Sewerage as Affected by Vegetable Organ- 


F. F. Me- 





The Testing of Coals, Arthur Winslow. 

Methods and Results of Stadia Surveying. F. B. Maltby. 
October. 

Historical Development of Stone Bridges. G. F. Swain. 


Journal of oner ‘o. (Semi-quarterly.) Septem- 
ctober. 


Drainage Modifications. a C. Campbell. 
Analcite Group of Igneous Rocks. . V. Pirsson. 


The Queen’s River Moraine. J. B. Woodworth, C. F. Mar- 


but. 
Principle of Rock Weathering. G. P. Merrill. 


Journal of the Military Service Institution—New York. 
(Bi-monthly.) November. 


~~ Knife and Individual Rifle Pit. Maj. J. P. 

anger 

Methods of Instruction in First Aid. Capt. J. E. Pilcher. 

Proximity of England to United States. Capt. G. P. Cotton. 

en 3 of Ammunition to the Firing Line. Lieut. G. B. 
uncan 


The, Present Congress and the National Guard. Col. J. M. 
1ce, 


Lieut. E. H. Plummer. 
t. C. J. Crane. 


Marching Shoes for Troops. 
The New Infantry Rifle. Capt. 
Review of Military Technology. 
Departmenta! Bimetallism. Lieut.-Col. W. Hill-Climo. 
German Ideas on Field eo ery. 

The Fog of War. Col. L. Hale 

Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Maj. E. S. May. 


Journal of the United States Artillery.—Fort Monroe, Va. 
(Bi-monthly.) 


On the Rifling of Cannon. Capt. J. M. Ingalls. 
ak 4 on Europan Sea-Coast Grditiontions. Lieut. A. Hero, 


Lieut. W. C. Davis. 


The Bicycle for Military Purposes.—II. 
Capt. P. Leary, 


The Ancient Defenses of Portland, Maine. 
ee of Air to the Motion of Projectiles. 
Artillery Material. 
Kindergarten Magazine.—Chicagse. 
The Chicago Norma] Training School. 
Knowledge.—London. November. 


Parasitic Leaf-Fungi. Rev. Alex. S. Wilson. 
Day-Flying Moths. L. N. Badenoch. 


F, Siacci. 


November. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Alkali-Making by Electricity. C. F. Townsend. 
Bird Migration in Great Britain and Ireland. H. F. Wither- 


by. 
Waves. Continued. Vaughan Cornish. 


Leisure Hour.—London. November. 


Coventry and Its Industries—Cycles and Ribbons. 

The “ Sense of Direction ” in Animals., cece Dixon. 
Dr. Nansen and the North Pole. E. Whym 
The Poetry of William Morris. With Portrait, J. Dennis, 
Family Life in France. E. Harrison Barker. 


The Looker-On.—New York. November. 


Manners and the Play House in Old Maryland. J. W. Palmer. 

A Plea for the American Musician. J. hamplin. 

vege a and Analysis.—III. “W. Hallock, F. 8. 
uckey 


London Quarterly Review.—London. October. 


The Rossettis. 

F, Locker Lampson ; the Confidences of a Society Poet. 
The Growth of British Policy. 

Dr. Hort and the Cambridge Schoo 

Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell estes. 

English Chartered Companies. 

Woman Under Monasticism. 

Democracy and Liberty. 


Longman’s Magazine.—London. November. 


Under the Willows. Grant Allen. 
In the Black Mountains; Another Arcady. 
The Peking Gazette and ‘Chinese Posting. E. H. Parker. 


Lucifer.—London. October 15. 


Psychology the Science of the Soul. Mdme, H. P. Blavatsky. 
The — ot the Later Platonists. Continued. G. R. 


Mea: 
The Tae and Dark Sides of Nature. Mrs. Besant. 
The Steps of the Path. C. W. Leadbeater. 
The Power of an Life. A. Fullerton. 
The Sankhya Philosophy. Continued. B. Keightley. 
Occultism in English Poetry. Continued. Mrs. Ivy Hooper. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—London. November. 


French and English. 
A College Progress. 
The Surprise of Bovey Tracey by Oliver Cromwell. 
British Honduras. 
The Story of Selborne Priory, Hampshire. 
n Hird ; a South-Sea Trader. 
With Burgoyne at Saratoga, United States. 


Manchester Quarterly.—Manchester. October. 


In Praise of Thomas meee. John Mortimer. 
On Eulogy. J. D. Andre 
Syracuse and Sicilian Mytholo . Kay. 

The Poetry of Walter Savage Seen. CE. Tryer. 
On the Essays of Sir Arthur Helps. J. Wilock: 
John Addington Symonds. H. D. Bateson. 


Menorah Monthly.—New York. November. 


National Council of Jewish Women. 
Jesus the Pharisee. . Danziger. 
So-Called American Jews in Jerusalem. 


Metaphysical Magazine.—New York. November. 


Unity of Man and Nature. C.S. ye; 

The Transmission of Qualities. W. T. 

Karma and Salvation M Works. VIL JGheties Johnston. 
Hygiene in Diet. Doro ms a, 

The Spiritual Principle.—II A.C. Almy 
Metaphysics in Modern Literature. Eliza C. Hall, 


Midland Monthly.—Des Moines, Iowa. November. 


Gos. Grant's Life in the West.—III._ Col. J. W. Emerson. 
uin Miller’s Mountain Home. Mary Louise Pratt. 
‘oot in Eg sypt and Palestine.—IV. N. Tjernagel. 
The Western Association of Writers. Elizabeth C. Haire. 
The Birthplace of Blaine. H.S. Hollingsworth. 
The University of Wisconsin. Amos Parker Wilder. 
Lincoln and Douglas. Daniel Evans. 


Missionary Perald.—Boston. November. 


The Crisis in Turkey. Judson Smith. 

No Backward Step. Charles H. Daniels. 

The Japan Mission and Its Problems. James L. Baron. 
Annual Survey of the Work of the American Board. 


Missionary Review.—New York. November. 
Six Yearsin Utah. D. L. Leonard. 
Foreign Community Life in goo R. R. L. McNabb. 


The Russian Stundists. —II. G. 
Place of the School in the Work of _ 








CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


November. 
Rev. Sydney F. 


Month.—London. 
The Condemnation of Anglican Orders. 


mith. 
% Ignorance and Arrogance.” The E 


a Manning and Purcell’s “ ite ‘ll 


Prayer for the Dead. Rev. Herbert Thurston. 
The Gunpowder Plot and Thievery at the State Paper Office. 


"Rev. George Tyr- 


Monthly Illustrator and Home and Country.—New York. 
November. 


Recent French Sculpture. Rufus R. Wilson. ) 
The Picturesque and Beautiful in Hawaii. J. R. Musick. 
Whist and Its Masters._IV. R. F. Foster. 


Music.—Chicago. November. 


The Relation of Music to Life. Mrs. J. V. Cheney. 
Music in the Work of the Church. W. B. Chamberain. 
The Permanent Element in mye, Rg S. B. Mathews. 
Music as an Educator. P. C. Hi ue 
Subsidized Opera in America. arleton Hackett. 


National Magazine.—Boston. November. 


Christ and His Time. Dallas L. Sheep. 

The Naval Ordnance Proving Groun Philip Andrews. 
The Secret of Hindoo Jugglery. A. E. Rood. 

Railway Collisions to Order. Clarence Metters. 


National Review.—London. November. 


The Church and the Unionist Party, ‘* A Layman.” 

Lord Rosebery’s Resignation. ‘** A Conservative M. P.” 
The Value of Constantinople. Spenser Wilkinson. 

7 aSuceion Question ; the Government’s Opportunity. 


mele Meelere. Professor J. B. Bur 

The Economic Aspects of the Bicycle. " Shadwell. 
Trafalgar and To-day. H. W. Wilson. 

Principles of Local ‘axation. Edwin Cannan. 

Untaxed Imports and Home Industries. W. Farrar Ecroyd. 
The | momcoeny of a Colonial Governor-General. Sir Charles 


The Workbag of the Old Age Relief Law in Copenhagen. 
Edith Sellers. 

The American Elections of 1896. Moreton Frewen. 

The Metropolitan Water Question. Hon. Lionel Holland. 


New Review.—London. November. 


England’s Duty to Cyprus. Edward G. Browne. 
The Case of the Pretoria Prisoners. Continued. G. G. Ram- 


The Near in France; Pageantry and Politics. ‘t A Spectae 


or.’ 

The be ame Bacillus. Walter Raleigh. 
Bicycling ; Anti-Cyclone. Sir Herbert Stephen 
Sir Kene m Digby and His Theagenes and telliana. Charles 

Whibley. 
Border Fis 
My Critics on ‘* Made in Germany.” 
Public School Products; A aden. 


‘Poachers P. Anderson Tre 
E. Williams. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. November. 


Ragland, and the Continental Alliances. Francis de Pres- 

sensé, 

Laurquie et Son Souverain. (In French.) Diran Kélékian. 

The Voluntary Schools. Sir John Gorst. 

The Westralian Mining ‘* Boom.” S. F. Van Oss. 

Commercial Morality in Japan. Robert Young. 

Arbitration in Labor Disputes. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 

Of Women in Assemblies ; a Reply. Mrs. McIiquahn. 

Languages ; the Modern Babel. Professor Mahaffy. 

ae -— Dutch Dairy Farming. H. H. Smith Fan E. C. 
repplin 

The Con, itions of Life After Death. Mrs. Besant. | 

Land Purchase in Ireland. George Fottrell. 

Turkish Misgovernment. Wilfrid S. Blunt. 

bate. Gordon’s Advice About Turkey. Sir Edmund Du 
ane, 


North American Review.—New York. ee 


The Effect of the Republican Victory. T.C.P. 
Influence of the College in American Life. C. r “Thwing. 
What the Country is Doing for the Farmer. ar- 


wood. 
aus Later Aspects of Woman Suffrage. phones C. Doane. 


The Justification of Martial Law. ieber. 
Protection of Bank Depositors James H. Eckels. 
Election Trials in Great Britain. C. W. Dilke. 
High Buildings. . Himmelwright. 
Government y Party. George E. Waring, Jr. 
English Epiterin. I. A. Taylor. 

The Animal asa Machine. R. H. Thurston. 
Plain Truth About Asiatic Labor. John Barrett. 


Outing.—New York. November. 


Prominent Horses of the Season. E. B. Abercrombie. 
Over Decoys on the Mississippi. Frank E. Kellogg. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel: Over the Turkish Border. 

A Gossip on Golf. H. G. Hutchinson. 

American Amateur-Athletes in 1896. 

Racing Schooners._R. B. Burchard. 

Football of 96: A Forecast of the Season. Walter Camp. 
National Guard of the State of Maine. Capt. C. B. Hall. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. November. 


Unexplored Regions of the High Sierras. T.S. Solomons. 
England and Ireland. W. J. Corbet, M.P. 

Racing and Racing Men. Charles F. Gates. 

A Pioneer School: San Francisco College. A. Inkersley. 
Unwise Taxation on sm uae Charles E. Naylor. 

Horse Breeding for Pr 


Pall Mall Magazine.—London. November, 


The Passing of the Organari. H. A. Vachell. 
Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, and Its Memories. Hon. Mary C. 


Leig 
The United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 
Devil-Wors ship. James Mew 
oe of the indian Mutiny. Continued. Gen. Sir 
u 
Ss hes Hatehes, Matches and Dispatches. J. Holt School- 


Italian ‘Prisons. Sir Edmund F. Du Cane. 
Philosophical Review.—Boston. (Bi-monthly.) November. 


Philosophical Faith. A. Campbell Fraser. 
The Term “ Naturalism” in Recent Discussion. Andrew 


Seth. 
The Relation of Logic to aki ve SAPs wet A G. Ritchie. 
Hegel’s Conception of God. 


The Photo-American.—New aha ” Salhi 


Photography the Modern Alchemy. C. W. Canfield. 
Practical Hints on Platinot type Paper. A. Parker. 
Orthochromatic Plates Without Screens. W. A. Cooper. 
An Elementary Paper on X-Rays. E. B. Meyrowitz. 

On the Permanency of Silver Prints. J. H. Janeway. 
The Use of Very Small Stops. 


Photo-Beacon.—Chicago. October. 


Art and Technic. 

Flash-Light Portraiture.—I. 

Orthocrhomatic Photography. M. B. Punnett. 
How to Make a Photographic Bas-Relief. 
Imagination and Photo; ography. F. C. Lambert. 
Artistic Lighting.—VI ames Inglis. 

Timing Development. Alfred Watkins. 
Uranium Toning. E. J. Wall. 


Photographic Times.—New York. November. 


Naturalistic Photography.—II. P. H. Emerson. 
Maritime Photography. Lieut. Albert Gleaves. 
Collodion Emulsion for Lantern Slides. J. H. Harvey. 
The Hand-Camera. Robert Humphrey. 

Intensification with Mercury. Chapesen Jones. 

The Use of ag ro Chapraan Jones. 

Encyclopedic Dictionary of Photography. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics.—Boston. October. 


The International Silver Situation. F. W. Tauss 
Origin of Zamindari Estates in Bengal. B. H Oftlen- Powell: 
Currency Discussion in Massachusetts in the: i8th Century. 
Ethnic Stratification and Displacement. C. C. Closson. 


Quarterly Review.—London. October. 


The Ideals of Anarchy—Friederich Nietzsche. 
Sir Thomas More. 
Mar, Scotland. 
Cicero’s Case Against Ceesar. 
Elizabethan Fashions. 
. eaker Richard Onslow. 
e Papal Conclaves. 
fae and TVitlanders. 
Money and the Masses in America. 


Review of Reviews.—New York. November. 


A Summing 2 of the Vital Issues of 1896. Lopes. Abbott. 

Methods and Tactics of the Sonupaien. W. B. Sha 

Would Free Coinage Benefit Wage Earners? C. ‘B. Spahr, 
Richmond Mayo-Smith. 

George Du Maurier. Ernest Knaufft. 


“The Eastern Ogre; or, St. George to the Rescue.” W. T. 
Stead. 


Rosary Magazine.—New York. November. 
The Catholic University of Fribourg.—III. 
The Sisters of Mercy in New Yor. 
Letters on the Dominican Order.—VIIL. P. Duchaussoix. 
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The Sanitarian.—New York. November. 


Change of yy Science of it. L. Robinson. 

The Land of the Lily and the Rose. Roland Belfort. | 
Control of Public Water Supplies We Ao maior? Authorities. 
Browani, the Cholera Goddess kin. 

Sand Filtration of Philadelphia Water sae. A. Hazen. 


School PAT 0g November. 
History in the School. S. S. Lauri 
——- — Latin in the owen High Schools.—II. J. E. 
usse 


The Dangers of Examinations. W, B. Jacobs. 
The Reaction in the Study of English. S B. Knowlton. 


Scot’s Magazine.—Perth. November. 
Eighteenth Century Scotland. J. Reid. 
Jane, ~ tiga a Countess of Dundonald. Continued. A. 
Sma 
‘Tortures ; Thumbikins and Pilniewinks. A. Baxter. 
Hindustani Doctors. W. W. Ireland. i 
The Memorial to Robert Louis Stevenson. H. B. Baildon. 


Strand Magazine.—London. October 15. 
Idols. 
Big-Game Hunters. F. Steelcroft. 
Leaders of the Bar. With Portraits. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia November. 


Law Reporting and ae Miscellany. H. W. Thorne. 
Talks on Teaching.—I John Watson. 


Students’ Journal.—_New York. November. 


‘The Gates of the Danube. 
The Valley of Palms. 
Facsimile of Reporting Notes. 
Sunday at Home.—London. November. 


‘The Story of Constantinople. Isabella F. Mayo. 

A Sunday in Kénigsfeld, Black Forest. J. Monro Gibson. 

Some a gleam of David Hill. With Portraits. T. 
Richar 

The Egyptian Book of the Dead. E. Maunde Thompson. 

Ten Years in East London. F. W. Newland. 


Sunday ees cae November. 


Day Dreams in the Dales. 5 F. Horton. 
Lincoln Palace. A. R. Maddison. 
The Fifth Bea” ‘James Wells. 


THE GERMAN 


Daheim.—Leipzig. 
October 3. 
‘The Government Printing Office. H. von Zobeltitz. 
October 10. 
Emigration From Hamburg. H. Bohrdt. 
October 17. 


Armenia. Hermann Dalton. 
August Count von Platen. With Portrait. R. Fuchs. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. 
Heft 18. 


Heft 1. 


Autobiographical. Karl y 

Achievements in Surgery. Dr. M. Dyrenfurth. 
Gebhard Fugel. Pfarrer F. Festing. 

The Alpine Féhn. 


Deutsche Revue,.—Stuttgart. October. 


The ery of Count Fred von Frankenberg. H. von Po- 
schin 

‘Count To Sitoy and the Russian Theatre. J. paetneny. 

Reminiscences of Stosch. Vice.-Adm. Batsch 

A Community of Cretins. Prof. C. Lombroso. 

The Typhoon. R. Werner. 

A ee Madame Patti at Craig-y-nos. Baroness M. A. von 

Poison and the Black Art at the Court of Louis XIV. 

Musicians on Tour 1843-50. W.J. von Wasielewski. 

‘Count Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein and Prince Bismarck. 

Individuation. Edward Count Lamezan. 

Beige = ay of a Pope in the Eleventh Century. Dr. M. 

anitius. 


‘The Oddfellows. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Eton Chapel. E. M. Green 
The Old Religion of China. * Alicia Bewicke Little. 


Temple Bar.—London. November. 


The English Occupation of Sicily. 

Bideford, North Devon ; In Kingsley-Land. P. H. W. Almy. 

Louis Pasteur. C. M. Aikman. 

Alexander Petéfi; Hungary's Patriot-Poet. Jessie Douglas 
Montgomery 

The Commons at Work. M. MacDonagh. 


United Service Magazine.—London. November. 


The anion, Question: The Tripes of this Old World. 
* Politicus. 
, tay “4% s Command in a Battalion of Infantry. Gen. 
Harrison. 
Axtillery Organizations: 
I.—For the Defense. A Field Officer. 
IIl.—For Reform. Another Officer. 
Manoeuvres of the XIVth German Army Corps in 1896. 
The Recruiting Problem; Some Suggestions. Col. W. T. 


Dooner. 
The British Merchant Service. ‘‘ Nauta.” : 
Suakim in 1896. ‘* One Who is There.” 


A Legacy of the Papchens System Lieut.-Col. Morley. 
France and War; Pensons y toujours. Captain A. Court. 


Westminster Review.—London. November. 


Church Endowments. Francis Minton. 
Silver —- Across Seas—in the United States. Edw. J. 


Shrive 
The National Federation of Surday Societies. Dr. R. Spence 


The Fan of International Bimetallism. G. Keith 
Marisc 

Throu — Fa white Reform, both Internal and ©xter- 

i 

The § Surprise Rise in the Bank Rate. Robert Ewen. 

Emile Zola’s ‘*‘ Rome.””. E. C. Townshend. 

The Present Socialist Position. R. D. Melville. 

A Graduated Income Tax. James Burns. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—New York. November. 


How to Study Process Chromatics. C. Ashleigh Snow. 
Toning Bromide Prints. A. Miethe. 

Negative Manipulation for Amateurs. Thomas Aquinas, 
Getting Life in Children’s Pictures. 

Photo-Micrography. 

Orthochromatic in Photography. M. B. Punnett. 


MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. October. 


The German En:peror’s Mesthern Travels. P. Giitzfeldt. 

Heinrich von Treitschke. P. Bailleu. 

Flowers in the Hochgebirge. E. Strasburger. 

The Diary of Theodor von Bernhardi. 

Dr. Nansen. M. Ottesen. 

The Presidential Election in the United States. 
Brandt. 


M. von 


Neue Revue.—Vienna. 
October 1. 
Women Students in Austria. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour asa Philosopher. I. Mayerhofer. 
The Aesthetics of Modern Painting. Dr. J. Pap. 
October 7. 
The Revision of the Tariffs. S. Schilder. 
The Kennund Theatre. A Miiller-Guttenbrunn. 
October 14. 
New German Imperial Politics. C. Alberti 
The Raimund Theatre. Continued. 
October 17. 
New Parties in Hungary. J. Déri. 
The Raimund Theatre. Continued. 
Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. 
Heft 3. 
Wagner, Rubinstein, Brahms. A. Moszkowski. 


The Eifel Country. Continued. A. Dronke. 
How I Found Wissmann. G. Klitscher. 


Heft 4. 


Freiherr Albert von Rothschild, Amateur fhate rapher. 
Germany and the Paris Exhibition of 1900. A ©. Ristastmann. 
London Clubs. Continued. J. Forster. 

















The World of Thrift 
and Money Matters. 








The Elections and Trade.—whilé the 
outcome of the elections had been largely discounted 
in advance by Wall Street, yet their effect even there 
was considerable, while over the country at large 
there has been a lively and encouraging revival of 
industry. For the fortnight following decisive 
news of the result, the daily prints have been full 
of details of reopening mills, new furnace fires 
lighted, and new enterprises of one description and 
another set under way. Commodities in general 
took an upward turn; even wheat, the remarkable 
rise of which, in the minds of many, was due toa 
purely speculative element, continued to advance 
upon further news of a demand in India. Rates of 
interest, especially on call money, which just before 
the elections underwent a hysterical flurry in New 
York, declined sharply when the result became 
known, and it is evident that an enormous amount 
of gold, which had been in hoarding for a number of 
months, has been seeking circulation,—the amount 
being variously estimated at from fifty to a hundred 
millions, and by some even double this. Railway 
and trust stocks advanced appreciably, the whole 
market showing a steady gain. Trading in stocks, 
too, which previous to election had been exceedingly 
dull, has shown greater activity than at any period 
during the Jast year and a half. From all over the 
country come the same reports of new enterprises 
which are to be financed and put under way, Balti- 
more alone reporting something like $16,000,000. A 
voluntary advance in wages in a number of instances 
is announced, collections are reported as much im- 
proved, and there seems an era of general good feel- 
ing and confidence. As this last wasall in the world 
that was needed to take this country out of the 
doldrums and launch it on a fine sea of prosperity, 
there is every reason to believe that the improved 
tone of business of the last few weeks is but an 
augury of the next four years, at least. As straws 
that indicate the general drift, the following may 
be noted: 

Last July the city of New York offered some 
$16,000,000,000 of bonds and met with a humiliating 


rejection. There was absolutely.no market for such 
securities. The week after election these same 
bonds were put on the market, with the result that 
subscription offerings amounted to eleven times the 
face of the securities. The bonds were sold in blocks 
at a premium of 4.71 per cent. 


On November 14 the Treasury holdings of gold 


were above 122 millions, a gain of more than 8 mil- 
lions in the ten days after the result of the election 
became known. The total amount of gold brought 
to this country since the recent importations began 


is estimated at $67,000,000, and predictions are freely. 


offered now that, with the prospects of a continued 
balance of trade in favor of the United States, the 
gold reserve is likely to reach $200,000,000 within a 
year. 

The opening of a large number of iron and steel 
furnaces, with an advance of 25 cents in the price of 
pig iron and a corresponding advance in similar 
products, indicates that this great industry, which 
has been almost ata standstill for the last year, 
will regain its normal activity. Something of the 
extent of the depression in this line may be estimated 
from the fact that of 239 furnaces in operation at 
this time last year more than 100 of them are still 
idle and that the output is a trifle over half what it 
was ayear ago. The late Jay Gould was wont to 
declare that the business barometer of this country 
is iron and that the condition of the latter industry 
isan index of the general business situation. In 
this view of the case it is hopeful to note that the 
indications for iron are good. 

Our Splendid Crops.—lIf the prosperity of 
the country really depends upon the condition of the 
farmer class, as the politician is wont to aver, the 
United States is booked for good times, apparently, 
for some time tocome. The corn crop this year is 
the largest in the history of the nation, reaching the 
stupendous total of 2.211.000,000 bushels, as against 
1,619,000,000 bushels four years ago. The state of 
Iowa, the banner state, alone produces 310,000,000, 
The average yield per acre is 27 bushels, as against 
22 bushels four yearsago. This magnificent output, 
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Gnuited States PMlortgage & Trust Os., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 


SURPLUS, $1,000,000. 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. 





CERTIFIES GENUINENESS OF MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


AFFORDS THE FOLLOWING SAFEGUARDS TO INVESTORS AS 


PROTECTION FROM FORGERIES. 


Certification of securities as to genuineness, 


Bonds carefully engraved by a responsible and skillful bank note company. 


Registration of bonds in the City of New York. 


Certificate of legality b eminent counsel in advance of issue and endorsed on bonds. 


Payment of interest in New York. 


This Company is prepared to take entire charge in the issue of bonds, as indicated, at low cost. 
This plan has been followed in many recent issues with marked success. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING SUGGESTIONS. 





OFFICERS. 


.President, 


LUTHER KOUNTZE . v ice-President. 





ARTHUR TURNBULL...........000...0005 . .Treasurer. 
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-Asst. Sec. and Treas. 
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DIRECTORS. 
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WE. All you have guessed about life in- 
surance may be wrong. If you wish 
PAY to know the truth, send for ‘‘ How 
POST- and Why,” issued by the Penn Mu- 
TUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 Chestnut Street, 

AGE Philadelphia. -Agents wanted. 








with corn n ruling at 81 cents and apt to, go o higher, 
means the conversion of an enormous amount of coin 
into the farmers’ pockets. Wheat, too, is well up to 
the average, the total yield this year being estimated 
at 411,000,000 bushels, as against 396,000,000 bushels 
in 1898. This splendid yield goes hand in hand with 
prospects for dollar wheat. At this writing the 
cereal has touched the highest point in the latest 
rise, 92 cents, and the indications are that it will 
continue to advance. The oat crop this year is com- 
puted at 669,000,000 bushels, as against 638,090,000 
four years ago, so that in the three cereals we have 
a total yield this year of 488 million bushels more 
than four yearsago. This means a direct addition 
of something like $100,000.000 tothe farm profits 
this year in these three items alone. Meanwhile 
there is an equally large potato crop, with the re- 
ported failure of the same crop in Central Europe 
and a consequent prospect for good prices. Hay and 
other items contribute to the same satisfactory 
showing. These are the things that make for com- 
fort and contentment. 


New England Loan 


Trust Company, 


34 Nassau Street, New York. 
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D. O. ESHBAUGH, President. 
W. W. WITMER, Vice-President. 
W. F. BARTLETT, Secretary and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS : 

R. B. FERRIS, 

HENRY WHELEN, 
G. W. MARQUARDT, 

JcHN WYMAN, E. D. SAMson, 

D. O. ESHBAUGH,. W. W. WITMER, 

W. F. BARTLETT. . 


Henry D. LYMAN, 
F. K. HIPPLE, 
H. J. PIERcE, 


A large number of Insurance and Trust Companies, Sav- 
ings Banks, Universities, Colleges, Trustees, Guardians, and 
private individuals have invested with the Company for years, 
and not one of these investors has ever lost a dollar of prin- 
cipal or interest in the Company’s securities. 

The Company offers its own six per cent, Debenture 
Bonds, collateratly secured by carefully selected first 
mortgages deposited uith the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company as Trustee. The Bonds are issued in denom- 
inations of $200 and upward, 
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THE HOME OFFICE or... 





From this building The Prudential makes 
payment every working day of about 150 


claims, aggregating $14,000, or between 


$4,000,000 and $5,000,000 per annum. 


The Prudential has paid, up to date, over 
$23,000,000, distributed to about 250,000 
families, and thereby benefiting more than 
1,250,000 people. 

The Prudential offers, through Assets of 
$15,780,000, Surplus of $3,300,000, and 
Annual Income of $12,500,000, ample secur- 
ity for fulfilment of contracts, good from start 
to finish. 

Life Insurance for Children, Women and 
Men. Ages, 1 to 70. Amounts, $15 to $50,000 


Che Prudential Insurance Zo. 


| 5 JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. 
of America « Home Office: Newark, N.J. 





™ Prudential 


Largest Office 
Building in the 
State of New Jersey 


From it are directed the oper- 
ations of the thousands of agents 
who, in twenty states, and the 
District of Columbia, collect the 
weekly premium on 2,400,000 
policies in force in the Industrial 
and Ordinary Branches. 

It houses a clerical force of 
nearly 600 persons engaged in 
keeping record of The Pruden- 
tial’s business, which comprises 


$300, 000, elele) 
Life Insurance 
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The Modern Bazaar.—in the world of 
business there is no more remarkable phenomenon 
than the present-day return, under modern form, 
to the antique and primitive bazaar. When one 
visits the huge retail establishments that have lat- 
terly grown up in our great cities there seems little 
to suggest that it is but the avatar, as it were, of the 
earliest type of trading establishments, yet one has 
only to read of the enormous bazaars that even to 
this day survive among more primitive peoples—the 
largest in the world, we believe, is to be found in 
Kano, in Central Africa—to discover in these unor- 
ganized and heterogeneous collections of traders the 
archetype of the department store of to-day—the 
central market where one may go and buy every- 
thing. The retail shops, and later the larger indi- 
vidual stores, which have grown up with modern 
industry, represent a division of labor, of interest 
and of stock that is clumsy and needlessly expensive. 
It required only the organizing brain of some 
Napoleon of trade. like the late A. T, Stewart, or 
Marshall Field, to detect this fact and substitute the 
huge bazaar for the artificially differentiated shop. 
The bazaar meant an economy of space and rent, an 
economy of time to the buyer, and economy of inter- 
est charges to the seller from the quick sales and 
quickly realized profits that came with the huge 
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crowd of shoppers which the bazaar inevitably drew. 
No more striking tribute to the executive and mer- 
cantile genius of Stewart could possibly have been 
paid than the steady rise of other department stores 
of like magnitude, and, finally,-the engulfment of 
the magnificent establishment which he founded in 
the competition created by those whe followed the 
example that he set. Its great helmsman gone, the 
Stewart store went down steadily, to final disaster, 
and it is a curious commentary that its coup de grace 
should have been given by a trio of Western mer- 
chants who had come to New York to open what is 
undoubtedly the greatest retail store in the world. 
There is yet further irony in the fact that the Stewart 
store has now passed into the hands of John Wana- 
maker, who rose to fame and fortune through fol- 
lowing the example of New York’s dry goods prince. 
There is little doubt that in opening his New York 
store Wanamaker will duplicate, and more than 
duplicate, the wonderful establishment he has built 
up in Philadelphia. With this new store and that 
of Siegel & Cooper to set the pace, the shoppers of 
the metropolis are likely to have placed before them 
such a bewildering variety of bargains as has never 
yet been seen. More than ever will the small shop- 
keeper be driven to the wall before the steady ad- 
vance of these great trusts of retail trade. 





The BEST 


Life and Endowment Policies 





As well as 


wt ot et Accident Policies 





In the market 
are issued by 


THE TRAVELERS oF Hartrorp 


The Best is Always the Cheapest 
Insurance must Insure, or even a 
Lew Price is so much money 
Thrown Away % % 2% 








Over Thirty-Two Years of Success 
Premium Receipts in 1895 nearly 


wt 

Fa 

& FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 
Fa 





Assets, $19,425,000 


Surplus, $2,661,000 


Paid Policy-Holdezs over $29,000,000 





JAMES G. BAT'TERSON, President. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Secgetary. 
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for bright men to take 

the Civil Service Ex- 

aminations. More 

than 2,000 appoint- 

ments annually in the 

. 4 Postal Service alone. 

The next examinations 

to fill positions in the 

Postal Service will be Copyrighted, 1896. 
+“ held in February. Begin preparing now. 

We give applicants thorough preparation 

by mail. High percentage insures early ap- 
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pointment. Information about all Govern- + 
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ment positions, salaries, dates of examina- 

tions, &c., FREE if you mention Review of Re- 

views. Write us to-day. 

* NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
(Incorporated), WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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(Washington Jug 


Our Latest Novelty, 
| madein Belleek China, 
1 representing Wash- 

ington in Continental ¢ 
Uniform. Note fole Y, 
lowing prices : 


EACH 
$1.00 
















my Our 204 page illustrated = 
cataloguewill be of great & 
service in making selec- & 
# tions for Christmas ; it 


mM is yours for the asking. 
MY Mention No.7 P. trices FINE om 
Ni 34 less than elsewhere. 


50 § 52 W.22nd ST, | 
NEW YoRK NG 


170 BELLEVUE AVE. COT OL. ASS 


NEWPORT R. 1. 
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SURBRUG S GOLD N SCEPTR DS 
= we want YOU to try GOLDEN SCEPTRE—all the 
lf you are a Pipe Smoker, talk in the world will not convince as quickly as a trial 
that it is almost perfection. We will send on receipt of roc. a sample to any address. SURBRUG, 159 
Fulton St., New York City. Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.30; 14 lb., 4oc. Postage paid. 
Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of dealers who handle them. 
For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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Price reduced 
from $25.00 to 
Effective $ { 0 
Economical 
e b B 
Convenient cS mail, $10.25 





Is a little instrument the application of which enables the system to take on 
oxygen freely from the atmosphere. This addition of Nature’s Own Tonic 
increases vitality, tones up the nervous system, purifies the blood, and by 
expelling the morbid matter and diseased tissues restores the body to its normal 
condition—health. Quite frequently it has effected cures where other remedies 
have proved powerless. How the Electropoise accomplishes all this is briefly 
explained in a neat little book that will be mailed to you for the asking. 





Cras. E. BorpEen, Gen’l Mgr. Davip G. Wort, Pres. Ww. L.DE Rosset, Sec. & Treas. 


NAVASSA GUANO COMPANY. 
Standard Southern Fertilizers 


ELECTROLIBRATION Co., New York. 

Dear Sirs :—Uhave been using an Electropoise in my family for eight or more 
years, with much satisfaction. I findit very useful and relieving in many cases 
but particularly in facial neuralgia, which it has relieved in my own case ‘several 
times within a few minutes after application. Very truly yours, 

Wo. L. DEROSSET. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., September 16, 1896. 








Write for Booklet and learn more of this bee plied Discovery for the Treatment of Disease 
without icine. 
ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 1122 Broadway, New York City, olivine St Bae 
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Bailey’s Rubber A SOAP. 
Glove-Cleaner OTHERS IMITATE!—NONE EQUAL! | 


25c, All druggists or by mail. C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago. 


| Blair’s Pills 
} Great English Remedy for 


jou and RHEUMATISM. @4 
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SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. JG HHL 


Unlike all other methods-it cleans the finest Druggists, or 224 William St., New York. 


glove without injury to the kid. Rubs dirt off, 
not in. Requires no moisture, soap or prepara- 
tion. Cleans in two minutes, ey, ee, and 
thoroughly ; finger tips necessarily ome soiled, 
it removes soil in a minute; keep it on your dresser 
for use before going out; it saves 50 per cent. of 
pout glove money and keeps you cleanly gloved. 
ry it. All dealers, or sent postpaid. 


Price 10 cents. 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, - 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, - - 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large), - . 50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small), - 
Bailey’s Rubber Manicure, - . - 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, - . . .10 

Found at Dealers or Sent on Receipt of Price, 


Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

LEEMING, MILES & COMPANY, 
Agents for Canada, Montreal. 2 WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
.§ 99 Trust Bldg., lle, Ky. 
SSISIIISII YIGCGGOGOO’” Of COOCCO Omices: | {gg Broadway, New York. 
For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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TO BALD HEADS, 
We will mail on appli- 
cation, free information 
ow to grow hair upoa 
a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp 
diseases. Address, 
Altenheim Med. Dispe 
Department G, 
Cincinnati. O, 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 


New scientific invention ; different from all 
other devices. The only safe, simple, comfort- 
rum 
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= Borated 
~ lalcum 

\ Toilet 
~ Powder 


Ee DELIGHTFUL 











AFTER SHAVING 


‘Makes the skin smooth and healthy, relieves 3 
6 





the irritation always caused by shaving. 
Appreved by highest medical authorities 
as a Perfect Sanitary Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. Positively relieves 
Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, 
Sunburn, etc. Removes Blotches, Pimples. 
Take no substitutes. Sold by Druggists or 


mailed for 25cents. Sample by 
mail. (Name this paper.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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LEAK WINTER'S CHILL WITHOUT: 
WITHIN,AVISION SWEET OF SUMMER FLOWERS. 





{2a Muna @ANMANS Flo Ven 


== THE MOST EXQUISITE PERFUME ———~ 
G FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, DRESSING-TABLE AND BATH. 4.® 
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Lustre the Greatest 
Labor the Least 


aT 


Never Scratching 
Never Wearing 


Unlike Any Other 


Send for sample and see the difference. Grocers sell it. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON Co., NEW YORE. 





OLD BOOKS 2222"! DLAYS Bearcetece ses 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 N. 7th St., St. Louis. Mo. T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, IIL 





Success attained through mastery of subtle influences. Book Back numbers of REVIEW oF REVIEWS and other Magazines. 
30c. Pror. ANDERSON, R. R., 126 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 26 Emilie Bldg., St. Louts, Mo. 


Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, Fromfactory £1 









CASE CONTAINS . . . tofaniy, 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 


Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 }Re 
Both if at retail - « «+ $20.00 ff 


You “os Premium Beth $ 1 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
; IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


*The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


OUR OFFER EXPLAINED MORE FULLY IN “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” OCT. AND NOV. 
Notge—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you a box of excellent laundry 
soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also i each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry 
out what they promise.— Independent, New York. 
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y CIGARS. 
ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
ro in Bundle. 


Trial Package in Pouch by mail 
for 25 Cents. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 
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The Best Home Game 


Adapted for either Children or Adults 


PRICES: Paper Bound, $1 each; Cloth Bound, $2 
each. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





The Royal Game of India 


No household complete 
No home happy without it 


No Parlor Table Game has ever been published which 
has had so great a sale, For twenty years the best 
families have had it in their homes, and so enjoyed it 
that now it is always called for when the question arises, 
s¢ What shall we play ?’”’ 

The best. game ever published. Sold by leading 
Book, Stationery, Toy and Department Stores in the 
United States, or mailed, post-paid, by 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 390 Broadway, New York. 











Watch out to see what trade or profession your son is inclined to. He will 
succeed best in that he likes best. If he wants a Scroll Saw, it indicates that, 
he is of a mechanical turn of mind and can learn to use it to advantage. 
While sawing is a better exercise than any kind of play, it contents the boys 
to stay at home, cultivates their tastes, and makes their hands skilful for any 
artistic or mechanical employment which they may wish to follow in after- 

go We have the names of many thousands who have turned these saws 
reat profit re the past fifteen years. Give an ingenious boy the tools 
ped om willsee to all the rest. We sell the best foot-power saw (called the No. 
: Rogers), with Drilling attachment, Blower, tools, and designs, for $3.50. 
The Goodell Lathe, as seen in the above cut, costs $12.00, with Scroll Saw at- 
tachment and all necessary tools and designs. We are now the headquarters 
for all things in the Scroll-Sawing line, including Foot and Hand Machines, 
Star Saw Blades, Designs of every kind, Wood Clock Movements, etc., etc. 
Send money for what you want, or buy from hardware dealers. Circulars with 
full particulars sent to any address on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. 


MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY, 


93 Reade Street, New York. 





For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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Steel Clad Bath 


(PATENTED ) 


Has Caused Imitations—Beware! 








There is no bath like it THESTEEL CLAD BATH 

= (patented) is superior to the 

that is not an infringe- built in” kind, for it cannot 
harbor dirt or vermin, 





ment of our patents and 
of uncertain quality and 


THE STEEL CLAD BATH 
(patented) is superior to all 
other sanitary baths in price 











r and durability. 
construction — doubly THE STEEL CLAD BATH 
patented) is the only Sani- 
dangerous to buy -% *& —_{patented) is the only Sas 





It adds to the value of 
your house—Put it in. 


200,000 USERS u2 
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Catalog Steel Clad Bath Zo., of f.Y. 


Free from 439 & 443 W. 26TH ST., N.Y. CITY 
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ARTISTIC HOMES 


A booklet of 260 designs of Houses, 
Churches, Interiors, etc. Price, 26 cents. 


COLONIAL HOMES 


A booklet of 24 designs 


] 











limes with plans, 10 cents. 


Herbert C. Chivers 
el ARCHITECT, 






TEAM 
TAMP 


CATES IRON WORKS, 


Our patented steam stamp will 
crush ores more economically 
cost less in time and money 
to install, and less for repairs 
than any other mill in ex- 
istence. a well adapted 
for capitalists or prospectors 
use. 


Fullénformation. uppiied by 
CHICACO. j 














? Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PATENT SECTIONAL ss 


Steel 


AND 


Side Wall Finish. 


For churches and residences 
Beautiful, durable, artistic, eco- 


The PENN METAL CEILING & ROOFING CO., Limited, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ec 


& 
Q 23d and Hamilton Streets, SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


ee ae ed 


Not afectet - fire 


nomical. Foundation settling’ 
( does not affect it. Neither cracks, warps, nor shrinks. 
or water. Illustrated Catalogue FREE. Estimates furnished for Steel Roofing. 
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Y For your Holiday Gifts ¥ pal nt that the 
choose Winton Bicycles, 
Fy —the flush-joint beauties. 
& Light, strong, easy run- AM BLER 
x ning, durable. Elegant in E 
agp 40s design and finish. = 5 ee oS 
ha 6th Season. 12 stylish models; 4 DT LE ADS : 4 SY 
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y The Winton Bicycle Co., a BLS . sa TELLING 
115 Perkins Ave., Cleveland } po oe shyt - 
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\ Ride HARTFORD TIRES \ 
| \ and bad roads turn to \ 
| N good ones. The TIRES \ 
The above shows our famous | \ are built that way \N 
“‘ Babcock” Buckboard, | \ Perini \ 
With its Three Different Changes. | \ THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. \ 
H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, \N HARTFORD, CONN. \N 
, CARRIAGE RUILD ERS, TERTOWN \ New York, | Philadelphie. Chicago. \ 
B Iti # Md. | inneapolls. oronto. 
Branches: | po N.Y. N. Y. | Mell 
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Re oer wi 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 





|ENGLISH SHINGLE STAIN. 











PEABODY re STEARNS, Architects, Boston. 


Moss Green, Wood Browns, and Dull Reds are 
the velvety colors, 


SEND FOR SAMPLE BOARDS TO 


x Dexter Brothers, 555 Broad Street, Boston. 


The following Firms act as our Agents: 


| H. M. HOOKER CoO., 57 West Randolph St., Ghicess, Il. 
Ap ¢ 


PRATT & LAMBERT, New York City, N 
W.W. LAWRENCE & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal. 
THE L. J, MATTISON Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
BAKER & RICHARDS, Seattle, Wash. 
HENRY SEIM & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
GERALD LomErR, Montreal, Canada. 
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HARDWOOD FLOORS 


and dust areincompatible. Carpets 
from dust are inseparable. en 
years ago the president of the Board 
of Health of the State of New York 
wrote these words: ‘‘Good health, 
not less than good taste, demands 
the elimination of carpets from our 
homes. These garner and dissem- 
inate poisonous germs of many 
kinds, and fill the room with mi- 
nute particlesof dust which are con- 
stantly respired, while hardwood 
floors ae not only the appearance 
but the essence also of healthful- 
ness and cleanliness.” We make 
hardwood floors of all kinds, some 
even cheaper than carpets. Write 
us for catalogue and price-list. 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO., 


Rochester, = = = 


Hub & Flange Pipe, 
Road Rollers, 


Cranes and 
Special Machinery 


Manufacturers’ Designs 


For special information 
and prices, write to 


The Addyston 
Pipe & Steel Co. 


Cincinnati, O. 





New York. 








KINNEAR PATENT 


Steel Ceiling an 
Rolling Partitions 


In great variety. 


SEND FOR «INTERIOR DECORATIONS.” 
THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. faigaies. 


Manufacturers, 
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~. BETTS PATENT HEADLIGHT CO, I7 WARREN ST..NEW YORK. 











REVERSIBLE SWING BACK 
RISING AND SWING FRONT 
5 x 7, fitted ba me rapid 3 Rectilinear Lens. B. & L. Shutter, and 


ouble Holders, $60. 
§ x 10, without Tens and shutter, 50. ‘Sen ft = og 
64x84, .- ae eee hie E; “5 joklet 
SBBe- «. « eect ee ooklet. 


containing all requisites for pho- Fr e e 


Catalogue % tography, mailed on application 
We recommend L AX DRY PLAT They are quick 
to amateurs and reliable. 
The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Vol. IX., now ready. Price, 
75 cents ; postage, 15 cents. 


E. & H T. ANTHONY & CO, 


591 Broadway, New York. 


























Home 
Amusements 


are best. And the best home @ fli: 


amusement is furnished by a Wa Wff'); 
McAllister magic lantern or ii! 
stereopticon. A perpetual source ae 


of delight and instruction to chil- 
dren and of pleasure to their elders. 


McALLISTER’S 


Magic Lanterns 


are made in various styles and 
sizes—that bring the cost within 
everybody’s means. 

A veritable cyclopedia (250 pages) 
of magic lantern knowledge 
mailed free to anyone that 
writes for it. 

T. H. McALLISTER, 

49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

76 Washington Street, 
Chieago. 
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A modest FIREPLACE MANTEL made of 
ORNAMENTAL BRICK. We have 59 other designs of | 
Red, Cream, Buff, Pink, Brown and Gray Brick at prices from $14 
upwards. These Mantels are exceedingly rich, pleasing, and 
attractive. They have a charming effect. of which one never 
tires. Everyone who sees them seems to like them very much. 
‘hey cost no more than other kinds, and any brick masoncan 
set them up easily with the aid of our working plans. Send for 
Sketch Book containing 40 designs « f various sizes. | 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., 
11 Liberty Square, - = Boston, Mass. 
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BANKRUPT STOCK BICYCLES 


each. New, High-grade ’96 models, 
$ Must be sold. Write at once. 
D. N. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 


‘THE LOST CHORD” 


NO CORD USED IN 


The Caldwell Sash Balance. 


rfect substitute for weights and cords for 
\ ns ancing window-sash. Have been in use suc- 
P peo gm A for oe — ‘ Can deg wee to 
ae . a 7) ows without alter sash or frame. 
its heat up the chimney. The Jackson Venti= | yi tor ciroulan aed onan ng 
Sold by the Hardware Trade. 


lating Grates save this heat, so that one open CALDWELL MANUFACTURING co., 
fire will warm several rooms on one or different bt dledaeeateedlnn Rw ot 


00D METAL Workers 


without steam power can save 
time and money by using our 
Foot and Hand Power Machinery 
Send for Catalogues— 
A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
676 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 

















The ordinary fire-place loses three-fourths 








floors in coldest weather. 
Cold drafts are stopped and perfect venti- 


lation is secured. Try one in the exposed 





part of your residence and make the home 


comfortable. Catalogue 19 shows designs, etc. 








Mantels, tiles, andirons and spark-screens 
PREPARED FOR POLISHING 


and KEEPING 
HARDWOOD 
FLOORS 
IN GOOD 
oe eee ORDER. 
WRITE FOR FRER SAMPLE 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., The Interior 
53 Beckman Street, - = New York. 


Hardwood Co. 
Manfrs., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention 1 the ‘Review of Reviews. 
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for all kinds of fire-places are shown in 


separate catalogues. 


























FOR THE HOUSEHOLD _ 




















BANNER™ 


/ 


$G 00 


FREIGHT 


Comfort for Cool Days. 


Will heat a room from 15 to 20 feet 
square perfectly in the most severe 
weather. Our patent double drum gives 
twice the radiation of any oi] heater 
made. Indicator shows exact amount 
of. oil in fount. Burns till oil is 
exhausted. Outside ratchet controls 
flame perfectly. Handsomely made 
and the most powerful oi] heater 
ever offered for the price. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. When 
not kept by dealers, wil] send, freight 
No Chimney paid, on receipt of $6. Our book of 
; to Break. points on stoves and lamps free. 
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? High-Class Goods 
%, The Celebrated B. & H. LAMPS “9 
= Best in Every Particular. = 


Ge 
= ART METAL GOODS, Tables, ¢f 


GAS and ELECTRIC FIXTURES gp 
Figures, Candelabras, Vases, Etc. is 








} The PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. } 


FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


: New York—Boston—Chicago 


“ FENDERS, ANDIRONS, FIRE- ys 

SETS, ETC,GRILLEWORK 
and RAILINGS in Brass 
| eo Qe 
és and Wrought Iron. Re 
| © B&H. Oil Heaters, Best made. F&F 

re) Ask your Dealer for BRADLEY & HusBARD ae 

Mra. Co.’s Goods. Perfect in Construction 

ef —Superior in Finish—Always Satisfactory re) 
| to the Purchaser. zx 
4° Correspondence from Architects Solicited. “Y 
| ef __ Our Little Book, giving more informa- 
| ‘= tion, mailed upon application. az 
| gy ieticneti ca Op 
| : MERIDEN, CONN. 3 
@%) NewYork, Boston, Cuicaco, PuitapetpHia WO 
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NORTHROP’S STAMPED — CEILINGS. 


Decorative, 
Durable 


and Best for all classes of buildings. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





Give Diagram and Description of the Room for an ‘Estimate. ... 


H. S. NORTHROP, . 


= - 44 Cherry St., N. Y. 


Boston Office, 4 Liberty Square, cor. Water St. 





— MOST ACCEPTABLE 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS | 





sOLAMP 


To be satisfied on the t 





And be sure the name 
is STAMPED on it. 
Pei LAMP 


Shade, compiete as 4 
pod sent on receipt of s 


of a gift—acceptability, genuineness and price 


Get a NEW ROCHESTER 


No 6004-38, with oon 
nese vase, solla brass mountings and 


hree points guiding one in the selection 


Here’san OIL HEATER that will take 


exposed room 
ney—No Seot—No Odor 
inches. Burns 10 hours with one 
price of No. 20, as shown, 
No. 19 (same as No 20, but without the 
ornamental ring around .5O 
the base), price 
Other more and Stoves, Various 
styles, from $2.00u 


75 





Prices include packing and boxes, but not pte ee 
Art Catalogue. 9 large pages, beautifully illustrated, free on application to DEPT. R 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP C 


‘NEW YORK CITY. 


42 Park Place ana 37 Barclay Street, 








For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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A A hy ty hy i a tp te 


Runs Easy 


Nothing to hold it back— 
has neither faults of construction 
nor flaws of material ; 


goes “to the front” where it belongs. 


It’s the ’97 
Remingto: Bicycle 





Price, $100—of course, 


Keeps Running Easy 


THE REMINGTON ARMS 


Co. 
315 Broadway, New York. : 


@ SG OO] 2B282B28200820280200480802828 





No, 241. 
MEn’s Romeo. 

A attpper for men 
“who can’t wear slippers.” 
Made of black Dolge Felt, 
seamless, with leather sole 
and heel. All sizes. 

PRICE, $2.25, 








Alfred Dolge 
Felt Slippers 


2 & FOR MEN 


Warm, snug, healthful. 
These articles make de- 
lightful presents, and 
represent much _ real 
comfort. on feceiptot price. 





SNTVANEN 


“On a Felt Footing ”’ 


Have you sent for it? It's free. 


21 W. 23 : 
DANIEL GREEN & CO., 119 & 132M 2a4 Street 














No. 141. 
MEN’s SLIPPER. 


Made of black Dolge Felt, 
seamless; has icather sole 
and heel; is made in all 


sizes 
PRICE, $2.00. 





For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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An Qbject Lesson. 


The woman who uses CORSO Soap is an educator of 
womankind—she furnishes a lesson in comfort and economy 
which, once learned, is never forgotten. CORCO is the 
perfect Soap, for the baby, the bath, and fine laundry— 
5 cents a cake. Sold everywhere. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, New York, St. 
©@© Ha cence sccettconaati a a 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
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Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade marks—‘‘Coétolene” and steer’s head in cotton- 
plant wreath—on every tin. Made only by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 
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FOOD PRODUCTS % 
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THE ART OF BREWING WAS|||| | 
DEVELOPED BY THE GERMANS | 


HOW HUNGRY 
YOU GET 


after an evening of conversation, 

dancing, reciting, lecturing, acting 

I] or singing. The use of the voice for 

an hour or two under any kind of 

1] excitement, pleasurable or other- 

wise, causesa hollow,sinking faint- 
nessofthe stomach, whichissimply J 
Dangerous to Go to : 

With, 

















Usually there is no opportunity 
for a lunch! 
But if in you room you havea 
bottle of the liquid lunch, 
PABST MALT EXTRACT, 
THE “BEST” TONIC, 
you will have food, drink, stimu- 
lant and nourishment. 
Satisfying, sustaining, soothing 
the whole system, and giving 
REFRESHING SLEEP. 


“T have never used anything which 
has shown better results, and its val- 
ue has been proved in my own case.”’ 
JuLia H. LOMBARD, M. D. f 
New York, N. Y. [& 














MILWAUKEE BEER IS FAMOUS |f:! 
PABST HAS MADE IT SO 























@ BOOKS 


Vee eG pee 
PAR Greer RES 


Paris is the home of art. Busy brushes turn out 20,000 pictures a 
year. 6,000 of these are passed by a jury into the two great annual expo- 
sitions in the Champs Elysées and.the Champ de Mars, that have come to 
be called “ Zhe Salons.” We have secured the entire stock of a Paris pub- 
lisher’s artistic reproduction of the 


BEST 100 PICTURES IN LAST YEAR'S SALONS 


This is a reduced fac-simile of one of the pictures. Actual size, 13}4x18in. There are 100 of these pictures by the world’s best artists. 3 for 10 cents. 






























“BEFORE THE STRIKE.”” By Munckacsy. 


3 PICTURES = 10 CENTS } antetncves 


These pictures were selected from these two exhibitions by M. Charles 
Yriarte, the eminent art critic of Ze Figaro, also Inspector of L’Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. They are printed on the finest quality of heavy-coated paper, 
and their artistic quality guaranteed by the press imprint of the famous 
house of Draeger & Lesieur, in Paris. There are 100 titles, by such artists 
as Bonnat, Rochegrosse, Le Quesne, Gay, Munckacsy, and all the great 
names in the art world. 


OUR SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 


On receipt of ten cents in stamps or coin we will send carefully packed, ready for framing, to any address 
in the U. s., all charges prepaid, ¢hree assorted pictures chosen by us from this wonderful collection, as long as 
the limited stock shall last. Make early application to 


JAMES CLARKE, Publisher, 45 Vesey St., N. Y. City 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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f not for sale by local dealer, writ 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI or CHICAGO. 








Violi in ‘ots: ore of 
Old Violins 


with historical sketches of the old masters 
of Cremona and Brescia from 1540; illus- 





trated; with fac-simile labels, also a descrip- 
tive list of old violins possessing the pure mel- 
low tone,and costing from $25.00 to $5,000.00, 
may be had free. A formal Certificate of 
Genuineness accompanies each violin. 


LYON & HEALY, sabast Ave: & 








TALKING MACHINES 


at ang Va. <- Sener PHONOGRAPHS, 

GRAPHOPHONES 
Reproduce 

Songs, Bands, 


Orchestras 

and your own voice. 

Send for circular, 
Agents wanted. 








CHICACO TALKINC MACHINE CO., 
107 Madison St., CHICACO. 





THATS ALLTHEIROWN- B) The Chimes of Normandy could rot 





z ] 66 99 
ce mee GW Departure 


FREE ON APPLICATION 9 The standard of excellence the wide 


{ihe New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Conn., U.S. A. 
EEE 


4 “Just hear dem bells a ringing, 
{ dey’s ringing everywhere.” 


~ — { excel in —— ts purity of tone 


BICYCLE BELLS 


world over. In 16 different styles 
“* and prices. All dealers sell them, 


am 
: 
gi 
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"|THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND, 


With its adjustable 
DIP FUNNEL 


ALWAYS 
INKS THE PEN 
JUST RIGHT. 
Nok fingers, 
No muday tk 
A boon to busy 
scribblers. 
Adopted by the U.S. 
jovernment. 
Cut Glass —_ 
shown) $2.00 each de- 
livered. Other styies 
$1.00 upwards. Money 
back if wanted. 
elegant 
XTIAS GIFT. 
BOYD & ABBOT CO., 
257 Broadway, N. Y. 


aecaa oss 


as well as gentlemen 

appreciate the 

COLUMBIAN 
INKSTAND. 





GIFT 


nothing could be 
more acceptable and 
useful. Some in Cut 
Glass with Sterling 
Silver Covers. 
Booklet free. 


BOYD & ABBOT C., 257 Deatedy, New York. 











THE ape IDEA 


caused by the Profess- 
or ove | an ordinary 
inkstand, getting his 
fingers inky, and the 
consequent interrup- 
tion to his 


LINE OF THOUGHT, 


This could not occur 
witha 


He which aids the busy 
fy «6scribbler to 

Bright Ideas and 
Happy Inspirations. 
Price $1.00 each u 
ward, Sent prepaid 

on receipt of price. 
x Circular. 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 257 Broadway, New York. 
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MANLY STRENGTH ano 
WOMANLY BEAUTY \ 
Development of form and 


ace of figure come from 
sing T HE. 


Whitely Exerciser 


lace it in some out-of- cly nook of your room, and 
ont lar times{spend a few moments in healthful exercise. 
By following instructions you can develop every muscle of 
our body. Universally r e ro- 
ession and rominent men and women. Over 100,000 in 
us. Specia al i adies chart by mail, sc. 





above styles ex a d, including book and ladies chart 
on nate of a oney returned if not satisfactory. 


WHITELY "EXERCISER CO., 153 Lake St., Chicago. 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERY WHERE. 


v~ewrrerrerrerreverreveeeereveewree 








— 
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INKY FINGERS 


avoided by using the 


Columbian Inkstand. 


Inks the pen 
just right. 


Keeps Ink clear 
and limpid. 


Cannot get 
out of order. 


Price, $1 each. 
\ Sent prepaid, 





turn and mon- 
ev refunded if 
not satisfact- 


; : Fy aTALOG. 
BOYD & ABBOT CO., 257 Broadway, N. Y, 
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WEARING APPAREL 
GHufit 7. Coon co ih see GUARANTEE 


ew g OTHE ‘“ 99 
\ | Aonareh, BRAND 


If They Weren’t Right. 


JUST YOUR SIZE AND STYLE, READY-TO-PUT-ON, 
MAY BE HAD OF 


oeeeee YOUR DEALER. oo0eee 

















These are cheap shirts only in the sense that they are worth 
nore than you have to pay for them. 


CLUETT, COON @ MAKERS, @ FACTORIES, 
& CO., TROY, N. Y. 





















What better 
for Christmas 
than 


-- THE -- 


Arnold 
Lounging 
Robe? 


Every woman who 
has seen it says it’s 
“ Just the thing.” 


Price, $2.75 to 


$3.50, according New Fancy Work Book 


(Dry goods dealers gener- 
ally, or from us.) 






























for 1896. Second edition. Just out. Gives explicit 
instructions for embroidering tea cloths, centre- 
ploces, and doil.es in all the latest and_most popular 
esigns, including Rose, Jewel, Delft, Wild Flower, 
and Fruit patterns. It tells just what shades of 
silk to use for each design, as well as complete 
directions for working. ‘Also, rules for knitting 
Baby’s Shirt and Cap and crocheting Baby’s Bon- - 
net. 96 ya pom lig 60 illustrations. Sent to any 
ress 










The ‘‘Arnold"’ knit night-drawers for chil- 
dren, as wellas the complete line of knit goods 
for mothers, children and babies, are shown 


in our catalogue and will interest you. 
send it free. . ‘ ssggtinens or 6 cents in stamps, Mention “for 1896 


Florence Home Needlework. 
NOVELTY KNITTING COMPANY 28 Bridge St., Fl ay 
305 B’way, Albany, N Y. ¢ Nonotuek Silk Co., ge lorence, 


. For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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i PROPRIETA 


RY ARTICLES 








you 
have any 









H. Woodbury will eradicate 
painlessly and permanently. 


USE 
FACIAL 
CREAM. 





FACIAL 
SOAP. 













Send ten cents for sample cake . 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 132- 
page Illustrated Beauty Book. 





127 W. 42D STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boston, 11 Winter Street. 


BRANCHES ; 
hicago, 155 State Street. 


Blemish 


on, in, or under the skin, John 


it 





Over twenty-six years’ successful experience curing skin dis- 
eases and facial blemishes: twenty-three associated physicians and 
surgeons, Consultation free in person or by letter. Fees moderate. 


John H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 


ft ea gan 1218 Walnut Street. 








COCOAINE® 
For the Hair. 




























its care and management, 






? 





m the H. 









Absolute Cure for Dandruff. Soothes all 
Irritation of the Scalp. The only prepara- 
tion that makes the hair grow by nourishing 
the roots. Price, 60c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CoO., 


3O India Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send yeu address for our pamphlet on 






































« 


With a better under- 
standing of the tran- 
sient nature of the 
many physical ills A 
which vanish before -# 
proper efforts—gen- ‘*: 
tle efforts — pleasant 
efforts--rightly direct- 
ed. There is comfort 
in the knowledge that 
so many forms of 
sickness are not due 
to any actual disease, 
but simply to a con- 
stipated condition of 
the system, which the 
pleasant family laxa- 
tive, Syrup of Figs, 
promptly removes. 


= 
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That is why it is the only remedy with mil- 
lions of families,and is everywhere esteemed 
so highly by all who value good health. 


Manufactured by CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


FEST TEPT ET FETE EET ETE 


Its 


SPEST EFC RE TERT ETT TET 
¢ 
@ Gladness Comes | 


beneficial effects are aue to the fact that it 
is the one remedy which promotes internal 
cleanliness without debilitating the organs 
on which itacts. It is, therefore, all impor- 
2 tant,in order to get its 
beneficial effects, to 
note when you pur- 
chase that you have 
the genuine article, 
which is manufac- 
tured by the Califor- 
nia Fig Syrup Co 
only, and sold by all 
reputable druggists. 

If in the enjoyment 
of good health and 
the system is regular, 
laxatives or other 
remedies are then not 
needed. If afflicted 
with any actual dis- 
ease,one may be com- 
mended to the most 
skilful physicians; but if in need of a laxative, 
one should have the best, and with the well- 
informed, Syrup of Figs stands highest. 
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“Tes contents had been scooped up in half a doxen steel bead. pieces, balanced 
betwixt their owners’ knees, while with spoon and gobber of bread they de. 
voured their morning meal.’ —Conan Doyle's“Tbhe White Company.” 


Ox-Tail Soup 


Few People have tasted an Ox-Tail Soup that is 
Absolutely correct. It is difficult to make, and 
even the best chefs can’t catch the exact flavor unless 
they have made soup-making a special Study.’ 
There are Twenty-One distinct ingredients 
and flavors to a correct Ox-Tail Soup. These must be 
combined and harmonized under certain conditions which are 
known only to the professional. 
We put up Ox-Tail Soup (and nineteen other varieties) in 
tins under our “White Label Brand.” 


We F awed each variety to be absolutely correct. 
Little Book, “Soup Etiquette’? Sent on request to any one giving name 


and address of nearest grocer who sells White Label Soups. 


\, ARMOUR PACKING COMPANY, 
ae KANSAS CITY. U. S. A. 


The Air Brush Mfg. Co. | FOLSOM’S ROOF SNOW GUARDS 


Are doing business at the old stand 

























making and selling the best Art Tool Upon slate, shingle or tile roofs prevent the snow 
bE yl gh FR oy from sliding and injuring shrubbery, falling upon 


work c eaply, rather than to do paths and injuring passers. The snow is heldso it 
> nde Ree ang Send for circulars, cannot move. It does not crowd into the gutters 
and formice. The water does not overflow to in- 
jure the paint or wet the interior. 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARDS CO., . Boston, Mass. 


RIND zou PEPPER as you need it, b: 
using hand: 


heavily plated patented grinding on. which 
= insure pure, unadulterated and strongly 
wores or rat half the cost of the read 
ground, , weak, store article. NOTHING LIK 
IT for grace, fin finish, De both’ »pirongth and price. 
ANTED ladies and gentle- 
pany Write for full particulars. ice 4 
cents each by mailor club rates 8 for $1.00. 


AIR BRUSH MFG. CO., 
7 Nassau St., Rockford, Ill., U.S.A. 








TRADE MARA REGIGTERED. 


ES FLOUR 


. produce a patatable 
. ety . ered lo the Diabetic. 
moe this country and 








The testimony to ; 
ebroad, is remar. 








UNRIVALED IN b OR EUROPE. Agents specialrates. Fullsize Sqineas igh. 
é AF ree. A handsome table ornament. Address THE 
W rite te FAM wn, N. ¥., 0.8 A. Union Lock & HarpWakE Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


DURKEE’S Bassin 
‘Spices, Mustard 


Spices, Mustard, Ext Salad Dressing, Sauces, 


2 
Merbs, Celery Salt, Oilsand Essences. Each and geeey 
article of the choicest kind, full = and of full stren 
andfiavor Gold Medals and Diplomas awarded at 4 


lumbian ——— to each article exhibited for Su 


iority to all others. These articles cannot be excell ed, 
and we challenge comparison with any goods sold. 
» ¢ ra . S ° EB. R. DURKEE & CO NEW YORK. 
For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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Ask Your Grocer For it. Pais aa 
t ly you, write us for priced catalogue an 
eee ct = Penal Tees to Table," descriptive of our full line 
?® canned fruits and vegetables, preserves, jellies, etc. 










> . 





ft 
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Popular Condiment. 


A delicious blending of pure spices with 
the natural flavor of the ripe tomato. A 
liberal sample sent for 5 two-cent stamps. 





JOS. CAMPBELL PRESERVE CO., Box 3°20 Camden,N.J. 








get 





ASMOST ACCEPTABLE 


Honmay PRESENT 





SSLUNSURPASSED 
“FOR PURITY 4 nO 


BASKETS ete 
SUITABLE. FOR 
PRESENTS. 


863 BROADWAY My yon, 
2 


$Po SROAUay, 
CANDIES CAREFULLY PACKED AND SENT 
EVERY WHERE*BY MAILOR EXPRESS. 
_ MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT 4 CAREFUL ATTENTION 





ESAOLATES 








= ER AN | War LA Y 
Nee 


| whether used hot or iced. 


Whitman's 
INSTANTANEOUS 
Chocolate 


Made with boiling water or 
milk by pouring it over 
the chocolate. 

Sold everywhere in 
\ 1 1b. and % Ib. tins. 
\ STEPHEN F, WHITMAN 


& SON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








and refreshing to heated | 
blood and tired nerves, 
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The University of i Sasi 


The 
Biblical 
World 


The 
School 
Review 


The 
American 
Journal of 
Sociology 


The 
American 
Journal of 
Theology 


The 
Ustropbyst- 
cal Journal 


The 
Journal of 
Geology 


Ft te 


Edited by President W. R. Harper. Monthly; about 80 pages, 


with special numbers in June and December. A popular 
monthly magazine; illustrated; devoted exclusively to biblical 
study. The best magazine published for the busy minister, 
Sunday-school teacher, and thinking layman. One of the most 
popular publications issued by The University Press, 


Edited by Charles H. Thurber. Monthly, except in July and 
August; averages about 80 pages. This publication is dis- 
tinctively the national representative of high school and academic 
work. It propagates sound educational thought and reports wise 
educational experiments. Its distinctive features make it a very 
attractive publication to all interested in educational work. 


Edited by Albion W. Small. Bimonthly. This journal is the 
result of the increased popular interest in social questions. It 
presents to its readers issue by issue the latest developments in 
sociological thought and in social endeavor. It has as advising 
editors and contributors some of the most eminent sociologists 
in the United States and Europe. 


Edited by the Divinity Faculty of The University of Chicago. 
The only journal in the world so catholic in its scope as to 
cover the entire field of modern investigation and research in 
all the different lines of theological thought represented by 
special fields and particular schools. It does not propagate any 
set of ideas, but offers a medium of communication for all 
workers in the field of theological knowledge. 


AN INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF SPECTROSCOPY 
AND ASTRONOMICAL PHYSICS. Edited by George E. 
Hale and James E. Keeler. Monthly, except in July and 
September; about 80 pages. Invaluable to all who are inter- 
ested in the recent developments of astronomy and astrophysics. 
The journal contains numerous illustrations including repro- 
ductions from the latest astronomical photographs, 


Edited by T. C. Chamberlin. Semi-quarterly; about 120 
pages. Devoted to the interests of geology and the allied sciences 
and contains articles covering a wide range of subjects. Under 
head of Studies for Students gives a series by specialists adapted 
to young geologists, advanced students and teachers. These 
have received warm commendation even from experienced 
geologists. 
(Continued on next page.) 


Dead 


All subscriptions and requests for sample copies should be addressed to 


ALL REMITTANCES 
SHOOLD BE MADE 
PAYABLE TO THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO | 


| 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


$2.00 a year 
Poreign: 
$2.50 

Single copies: 
20 cents 


$1.50 a year 
Foreign: 
$2.00 

Single copies: 
20 cents 


$2.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$2.50 

Single copies: 
35 cents 


$3.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$3.25 

Single copies: 
75 cents 


$4.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$4.50 

Single copies: 
50 cents 


$3.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$3.50 

Single copies: 
50 cents 
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The Shaadi of Chicago Journals. 


The 


Journal of 


‘Political 
Economy 


The 
Botanical 
Gazette 


The 


American 


Sournal 


of Semitic 
Languages 


and 


Literatures 


Terrestrial 
Magnetism 


The 


University 


Record 


(Continued.) é 


Edited by J. Laurence Laughlin. Quarterly; about 140 pages. 
This publication promotes the scientific treatment of problems 
in practical economics and also contains contributions on topics 
of theoretical and speculative interest. It devotes a large share of 
its space to the sifting and publication of facts that bear immedi- 
ately upon business interests, banking, money, railway transpor- 
tation, special taxation, socialism, wages, agriculture and the like. 


Edited by John M. Coulter, C.R. Barnes, and J. Cc. Arthur, with 
American and foreign associates. Monthly; at least 80 pages. 
Devoted to the science of Botany in all of its departments, con- 
taining results of research, book reviews, notes for students, and 
news items, 


Edited by President W. R. Harper. Quarterly; about 80 pages. 
This journal is a continuation of the well-known “ Hebraica,” 
which during the years of its existence came into wide notice 
among scholars and students who are interested in Semitic lan- 
guages and literatures. The object of this journal is to encourage 
the study of the Semitic Languages and Literatures, to furnish 
information concerning the work of Semitic students at home and 
abroad, and to act asa medium for the publication of scientific 
contributions in those departments. It publishes articles in 
German, French, and Latin as well as in English. 


Edited by L. A. Bauer. Quarterly, international, about 80 pages, 
devoted exclusively to Terrestrial Magnetism and its allied sub- 
jects, such as earth currents, auroras, atmospheric electricity, etc. 
The rapid development and constant growth along scientific 
lines has made a journal which should concentrate information 
regarding Terrestrial Magnetism a necessity. It affords a con- 
venient channel for timely and friendly interchange of ideas of 
specialists in the science. It is the only journal which supplies 
these wants. 


Published weekly. It contains articles on literary and educa- 
tional topics, the Convocation Addresses, and the Quarterly 
Statements of the President. An official weekly report is given 
of the affairs of The University, embracing the official actions 
and notices, the announcements of courses of instruction, and 
selections from addresses delivered at The University and papers 
of departmental clubs and societies. “The work of the various 
boards and divisions of The University is summarized, including 
weekly announcements from The University Extension, Physi- 
cal Culture and Athletics, and The University Settlement. A 
calendar gives the announcements for the coming week. 


FR 


All subscriptions and requests for sample copies should be addressed to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


$3.00a year 
Single copies: 
75 cents 


$4.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$4.50 

Single copies: 
40 cents 


$3.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$3.25 

Single copies: 
75 cents 


$2.00 a year 
Foreign : 
$2.25 

Single copies: 
50 cents 


$1.50 a year 
Foreign: 
$2.00 

Single copies: 
5 cents 





ALL REMITTANCES : 
SHOULD BE MADE 

PAYABLE TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE NEW ORCHESTRAL REGINA. 


The largest Music Box made. Having the same 
ae ans J Soren octave a, A wonderful instru- 
arranged with money drop attach- 

me “sor oe and public places. 


. THE BEST PRESENT 
OF THEM ALL. 


THE 


REGINA MUSIC BOX 


PLAYS 1000 TUNES. 


Renders the most beautiful music on a steel comb 
,, With a brilliance and richness of tone that has 

|r been a perfect revelation to all lovers of fine music. 

Plays all your Favorite Music, 

both classic and popular. Cannot get out of order 
like the delicate Swiss box, because of the sim- 
plicity and massiveness of its movement. Inde- 
structible metal tune discs are used, and the box runs 80 
minutes with each winding, keeping the most accurate time. 
A wonderful entertainer, which never needs tuning, 


like a piano, and is always ready to play. 


THE CHRISTMAS REGINA 


with its beautifully carved case, is being offered at the same 
price as the boxes in plain cases and makes a very hand- 
some and acceptable holiday present. The prices of these 
boxes place them within reach of all. Send for handsome 
illustrated catalogue showing the Christmas Regina. Sold 
by all music dealers. Boxes from $14 to $200. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., Rahway, N. J. 





CHURCH ORGANS } 


In response to repeated requests, we have 
perfected a low-priced instrument suitable 
for Chapels and small Churches, and are 
now in position to supply organs at prices 


ranging from $300.00 upwards, 


Catalogs mailed to any address without charge. 


The MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO., 


LIMITED, 


Head Office, No. 9 Summer St., Worcester, Mass. 


ines seid | 
@ 
Pianos. 
If there is any reason why you should 


buy any piano, there is every reason 
why you should buy the 


“Khiw&Fiand 


Not highest in price, but highest in 
quality. Handsome, musical, durable. 
It’s as near the perfect piano as modern 
skill and modern progress have come. 

An Ivers & Pond Piano would make 
an ideal Christmas gift. Nothing more 
appropriate or more acceptable could 
be imagined. 

Sold on Easy PayMents. Our Cata- 
logue, which will be mailed free, tells 
the story. Send for it. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
114 Boylston St., Boston. 


Our Offer! We will send our Pianos on trial, freight 

repaid, if no dealer sells them in your vicinity, piano to 
4 returned at our expense for railway freights both 
ways, if unsatisfactory after trial. 


Se BGS KE 
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No. R5410—Nail File.....-. 
No. R5509—Button Hook 


Sterling Silver Articles 4 
for Christmas. 


These articles are war- 
ranted sterling, and 
actual size. Sent by / 
mail, post-paid. / 


Hh 
=) Mail Orders are our fi 
ION Specialty. A TIEAEE 
: We have one of the ; 4 


largest and best 
equipped Mail Order 
Departments in the EI A) | 
country. Ni WI hy i, oe \" 
Give every order per- No. R98S6—Emery Ny | \ V \ 
sonal attention. with Tassel, 35c. OA MS WS 
8 for $1.00. OA | 





SEND YOUR NAME CON’ 
TOR THE 1897, YEWEL CATALOGUE syeryraina 
No. R9210—Manicure Set. IN STERLING SILVER FOR CHRISTMAS. 





Nail File, Cuticle Knife and Buttoner, MANUFACTURING 
in leather case, $1.00 for the set. F, W. SIM & CO JEWELERS AND Troy, N. 7 lage bea 


Convenient for traveling or a splendid °? SILVERSMITHS, 
50c. 


Bohr Seer for a child. ESTABLISHED 1847. 
UU 
paar noone mT 
* VER in the history of the world was the Diamond market at the ¥ 
. present low ebb. We are the leading importers and cutters in this ¥ 
* line, and will send catalogue, filled with bargains, free on application. 





Marquise Ring, 

Diamond Link Cuff 5 Rubies, 11 Dia- 
Buttons, monds. 

No. 317, $5.00. No. 304, $20.00. 


Diamond Star, 73 Pure White Stones, 
No. 443, $40.00. 


GOODS SENT SUBJECT TO EXAMINATION. 
Should a customer at any time be dissatisfied with his purchase, goods will be taken 
back and full amount allowed. Address 
MRS. T. LYNCH, 1 and 3 Union Square, cor. 14th St., New York. 
PREPPPPPPPPFRSPPPPPPPPPPPPPPSSPPPPPSE PPPS PPPP PSPS PPSSED 
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Solid 14 Carat Gold Watch 
(Ladies’), No. 8, $10.00. 
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TYPEWRITERS! q 


WE BOUGHT FOR CASH during the hard 
times, at our own prices, and now offer AT 
UNHEARD -OF FIGURES, an immense stock of 
all makes, embracing (Nov. J, 1896), among others, 
the following : 

368 REMINCTONS, 
113 CALIGRAPHS, 
69 HAMMONDS, 
21! YosTs, 

67 SMITHS, 

32 CRANDALLS, 


And a miscellaneous stock of all other makes, in- 
cluding Williams, Densmores, Munsons, Franklins, 
Bar-Locks, Fords, Nationals, etc., etc. 


OUR PRICES WILL ASTOUND YOU! 


We are the largest handlers in the world of all makes 
of typewriters. Established in New York for fourteen 
years. Unprejudiced advice given. 52-page illustrated 
catalogue and samples, free on application. 

Machines shipped anywhere for examination before 
purchase. 


Don’t buy before writing us! 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 
102-104 Fulton St., New York. 


15,000 of tre IVIPROVED No. 2 


Flmerican 


ypewriter 


Sold and used in the last 14 months, 
bringing us daily letters of congratu- 
lation on its utility, durability and 
perfection. Four years without a 
competitor. 


FASTER THAN THE PEN, 
EASIER, NEATER, CHEAPER. 


$15 UP 











For 

It saves paper, prevents errors, 

makes a neat businesslike letter, Handsome 

a legible sermon, lecture, speech, Illustrated 

or treatise, or a clear, permanent, Catalogue 

compact record for doctor or law- —_ agdress 

iad American 
PERFECT, LOW PRICED. Typewriter 


An Educator for Young People and er -tae , 
an excellent 64 


ate, 
CHRISTMAS GIFT... 


A Fair Field 
—_ « No Favors. 


If we have that 
THE... =. 


DAUGHERTY 
VISIBLE 







a 


SEND FOR 
A MACHINE ON TRIAL. 
COSTS ONLY EXPRESS CHARGES. 
The Daugherty Typewriter Co., 
P.O. Box 22, KITTANNING, PA. 
ae | too, Mr. Bookkeeper 


PRR EEE. 











do you 
know what the Gounphometer, is! It 
costs nothing to find out. Itinsures 
accuracy, is twice as rapid as the best 
accountant and relieves all nervous 
and mental strain. It would pay 
your firm to get one. 


Write for Pamphlet, 
FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicage. 








represents the universe. It 
Che Universum Chock shows the earth revolving 
round its axis, the time at the point passing the sun, and the 
stars in the heavens in their proper position. 


The Northern Hemisphere Clock shows +12 
time in every place between the North Pole and Equator. 
Universum Clock Co., 1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
























: ar aoe /s ‘ 
DIXON'S ; Auseital PENCILS 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads, 


If your stationer does not se Ge, mention REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS and send lbe. in stamps Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N, J., for samples worth double the money. 








refunded. Sent anywhere with priv- 
ilege of examinatiou. 


TYPEWRITERS 


f avy TYPEWRITER 
2 "Guaranteed in perfect order or mowey 
zZ SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 

. Write us before buying. Send for illus 
trated catalog of new and old m.chines, 
NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, *"*Chtcaco. 








New York. 


Y 


i. 
“*% 
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RITING MACHINES 











A Gift that is doubly Welcome— 


One that combines utility with beauty. 


The New 


HAMMOND 


No. 2 


representsall that 
is meritorious in 
E Typewriter Con- 
struction. It does 

= better work in 
greater variety than any other machine. 







Why: 
It writes in a straight line with uniform type im- 
pression, doing automatically what an experienced 

operator cannot accomplish on other machines. 
toffers the choice of 42 type styles and writes 14 
language to 







languages, changes from one type or 
another occupying only a few seconds. 

Its work is in the operator’s sight. Outlasts all 
other makes, and has fewer parts. 


Every clergyman, business or profes: 
sional man or woman, teacher, student, 
journalist and mercantile employee ought 
to have a Rammond next Christmas. 


Will you send for a little pamphlet, with catalogue, on 
this topic? Post free, 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO,, 
East 62d Street, - New York, N.Y. 












Proved Superior__> 


VISIBLE WRITING—DIRECT INKING 
- « « Make Perfect Work. 


At the Annual Competition held on the 4th October, 1894, 
under the auspices of the Syndicat des Dactylo; raphes de 
Belgique, at Brussels, Mons. Campion won the first prize for 
speed, using a Williams Typewriter. All the leading machines 
were used. Mlle. Berger won the 4th prize for speed on the | 
Williams For best work the Ist, 2d, and 3d prizes were also 
won on the Williams machine. 

For free catalogue, address 


THE WILLIAIIS TYPEWRITER CO., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
: 152 La Salle St. Cleveland: 23 Euclid Ave. 
mn St. Dallas: 283 M: 
8 Denver: $21 Sixteenth St. 





hila., 1019 Market St. 


" or St. 
London: 104 Newgate St. Montreal: 200 Mountain St. 





Use any test you like 





and you wiil jind the 
we Caligraph 
~~ Typewriter 


Superior 
lo 


every 
other 






wal 


htt 
Nov SOEYNY bal Ny 


A 


i) 
ii! 









New Catalogue and pamphlets may be had on application 





AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
237 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 














~ "YOST No 4e6. ™ 


td ° wrererrerre\ 


A ac ea 4 o 
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has recently had many 
improvements put on it 


which add to its con- 


The 
S venience and capacity. 


Better Paper Feed. 

Adjustable Paper Guide. 

Improved Line Lock. 
See the latest model. 


YOST WRITING MACHINE CoO., 


63 Chambers Street, New York. 
50 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 





Catalogue on application. 
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©) Qrrice DESKS. 


are fitted with every convenience suggested 


by modern ingenuity and the_necessities of 
Fi 


The to-day reresonne max 
Rolt Top, Flat Top and Standing Desks, 


with and without revolving pedestals, in Oak, Walnut, Cherry and Mahog- 
any, all built and finished under the most careful supervision, always in stock. 


Office and Bank Fixtures, Desks, Filing Cabinets and all 
kinds of Business Furniture built to order. 


Illustrated and descriptive catalogue—free—tells more about Office Desks, Filing Cab 
inets and other kinds of Business Furniture than any other catalogue published. 


THE GLOBE COMPANY, 
42 Beaver Street. New York. CINCINNATI. 


“The Gift of Utility” 
“An Everlasting Remembrance” 


Always 
All Write 


Handier than a pencil, because you don’t have to sharpen it. 
Quicker than a regular pen, because you don’t have to dip it. 
Cleaner than either, because it neither crocks nor spills. 
Better than all cthers, because it is ready when you are. 
The best present, because the receiver remembers you 

all day long for many years. 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 


_ Sold everywhere. Catalogue free. L. E. Waterman Co., New-York, 
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Fil z 
Start the New Year Aright 
with the NEW MODELS of the 


emington Cypewriter 


All the old virtues—Durability, Speed. Good 
ork, y Touch, ete.—augmented by 
Many Notable Improvements 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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You Would Ysea Typewriter 
If you could buy it right. 


We can sell you any of the standard 
makes at a saving of from 40 to 60%. Fully guaranteed. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write us for catalogue. 


1¥ B 1 St.,N York; 156 Ad St., Chi 
FOUR STORES { 36 Court a... Boston; 818 Winnactiest. icancan Ofty. 





JUST OUT! 
LEIGH BICYCLES AND 


q Agents Wanted Everywhere, Send for Catalogs. 


a 
(fe ape 
"CRANDALL MACHINE CO, GROTON, NY. 


853 Broadway, New York. 206 La Salle Gt, Chicage. 
“The sample box is well worth three times the price you ask.” 


Thus writes a gentleman from a distant city, an entire stranger to us. He refers to our 


ASSORTED STYLES BOX 


"68-01" PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. { *3g'2%2'° 


TS. 























This is a handsome box, containing 86 sheets, no two alike, and 36 envelopes to match, of our best 


cate ionable sizes. Itis actually a pleasure to look at them, and a privilege to write on them. Every 
pepere, fn Fogg eo inte ont Siw. tt you are a lover of Fine Stationery, this box will be the very best aid in enabling you to decide 















wish to adopt for your correspondence. Rates by mail or express on rs are 
aan tee pepsive. With this box is included price list and samples of Monograms, Street Dios, Vis- BOSTON LINEN 
in Cards, ot. ae you cannot find = Lagan bap bord egrets >, an we 
we serxd youa retu: oney nsatisfact , will you send our 
to pay po br our sample book ? We want you to see our goods. BOSTON BOND 





and 

cents postage ft 

3 W AD COMPANY, Paper Merchants, 49 Franklin Street, BUNKER HILL 
Correspondence with the Trade solicited. — BOSTON. 
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6,000 Copies Sold. 

Large Order from London, 

OP POLO 
GROWTH, 
CARE, 

ITS ; DISEASES 

and 
| TREATMENT. 











HAIR 


By C. HENRI LEONARD, A.M., M.D., 


A Professor in the Detroit College of Medicine. 


Octavo, 320 pages, limp sides, $1.00 postpaid. 
Fine cloth, gilt side stamp, $1.50 postpaid. 


Has over 100 Engravings, and gives Self-treatment for 
all Diseases of the Hair, Beard and Scalp. 





200 prescriptions in English given. 


If your hair is Falling Out it tells you how to stop it. 

if it is turning gray f tells you bow to prevent it, 

If it. is growing slowly it tells you how to hasten its 
growth. 

If it is all out, and the hair bulbs are not dead, it tells 
you how to make it grow again. 

If it is growing unsightly in places it tells you how to 
“Tt Siay how to bleach it, or d 

ells you how to bleach it, or dye it ; 
or of a blond color, ‘i a 

It gives a long chapter upon Hygienic Treatment. 

Also several chapters upon the diseases that make it 
fall out, such as ‘‘scall,” “ milk crust,” animal and vege- 
table parasites, and how to prevent and destroy them. 

Also many pages upon its marvelous growth, etc., etc. 

CIRCULARS FREE ; 


This book has been highly commended by both the 
Medical and the Secular press. 
Addres: (mentioning REVIEW OF REVIEWS) 


The Illustrated Medical Journal Co., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Also Baillieve, Tindall & Cox, London, Eng. 
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Do You Drink 
Coffee? 


THE 


“Marion Harland ” 
COFFEE POT 


Is scientifically constructed, 
and is recommended by the 
highest medical authorities as 
the world’s greatest and best 
Coftee-maker, So constructed 
as to aid digestion, as the cof- 
fee is not boiled. 

It willsave forty per cent. of 
ground Coffee, and will pre- 

the beverage in a minute. 

It is so simple a child can 
use it. Itcondenses ali va- 
por, and allows no aroma to 
escape. It makes the Coffee 
bright and clear without 
gags or anything else. The 
Coffee Pots are all Nickel- 
plated, and they are the 
handsomest and best that can be purchased at amy price. — 

If your dealer cannot supply you, the manufacturers will send 
any size you may select, delivered free by express to any address 
east of the Mississippi (and so cents additional elsewhere) at fol- 
lowing special prices for full nickel-plated Pots, satisfaction 
guaranteed : 

To make x quart, 4 cups, $1.25. To make 2 quarts, 8 cups, $1.55. 
To make 3 quarts, 12 cups, $1.80, To make 4 quarts, 16 cups, $2.00, 


ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 


SILVER & CO. | *roskivn, NIV. 





Om, 
GROUND: 
COFFEE 


in 
FILTER 


¥ vi = 
COFFEE INFUSION 
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“Tie BENEDICT == 
COLLAR BUTTON 
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POST? 


That’s what makes it work.| send for Circular. ssa, 
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FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 
ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 

23 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 

SOLE MANUFACTURER. 
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THE LADIES’ DELIGHT 
THE “HOLDFAST” 


ALUMINUM HAIRPIN 


Pronounced by all using them the Best Hair- 
pin Made. Curved to shape of head and locks 
inthe hair, so IT CANNOT FALL OUT. 
Smoother and lighter than Tortoise Shell or 
Horn, and many times stronger. Will not split 
or break; size, 234 inches, polished or in black. 
Also 334 and’4l4 inches, with heavy prongs, for 
braid or bonnet use. Apply to dealers or send 
10 cents for sample of 6 medium or one large. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 


Box R, BLOOMFIELD, N.J. Also Makers of 
STEWART’S DUPLEX SAFETY PIN. 















GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, BAND INSTRUMENTS 

- on 2 days trial at wholesale prices, Write 

for 50 per ct. discount factory price list 

53.5 _ammelt Mfg. Co.,274 Wabash Av.,Chicago,ill 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR, 
With Hs 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

; the first order from each neighborhood 

@ "4 filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
¥anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
63 Furnace St. ROCHESTER, N. WY 
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LINCOLN FOUNTAIN 


“LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PE 





PEN $ | 





Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready—Never blots— 
No better wear iag pen made—A regular 82.50 pe 
te) 


To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, 


n. 
r $1.00. Your money back—i/ you want it, Agents Wanted. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 36, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
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GENUINE OAK DESK $15 


Any Railroad Station from the Rockies to Maine. 
The Desks are Full 7 inches, Ball Bearing Steel 
ers. 


Extension slides, pen rests, brass card racks. Divisions in 
Growers adjustable, automatic lock on curtain which secures all 

awers. 
ber, Hard oil rub finish on entire desk, back and 


Remem 
front with varnish finish Pigeon hole case. You can take these 
desks all apart if you wish, and carry through 18-inch door. 


Forty-eight inches long, $15. De-' Antique Oak 
Fifty-four inches long, $17. livered. ) Bookkeeper’s Desk 
Sixty inches long, $19. *( 72x34, $14, 


AMERICAN STORE STOOL CO., 


30 HOWARD and 2-10 CROSBY ST., : ° NEW YORK. 
Send for Catalogues and Refer to Advt. No. 97. 


Decorative Casts, 
Large Photographs. 


Catalogue, each part, 2c. stamp. 
J. C. WITTER & CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 








The Pacific Coast Press Clipping Bureau 

Reads newspapers published in the Far West for 

Professional, Society and Literary people on rea- 

sonable terms. For particulars, address as above. 
Box 2329, San Francisco, Cal. 


1776—PATRIOTS ATTENTION.—1896 
eee THE eee 


PATRIOTS’ MEDAL. 


This was struck in commemoration of the Patriots of 1896 
who voted for an Honest Dollar. Size 14% inches. Engraved on 
one side the fine relief likeness of William McKinley, and pro- 
nounced as one executed in its highest merit ; the reverse with 
lettering, embellished with Stars, Rays, etc 

PRICE, 


25 cts. Mailing 4 cts. 
5 «6 ets. 





Gold plated 
In Bronze... .... 50 cts. 
In Bronze and Plush Case, 75 cts. 


ROBERT SNEIDER CO., 


Successors to Gro. H. Lovett, 
ENGRAVERS:AND MEDALISTS, 


145 Fulton Street, . - - New York. 











AND ALL 
TORTURING 
SKIN 
DISEASES 





NO E 


Physicians use it to cure themselves and recommend it 





to their patients. Hundreds cured. ACNE, ivy poison- 
ing, itching piles, dandruff, quickly yield to this wonder- 
ful preparation. 
A VOLUNTARY LETTER, 
**CorPus CHRISTI, Tex., August 31, 1896. 

“ CoE CHEMICAL Co,—Your remedy is the best I ever saw for the 
treatment of eczema. (Signed) Kina R. CuTLER, M. D.” 

For any skin trouble one box of Con’s EczEMA CURE 
is better than a — trip to any sanitarium or mineral 
springs in the world. Our Cure Cures; the trip may not. 


By Mail, $1.00. | Trial Box, 10 cents. 


If your druggist does not/have it, apply directly to us; 
take no substitute. 


COE CHEMICAL CO., 7? cievetand. on” 


We direct especial atten- 
tion to the following re- 
markable statements : 
Dear Madame :—Yours to 
hand, I recommend the Moore 
treatment because I have tried 3¢ 
it, and KNOW itto be just what 
he says itis. Ihave been cured 3 
by it, and have remained so for > 





























is 


: : eight years; have known of 
many others being cured of the very worst cases, By all 





means get it. Yours truly, 
W. E. PENN, 
Eureka Sprincs, May 18, 1894. 

The above is a letter written by the late Rev. W. E, * 
Penn, the noted Evangelist, to Mrs. W. H, Watson, £ 
New Albion, N. Y. xe 

‘*WHEREAS, I WAS DEAF, NOW I HEAR.”’ 

At the age of 69, and after having : 
suffered from Catarrhal Deafness 20 

ears, I am truly thankful to state that 
Tam entirely cured by Aerial Medi- 
cation, and my hearing, which had 
become so bad that I could not hear 
a watch tick, or conversation, is fully 
restored. I will verify this statement. 


WILLIAM RITCHIE, 
Dersy CENTER, VT. 





moet ()// ms 


Medicine for Three Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment_and prove beyond doubt 7 
that it is a positive cure for Deafness, Catarrh, Throat, 
and Lung Diseases, I will send Medicines for three 
months’ treatment free. Address 


J. H. MOORE, M.D., Dept. A 24, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
SEIS EIGN SISIG SIE 
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MINERAL WATERS) 
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‘BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


Springs 1 and 2. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUS DISORDERS, URIC ACID 
DIATHESIS, Etc., Ete. 


Professor of Anatomy and Clinical Professor of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER Spring No. 1, possesses decided nerve tonic and re= 


storative properties, and is an efficient remedy in a wide range of Nervous Disorders. In all of the many 
cases of Nervous Indigestion and Neurasthenia in which I have prescribed it, it has proved highly beneficial, 
‘*] would especially mention the case of a sufferer from Nervous Indigestion, who, after visiting most of 
the noted health resorts, both in this country and Europe, without material benefit from any, received 
decided and permanent benefit from this Water.’’ 
Attending Surgeon St. Mary’s and Methodist Episcopal Hospitals, Brooklyn, 
Dr. Geo. B. Fowler, N. Y. (Reference Hand-book, vol, i., page 718), says: * er 2 seems nf 
the most potent in its effects upon the digestive and excretory organs. These Waters are, therefore, 
especially indicated in Dyspepsia resulting in or consequent upon the accumulation and deposition of Uric 
Acid or its salts in the system.’ 
Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Virginia: ‘‘In 
Dr. Wm. B. Towles, ee come in that form of it in which thereis an MBs produc- 


tion of acid during the process of nutrition, I have found the BUFFALO LITHI A WATER 
highly efficacicus, No. 1 has in some instances afforded very remarkable relief in such cases where No, 2 had 
proved ineffectual.”’ 
Professor of Diseases of Women and Children, Medical College of Virginia: 
Dr. J. S. Wellford, ‘*In Gouty Dyspepsia I know of no mineral water which I consider at all equal 
to that of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ‘Prinz No. 2.” 
For Sale by Druggists and Grocers. Pamphlets free. Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Spr ings, Va. 
Make money printing for 
others. “Our gis: Press | BEAUTIFUL PINK CROCIDOLITE, 
prints a newspaper. Type | mounted in scarf or stick pins, of rolled gold— 
setting easy, printed | price $O cents, post-paid. Pink Crocidolite isa 
rules Send stamp for | rare variety of Tigereye, with the same curious 
catalogue, pregecs, and | Sneeh Siuause we want the opportentes-to wets 
supplies, to the factory. you all about the Gems, Curios Indian Trinkets : 
KELSEY & CO., and Minerals we have. Always address Size and Shape 
Meriden Connecticut. The H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO., Denver, Colo. 
ETHICS 
MARRIAGE 
A bold, brave book teaching ideal marriage, rights of 
the unborn child,a designed and controlled maternity. 
Union Signal: Thousands of women have blessed 
Dr. Stockham for Tokology, thousands of men and 
women will bless her for Karezza. 
Arena: Karezza is worth its weight in gold. 
Sample pagesfree. Agents Wanted. Prepaid $1.00. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 
IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 

Best device ever 
invented to prevent 
and cure Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Consump- 





Dr. J. Allison Hodges, 


REFERRING TO SPRING NO. 1, 








Cards, circ- 
ulars, with 
$5 Press and 
save money. 


INCUBATION: 
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BUY NO INCUBATOR 


—_— and pay for it before giving it a trial. 














| FOR USE OF COMMON AIR 
























a The firm who is afraid to let you 
try their incubator before buying 
it, has no faith in their machine. 
We will sell you ours 


«» ON TRIAL. ... 


NOT A CENT untii tried, and a child can run it with 5 
minutes’ attention a day. We won 
FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR, 

and will win you for a steady customer if you will only 
buy ours on trial. Our large catalogue wiil cost you 5 cents 
and give you $100 worth of practical information on 
poultry and incubators and the money there fs in the busi- 
ness. Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc.,.25 N.B, Send us 
the names of three persons interested in poultty and 25 
cents, and we will send you “The Bicycle: Its Care and 
Repair,” a book of 180 subjects and 80 illustrations, worth 
$5 to any bicycle rider. 

Von Culin Incubator Co., - 





Box |, Delaware City, Del. 











# tion, Asthma, and 
all Throat and kin- 
dred diseases, Invaluable for public speakers and singers for im- 
proving and strengthening voice. Price, $1.25, prepaid. Send 
stamp for description and testimonials to 

B. HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston. 


Will immediately CATARRH 











® lieve and 
‘“ 9 perm ASTHMA 
huypine er cure BRONCHITIS 
SS > PAT APPL'D FOR COLD 


eer It acts as an antiseptic, destroying 

the germs SS oe is 4 

active and positive healing agent. 

CIGAR-INHALER ~The Cicar-INHALER has_ been 

BY MAIL perfected a. for the use of ‘* Thuypine,” and is the 

$1.00 only Pocket Inhaler that can be used in public, Looks 
24 like an expensive cigar. Thuypine Inhaler Co. 

Send for Pamphlet and Testimonials, 309 E. r4th St., New YorK 


aN 
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“IS°7E SHOPPING FOR MAMA.” 


‘ondondersy Lithia 


‘‘ Best water of its class in this country or in Europe.”—J. F. BAscock, Prof. Chemistry, etc., Boston. 
‘* The water above all others for the man who lives well and drinks good wine.”’ 
, —H. M. JERNEGAN, M.D., formerly Prof. Surg., Boston University. 
‘‘ The water is especially valuable among our high livers.” 
—HeEnry Hooper, M.D., Prof. Clin. Med., Rush Med. College, Chicago. 
‘‘Lithia salts can of course be administered, but in my practice the natural LONDONDERR has 
proven of greater value than any agent I have been able to discover.” 
: —R. D. McArtuur, M.D., Chicago, III. 
‘‘ Among the most important means of treating the gouty state is the use of a good NATURAL LITHIA 
water which may be used AT THE TABLE and at othertimes. The fact is that experience has abundantly 
shown that the GooD EFFECTs of the NATURAL LITHIA WATER are to be ascribed to the PECULIAR COMBINA- 
TION OF SALTS, just as in drug prescribing we obtain special effects b combining our remedies.” 
—FrankK Wooppury, M.D., Prof. Clin. Med., Medico-Chir. College, Philadelphia. 
‘“‘T have had a long experience in the treatment of KIDNEY DiIsEASES with LONDONDERRY and am 
pleased to add my testimonial, although I think it unnecessary, from the fact that the EFFECTS OF THE 
WATER SPEAK MORE ELOQUENTLY THAN ANY WORDS which I might utter. I prize it very og! in all cases 
of CHRONIC RHEUMATISM or other manifestations of the condition known as the‘ Uric Acid Diathesis.’ I 
have usec the water or 6 my practice, and intend to continue the use of it.” 
—I. N. DANForTH. A.M.,M.D., Prof. Pathology and Renal Diseases, Women’s Med. College, Chicago. 
‘The requirement [in gout, rheumatism and uric acid diseases] as to the fluid drank is best filled by a 
MINERAL WATER which must be ALKALINE, which most properly contains LITHIA, and of the mineral waters, 
my experience has been with the LONDONDERRY LITHIA WATER, used to the extent of eight or ten 
glasses daily. If taken at meals, it is to be taken CARBONATED; if used between meals it is to be ‘still.’ ”’ 
—R. W. Witcox, Prof. Clin. Med., N. Y. Post Graduate College (abstract from paper read before N. Y. 


State Med. Society). 





We have more eminent professional endorsements covering the use of LONDONDERRY asacure for Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, and all Kidney Diseases than were ever accorded any other waterin the world. Write for them. 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO., Nashua, N. H. 
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The Greatest Magazine Offer Ever Made 
To Readers of The Review of Reviews 


McClure’s Magazine for 14 Months | 4‘ FoR 
The Early Life of Abraham Lincoln | $1.00 


Send One Dollar to the S. S. McClure Co., and you will receive by return mail the 
November and December McClure’s and the early Life of Lincoln, andthe Magazine will 
be sent to you regularly each month from January to December, 1897. 








Important Features in McClure’s for 1897: 


A New Life of Grant. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. 

Mr. Garland has studied the documentary record ; he has examined Grant’s letters, many of 
them unpublished ; he has visited in person all the scenes of Grant’s life in this country, from West 
Point to Mexico, and from Virginia to Oregon ; he has interviewed men who have known Grant 
personally, and have had significant relations with him. This will be the first popular, authorita- 
tive and adequate life of General Grant. It will be lavishly illustrated by hundreds of pictures, 
including a great number of portraits. It will be the most fully, most splendidly illustrated life of 
Grant ever published, everything in the way of illustrative material that is of importance or interest 


having been secured. 3 
it should command as much interest as Miss Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln, which added over 


100,000 copies to our circulation in two months. 


Two Great Serials: 
Kipling—“ CAP TAINS COURAGEOUS,” a story of Gloucester fishermen on the 


Grand Banks. It begins in November, and will run six months. It will be 
followed by— 


Stevenson—“ ST. IVES,” which will also run six months. 


9 Famous Short Story Writers: 


Ian Maclaren Robert Barr Rudyard Kipling 
Octave Thanet Conan Doyle Frank R. Stockton 
Anthony Hope Bret Harte Joel Chandler Harris 


Many other great features are already definitely arranged for that cannot be 
enumerated here for want of space. 


The Early Life of Lincoln. 


It is the most complete and accurate account of the early years of Lincoln’s life ever written. 
It is illustrated by 160 pictures, including 20 Portraits of Lincoln, 12 of which were published here 
for the first time. It is a book of 240 royal octavo pages, beautifully printed, and the finest enameled 


paper, with an illuminated cover. 





The only way to secure this great offer is to send One 


HOW T0 ACCEPT \. The Easly Life Spica Sy and you will get: 
2. The November and December McClute’s. 


THIS GREAT OFTe@ |} Reenter ne 











Remit by N. Y. Draft or postal money order. Do not send cash in unregistered letters. 


The S. S. McClure Co., Dept. C., New York City. 
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At a FF) : 
POSITIVELY 
LIMITED TO 
DECEMBER 24. 


Never will there be another special offer made on this great Standard Dictionary and Encyclopedia 
of all the world’s knowledge. This is positively the last chance you will ever have to secure the work on 
such extremely liberal terms. We fully intended to advance the price to regular rates on Nov, 30, but thousands of peo- 
ple in all walks of life have requested an extension of time until Christmas, After careful consideration we have decided to 
continue our Special Offer until the abovedate, This isdone simply and only asa further means of advertising this wonder- 
ful storehouse ofinformation. We do not expect to make money by this offer, as the very low price on such liberal terms 
barely pays for paper, printing and binding, saying nothing of the enormous investment of over $750,000 required in the pro- 
duction of the work. The tremendous amount of talk created will help to advertise this most modern and entirely up-to-date 
home reference library, No advertisement can do it justice—it is its own most eloquent advocate, 


FOR A CHRISTMAS CIFT NOTHING COULD BE BETTER. 


Your pastor, teacher, friend, parents, or your children will appreciate this great work beyond expression. It will last a life- 
time, and always give satisfaction. No business or professional man, teacher, student, mechanic, housewife, or any other 
person who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested in the laudable enterprise of self-education, can allow this 
yare opportunity to pass without careful investigation. The new and entirely up-to-the-times 


ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY 


Embodies all the features of a complete dictionary and a thorough encyclopedia. Until December 24th this truly marvel- 
ous work will be furnished any reader of this announcement on receipt of only $1.00in cash and the remainder in small monthly 
payments, amounting to about five centsaday. This is but little more than one-third the regular price. After December 
24th prices will be immediately restored to regular rates—$42.00 to $70.00 a set, according to binding. 


renee (Don’t forget thisSpe- 
EEEERY 
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only untilChristmas 
Eve, at which time 
the price will be ad- 
vanced to $42 to $70 
a set. 

THIS SUPERB NEW EDITION 


Revised to Jnne 1, 1896, contains thous- 
ands of the newer words not found in 
any other reference book on earth, in- 
cluding the very latest coinages of 
of 1896, such as ‘“‘Roentgen rays,” ‘‘asep- 
tolin,” ‘‘vitascope,” ‘“‘skiagraph,”’ ‘‘fluor- 
oscope,”’ etc. It is the only up-to-date dic- 
tionary, the most practical encyclopedia, 
and also a 


GENUINE TRIUMPH OF ART 
with its magnificent array of chromatie 
plates in 17 COLORS, dozens of single 
and double-page engravings in delicate 
monotone, and 3,000 illustrations, 


Four massive volumes, each 9 in. wide, 14 4-2 in. =" JUST AS 100 EDITORS 
long, 3 in. thick, containing 5,3£9 pages, 16,000 columns . THEY LOOK.| 224 thousands of special contributors from 
of clear type matter, 3.000 illustrations; 250,000 words de- *| all over the globe have devoted their best 
med, 60,000 encyclopadio topics. Weight, about 40 tbe. talents to the preparation of this marvel- 
THIS HANDSOME BOOK-CASE FREE OF CHARGE, ous condensation of all the world’s know- 
ledge. Look atthe list! The great 
Prof. Huxley on zoology and physiology; Prof. Richard A. Proctor, astronomy; Sir John Stainer, music; Hunter, 

Morris, Estoclet, Herrtage, Williams—the most brilliant educators of the nineteenth century. 


More than $750,000 Required to Produce this Work. 


IT IS THE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARY of our language. Each legitimate English word is exhaustively 
treated as to its origin, history, development, spelling, pronunciation, and various meanings. 

IT 1S A CONCISE ENCYCLOPADIA Of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zoology. geology, art, music, physics, phi- 
losophy, mathematics, mechanics, theology, biblical research, etc. $0,000 separate encyclopsedic subjects tersely treated by 
the master minds of our generation. 

_ §T 18 A SUPERB LIBRARY BOOK, printed on high grade white paper, from plates never before on press, durably 
vound, and containing the most superb illustrations, in 17 colors and in monotone, ever made for any reference work. 


TWO EXPERT OPINIONS—THOUSANDS SIMILAR. 

Rev. Dr. Chas. H. Parkhurst.—The Encyclopsedic |. *Scientific American, New York.—‘“It forms in itself a 
Dictionary is a library condensed into four volumes; a ton of | library for the busy man of affairs, the mechanic ambitious to 
diffusiveness reduced to forty pounds of quintessence, and, | advance himself in his line, or the student or apprentice just 
withal, as celicate in detail as it is comprehensive in contents.” } making a beginning.” 

A HANDSOME BOOK FREE.—0x receipt of a two-cent stamp to pay postage, you will reccive a book of 100 specimen pages, colored plates, ete 
i ow TO Ss ECU R =£ THIS GREAT BARCAIN.—Send $1.00, and the four handsome volumes will be forwarded. 

Subsequent payments are made as follows: Cloth binding $1.50 per month for one year; Half Russia 
binding $2.00 per month; and Full Sheep binding $2.50 per month. First payment in any case is only One Dollar. To cash buyers we allow a 
in advance. This allowance repre- 


discount of 10 per cent., and furnésh the book case free of charge; otherwise the book case is $1.50, which must be paid e 0 
sents cost of keeping monthly payment We d Half Kussia Binding as the most serviceable. When ordering be sure to 


mention style binding wanted. All transportation charges must be paid by purchasers. We refer to any Commercial Agency, any Newspaper, 
» i. AGENT NTED. FT Vontion this paper.) 


or any k in Pniladelphi S WA ° 
Books Guaranteed “as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned in 10 Days 


) ? cial Offer holds good 
_—= =e aes: 






























SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia- 
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“The Luxembourg” 


STERLING SILVER 
TOILET WARE. 


One of the newest designs made by the 
Gorham Mfg. Co., comprising every requisite 
for the toilet; for sale by the better class of 
jewelers only. 

When a guaranteed article of real merit, 
bearing the Gorham trade-mark, 
can be bought for so little money 
from the /egztimate jeweler, the fact “™ 
is demonstrated that it is unnecessary even 
for those who are obliged to be most careful 
of their expenditures to purchase unknown 
and unvouched-for wares. 

The following are the prices of the more 
important pieces: 


No. 1254, Hair Brush, small, - + $3.50 
? ioe, % ‘“ medium, - 4.00 
"wa “ Jae - - 5.00 


‘“ 430, Ladies’ Comb,~ - - - 
“425, Gentleman’s Comb, - 
‘415, Mirror, small ring handle, — - 


66 430, 6 large 64 66 _ S 
“ 4@@0, “ -emaiiong * - 
‘ 435, 66 large ‘6 6c eo - 


1256, Cloth Brush, - - - 
“1258, Velvet “ - - - - 
“1280, Hat cif - - - 
“159, Bonnet “ - - ~ - 
“1255, Military“ - - - - 

‘“‘ $2595, Puff Box, cut glass, silver cover — 


GORHAM MFG. CO., 


Silversmiths, 


No, 1253, Hair Brush. 




















$1.00 
-75 
7:75 
9.50 
8.75 
11,00 
4.00 
2.09 
1.50 
2.00 
4.00 
5.00 


NEW YORK. 
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No, 603A, 
Hair Brush. 








No. 300A, Mirror. 


















CHRISTMAS SILVERWARE. 


Purchase your silverware of the Legit- 
imate Jeweler, and avoid the doubt which 
otherwise may arise as to its genuine- 
ness; it costs no more. 

The best class of jewelers throughout 


M4 the country will furnish STERLING 


SILVER toiletware of the style shown, 
made by the Gorham Mfg. Company, 
silversmiths, and bearing their well- 
known trade-mark, Jef, which 
not only guaran- tees 
the quality, but also a high standard 
of workmanship and finish, at the fol- 
lowing prices : 








® No. 602A, Hair Brush, large - $5.00 
+“; Goagm, . «small 4.50 
“ 605A, Military “ - - 3.75 
“ @6A, Cem “ - - « gs 
“ 630A, Hat me 1.50 
« 52A, Whisk Broom, - - = 4.75 
‘© 152, Bonnet Brush, - 2.00 
“ 460, Ladies’ Comb, - - - 1.00 
“ 455, Gentleman’s Comb, 73 
“300A, Mirror, - - - - 9.00 
“915, Puff Box, all silver, - 9.00 
“ $2575, Puff Box, cut glass, 
silver top, - - - - 5.00 
«21, Nail Polisher, - - - 2.00 



















A complete line of every article in 
silver requisite for toilet use is made to 
match this pattern in addition to the 









Silversmiths, 


pieces enumerated above. 


GORHAM MFG. CO. 
NEW-YORK. 
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on 
HE constant struggle of mankind has been to attain its ends with less and i 
less work. In mechanics, the progress has been rapid. In music, me- HH 
chanical appliances have heightened artistic effects, and instruments are 
nearer perfect than ever; but, until recently, no artist has been able to escape 





the long and tiresome drudgery of incessant practice in the mere mechanics, 
the technique of music. 


... THE SYMPHONY .. 


has ended this struggle for independence, Automatic instruments are com- 
mon, but unsatisfactory, The SYMPHONY is self-playing, xo¢ automatic. 
By an ingenious device, perforated rods are made to play the notes—do the 
mechanical part, which you have to learn first—you regulate the time, volume 
and character of the musical effects. | You can play church music with a 
beautiful pipe organ effect ; Sousa’s marches like a brass band ; operatic over- 
tures and arias with every beautiful orchestral effect, THE SYMPHONY is 
indorsed by the leading musicians of the world. 


Catalogues giving full information for the asking. 5 
PRICES, $175.00 TO $800.00. 
The Symphony may be seen at any of the following places: 


pe ae om es oe SLA ES 


Dress 


crtt 














NEw alia atta Pariors,1235th Caicaco—W. W. Kimball Co. 
Aven SAN FRANCIScO—Sherman, Clay & Co. : } 
Bosror—Oliver Ditson Co. WASHINGTON—E. F. Droop & Sons. 
BALTIMORE—Otto Sutro & Co. PORTLAND, MkE,—Cressy, Jones & Allen. 
DetTRoiT—J. Henry Ling. ALBANY, N. Y.—Leonard Pub. Co, 4 
CINCINNATI—Rud. Wurlitzer Vo. NEW ORLEANS—Philip Werlein. 
BuFFALO—Geo. F. Hedge, mn & Co. GALVESTON, WACO, SAN ANTONIO, Hovs- 
St. Louis—The Symphony TON, AUSTIN and DALLAS— 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Smith Hines. Thos. Goggan & Bro. 


AND AT OVER 100 OTHER POINTS. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., Sole M’f'rs, : 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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SINGING WITH THE PRINCESS ORGAN FOR AN 


THE PRINCESS ORGAN 


SELF-PLAYING 


Plays any piece of Music ever composed. A child can play it without practice. 


$75.00, An Entirely New and Novel Musical Instrument. $75.00. 


The introduction of the Princess Organ marks an epoch in the ate 

history of musical instruments. This is not a carelessly made 

Patani ven og claim. It isa thoughtfully considered statement, and one that we ° onnshuies 
i are fully prepared to amply demonstrate. j 

Nearly everyone is familiar with the wonderful success achieved by the Aolian both in this country 
andin Europe. This remarkable instrument has been endorsed by almost every living musician of promi- 
nence, and numbers among its patrons President Cleveland, Her Majesty Queen Victoria, His Holiness 
Pope Leo XIII, His Majesty King Alphonso of Spain, The Grand Duke Alexander of Russia, President 
Diaz of Mexico, and thousands of prominent people in every country of the world. Unquestionably, the 
£olian is the ideal musical’ instrument for the home, but there are many people who do not feel that 
they can afford to pay as much as an oliancosts. Itis to meet the demand for a moderate priced 
instrument that we have designed the Princess Organ. The 

















IS ~ 






A 











A PERFECT ¢ advantages of this wonderful instrument are so numerous that it A 
KEY-BOARD would be impossible to name them allin so limited a space. We ; primey 





ORGAN can only suggest a few of the most conspicuous. 

First of these is the Instrument’s Simplicity. It requires positively no knowledge of music to play it. 
A child of five or six years can easily learn all that is necessary to know in order to use it, with a few 
minutes’ instruction. Second in importance is the enormous assortment of music that can be obtained 
forit. Nearlyten thousand different compositions have already been published. These include Operas, 
Oratorios, Symphonies, Overtures, all popular songs and sacred music, and over athousand different selec- 
tions of dance music. Practically every composition of meritcan be obtained for this remarkabie instru- 
ment. Third—It is a perfect keyboard organ, and can be played in exactly the same manner as any 
ordinary organ. Fourth—It has a splendid quality of tone, and is loud enough to fill a moderate sized 
hall. Fifth—It is absolutely reliable and with ordinary care will “~~ 









IDEAL FOR ; require less attention than a piano. We will send a book de- WONDERFUL 
poop ¢ scribing the Princess Organ to anyone who applies for it. euaiee 
> Ask for Catalogue No. 71. 3 








The AZolian Company, No. 18 West 23d St., New York. 
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Transparent ° 
%# Window 
Thermometer 


to fasten outside the window. We shall give away 
one of these Thermometers 


FREE 


(For a Limited Time Only), with Each Dozen Cakes of 


WILLIAMS’ 


eh, 
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TOILET SOAP 


This Soap is Strictly Pure—Delicately Scented, and has the 
Soft, Healing Effect op —-SWEET, RICH CREAM. 


0 a4 NY Druggist or dealer in Soaps can supply you, but, if unable 

juke THe JBWILLIAMS Co Dé to obtain it for any Valens will flies to any express 

8 GrasronsunyConn. ISA. €% office in the United States, all charges paid, a package of 

a saeeners SosPs e4 this Soap, (one dozen cakes), with THERMOMETER, on receipt 
LIAKS'FaMoUs SHAVING sw of $2.00. Sample cake (full size) 15 cents, postpaid. 


eee en Oe Rgaeaby y Address carefully, 
. THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
il Mail Order Department, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Manufacturers for Over Fifty Years of 


Length, r2inches. Width, 3 inches. WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS SHAVING SOAPS. 
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PORTRAITURE, 


Views of the snowy land- Fe 
scape, with its leafless trees | 
and fields of glistening ice, 
and flashlight pictures of ’ 
congenial friends gathered about the warm 
fireside in the long winter evenings, all add 
to the charms of amateur photography. 








It’s easy, too, with our Film cartridge cameras. 
They load in daylight, have fine achromatic lenses, 
improved rotary shutters, set of three stops, and 
are beautifully finished, Booklet Free. 





4 
Keep Them in Mind for Christmas. 
ot 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Pocket Kodaks, ) $5.00. 
ne a | oe Rochester, N. Y. 
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FOOD PRODUCTS 





Compared With the 


Food Value of a 
ae Worth 





Sold only in 
2 tb. Packages 


_FOOD FOR THOUGHT — 
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Nothing Nicer Than a “ “Christmas” 


DUNHAWM’S 
COCOANUT 





COPYRIGHTED, 1896, BY DUNHAM MBG. Co. 


RECIPE—“ Christmas’’ Cocoanut Cake: 2 cups powdered sugar, 34 cup butter, 4 eggs, 
34 cup milk, 2% cups sifted flour, two teaspoonfuls baking powder; mix thoroughly and 
bake in four jelly-cake tins. Flavor with vanilla. 

For FItuinc, beat the white of four eggs thoroughly with 1 Ib. powered sugar, added 
gradually, until it is stiff, white and smooth. Stir into this 114 lbs. DUNHAM’S SHRED 
COCOANUT. Spread the filling between each layer, and over the top. Sprinkle DUN- 
HAM’S SHRED COCOANUT thickly over top. 





All Grocers, 10, 20 and 40 cent packages. 
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| is antiseptic,and keeps away 


| “Packer's Tar Soap many of the skin troubles 
fg ees 2 one ep OO RS COR ane 


liable. It is the best soap we know of for washing babies.” 
— New England Medical Monthly. 
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[ Packer’s Tar Soap is prefer- 


“For Baby’s Bath able to all others. In removing 


scurf or dandruff from the baby’s 
head, in relieving the itching and irritation caused by chafing, it 
is beyond compare. No mother who has ever used it for her 
babies would willingly do without it.”— Cradle and Nursery. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP is 
& pure, antiseptic, soothing & 
and delightfully refreshing. 
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All Druggists, or THE PACKER MFG. CO., 83 Fulton St., New-York. 
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PRESS OF FERRIS BROS., 324-330 PEARL ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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IVORY | ROvAL 


IVORY ae ee: 





























The greatest of all 


S O A > the baking pow- 
ders for strength 

Wher you hear of “‘Spot- 
less Linen” you can more and healthfulness. 


than suspect that it was is 
made “So cloudless, clear, Makesdaintycake 


and purely beautiful” by 
Ivory Soap. and r olls. 


‘Tue PROCTER & GamsLe Co. Cin'r: ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW-YORK. 





“Fj Ie Dy Donihirice a ea . = 
Te kip pale BECK ADDLE " 
/, 


‘= =f ., 
=< =e 


- abe ADJUSTABI » 
fs SADDLE. 


) Can be made any width 
4 by simply turning a screw. 
Built on scientific prin poem © it 
anatomically correct. 
— pads o mounted with sicke 
and setonas 
gg appa 9 
a . express, 
All dealers. Send for peak ae. Fe 
scribing five other attractive new- 
style saddles, 


) BECK BICYCLE SADDLE CO., 





Sample for three cents, Address HALL & RUCKEL, a $ Z 7 . A - 
Proprietors, New York. ; 
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